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FOREWORD d 

The Issim 

During the 1970s, dramatic chmgss occmred in the patterns of 
population distribution^within the United Stetes and within many 
other countries of tKe world. These have been togely the product of 
chsuigirig intemfid ihip*atioh pattarns. For the first time in recent 
P Histbry in thi Unitfed States, the metfopoli&n'to-nonmetrop^^ 
migration stream was te^r numerically thm the stream toward 
mete^politan areas. This "turnaround'' ih net direction of ttiigration 
was the. product of reduc^metjopolitan-bound migration, but more 
j importantly,^ it resulted from miyor increases in metropolitan-to- 
nonme tropol i tan^mi gr ation. 

Reasons for the tumaraund ^e varied but tend to center on 
ttoeii basic factora: (1) the continuing decentrali^tion of employ- 
ment, in the secondary sector^ as wbII be in the expanding tertii^y 
I sector and the eitterging quaflernfflry sector; (2) the increases in the 
] . numbers of people in the United States who are relatively ''free" to 
move, including elderly retirees^ and (3) the widespread preferences . 
for living in smaller towns and rural areas. 

Because of the recent mip^ation trends, the number of areai in 
the /United States now ex^riencing p^wth is plater than at any 
other time in the last several decades (see Chapter 2). The implica- 
tions of such' widespread new, and often uriex^cted, growth are far- 
i reaching, including the sudden need md/or demand for new' or ex- 
Ipanded local services and facilities, and the changing geographic 
dimension of the demand for socia^ services which is being felt by 
national, state, rod local governments, . ' - - . 

i The thrust of research in the i97ps has been directed toward 
documenting^ verifying, and* interpreting the pppulation 
Vturharound,''^ But, while the tumsround has been given early and 
ydespread attention, there is still need for continued monitoring, 
understanding the relationship tetween it and various societal eon^ 
ditionSj and addressing its impli^tions for rural ar^ms. The agenda 
for the 1980s should be enl^^d to encompass these needs and in 
particular to address the impacts and policy issues which ^e likely 
to accompany the turnaround. This volume bridges the concerns of 
the two decades ^y presenting a series of analyses which address 
both the population patterns and processes and the impacts ^nd 
pQlicy issues associated with the turnaround The chapters in this 
volume^ which focus on the Midwest (including the states indicated 
in Figure 4.2% were originally presented at a conference entitled 
/TJnderstanding Populatiwi Change; Issues and Consequences of 
Population Redistribution in the Mdwest,** held at the University of 
niinois at Urbana-Champflign in March 1979, The focus on the 
Midwest is appropriate because the recent trends are of major 
significance to the region, both in terma of its growth relative to the 
nation as a whole, and4n terms of population redistribution within 
the region. , 

The previous numbered pigs fn' ^ 
the original document was blank. 
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Th# Conteiits U ^ 

The chapters in this volume ^ ^be grouped into two brdad ^ 
categories The firet four embrace broad demopfaphic, geographic^ 
hiitorical, imd policy aspects of the recent population rediteibution 

^patterns. In tfie first contribution, Morrison plac^ th^ Mi^West Jn 
the nationai 0ntext of changing, population structure Te- 
^tribution. ^is is followed by BOT^hert'a research, w 
the tiistorical arid geograpWc foa!^s which Mve shap^ the cutteht 

: patterns. In the third chapter, Beale and Fuguitt^ fecus on demo-r 
ffaphic aspects of rediitribution vrittiin the region, jwMle^in Chapter 
4 Widner and BuAaum situ^tte Midi^st t^nds withiji a policy ccp- 

iiexL The second group of ^chapteii fKamiries in depth a siet of 
particular issiies which havf emerged along. with the population" 
turnaround in the Midwest, Sofrank^V^Wi^iMns, arid Fliegel discuis 
results of m extensive survey of recent migrants to fast-p^wing 
nonmetropolitan^ara^ withii^ the region lionsdalft then^mmejitj^ 
ihe decentrajigation^ trend in manufacturing employment and its 
role in population redistribution. In Chapter 7, Berry examines the 

/Importance and implications of land convereion from rural to urban 
uses, while in Chapter 8, Sokolow pddre^s the local political im- 
pacts of recent * growth of small towns!* fn the final chapter, Rosen 
outlines methods and data need^ for populatidn projections and 
p^inte out their^ strengths/ and wealmesses. The chapters represent 

"important statements, by' experts in severed social science fields, par- 
taining to several of the fundammtal population redistribution is- 
sues facing the Midwest s^d the nation^ * 



Th# Obnfbrenaa 

The March 1979 conference* held in Champaign, Illinois, was 
sponsored by the North Central W#Qnal Center for Rural Develop- 
ment, and by the Department tof Geography^ School s of Social 
Sciences, and Depsfftment of Agricultural ^ Economics at the 
University of Illinois. It brought tbgether numerous researchers, in- 
eluding those contributingvphaptere^to the present volume, with 
other academics, planrters, go^mment employees, nepresentatives 
of private .coftcems, and interested lay people. They came frbm six- 
teen states including all p^ts of the Midwest. With such a broadly 
based set of p^ticipants, a wide variety of issues of national, re- 
gional, and local interest were di^i^^d. This volume is one of the 
many outcomes of the cqnference. 
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CHARVERONE ' 

mi TRANSITION TO ZERolpOPULATION 
GRpVmi IN THE MIDWEST ' 

\ Retar A. Morrlidn 



Humo^uB stories about implants abomid. in ^ierl^n foMor^. 
At a plac^ called Piupl^c ^rU^i m what is now soutiiaastmi I^ih^, 
the great Ovarli^^ffral lea^ng west^Iit into two forta.-Thw, so 
tiie |to^ goes, tiie flii^mt had to ehocm: ^gon or Californjia. As 
tfie westward iwh p^w, the ^ople alrtidy i^ttled iii Ck^g0|i feot to 
thinking about how they inight inflwn^ that ehoi^. So along the 
first few miles of Ae b^ail to California they soattered handfuls of 
gold nuggets, while at to start of to otor ti'ail, toy put up a lipi 
3iat said simply, -'Oregon/' The p^ple who diose Oregon were the 
ones who eould read. 

The ip^at migration trails now lead rouA m well as west; only 

, smce 1970, the statistic center of the VB. population has swung 
16.1 miles west and 9.7 miles sou^ And\?l^t ^aws migrants to 
one place instead of mo^er has b^x^me a bit more complex. 

Sunbelt natives may repird the soutiiwestwjffd <bift asmereiy a 
long»qverdue correction of to oripn^ nustidie m^e by to British 
settlers ^en they landed in Vtm uppm right-hand comer of the njap 
instead of proofing directly to Houston. But conceded in the 
sfraightforwEurd geometiy of tose wtori is a complex pattern of 
population i^isMbution that is altering to economic, ^ial, and 
political complexion of m^or regions of to ^im^ and reshuffling 
to locations of population growth md decline m^in torn. Some 
metropolitan areas that wre used to alnmt uninterrupted ^wUi 
now stable or declining; and in^nonmetropolitoi many 
snudl communiti^ wxb experif ncit^wdden and ime^Cp^t^ growth* 

, People of fthe 1970s m%m to want to 6^ whb^ people of the 1940s 
wanted to be /rom. 

Today's highly visible ^mo^^phic chfmges include a falloff in 
tiie birthrate, reversal of the historic movement of people firom rural 
to urban areas, and a redirectioia of Mgration^amohg regions. The^ 
changes have been building momentiun o^r the pMt 18 yeu^s and 
are now operating in a^ncert to produ^ a basic chuige in the nature 
of national ^owA. From the mid-1940s through to early 1960s, 
to pppulatiori p"ew by Iwfi annuid increments of births— a 
kind of p^owth that dep^nd^ far more on biplc^ than on geog- 
raphy; the birthrate was appiakimately the same evetywhere. Now, 
the binhrate has dropped so shuply tot migraite and their ^choices, 

of where to go more importent tom babies in ^termining the 
p'owth or decline of a pdace. And migrwte' choirs have been shift- 
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ing away shitfpjy from larg# metropolitan s^em to smaller ones and 
even to rural communities. 

Absolute i^umters are less important than the chs^acteristicg of 
migrants, ho^?^#ver. To begin with, migrating adults are more inv 
fluential than ^babies whethef they .migrate or not Babies do not 
hold jobs or buy fiouies, nor will they enter a voting booth until they . 
iffe 18, but people over 18 who amve at o^ djpart from. a place 
reprasent a transfer of iinmediate buytog an^^TOing power. Tliis 
creates a so-called '*zero-sum** fraraework, in which population 
growth in one region, or place occure largely at the expen|e of others, 
and does so with social, political, and economic repercussfons. 

Contemporary and Emargent DimographiQ Changas: 
The National Parspeetive^ 

Toward the end of the 1960s, the United States entered a period 
^ of dwnographic fransition to zero ipt)wth, a situation more dtemand- 
ing, perhaps, than either growth or no-growth is likely to be. Na- 
tionally, the population increased L6 percent each year, on average,^ 
between 1955 and 1965- Thereafter, the growth rate declined, 
reachinf its present level of only 0.8 ^rcent. "Zero population 
growth," the end stete of this transition, will come about if fertility 
remains at or below replacement level— an ultimate level of com- 
pleted cohort fertility of 21 births per woman. 

* Currently, Americans are reproducing at a rate that implies about 
1.8 births per woman. One plausible projection of future grow£H 
^ (Census Series ID is premised on the assumption that fertility will 
climb back to the replacement level of 2,Un.that case, the transition 
to Eero growth would be gradual and would extend through about the 
middle of the twenty-first centui^. No less plausible, fertility may 
edge slightly lower than it is now arid level off at t l births per^oman 
(Census Series III). In that case, the transition would te more abrupt 
and the U. S, population would stop growing in 2020, Although for our 
purposes the former projection will be t^en as a 'l)est guess" forecast, 
to^ide our thinking about the future, it is app^ent that under^ 
either projection, the transition to stability will span several decades 
at least;"^ 

P^adoxically, as population growth has slowed, new household 
formations have surged (Figure 1.1). Households are now forming at 
nearly, three times the rate at which the population is increasing, 
and some degree of surge can confidently be expected, to continue at 
least into the late 1980s as the nmny young adults who were torti 
during the postwar baby boom pass through the prime household- 
forming ages. This dispM-ity between numbers of people and num- 
ters of households can be a source of confusion in supposedly 
''declining" areas, A city like Southend, Indian^ for example, can 
be characterized m either growing or cfecHniii|^pending on which 
measure one chooses. Take households as a unit of measure, and 
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Fig. 1,1. CoiitoaBting p^owth rate^ US. population vs.' numter of 
hougeholda 



South Btnd has Jrown rou^ly 1 pamnta^ 1970; count 

people, and it has decliiied about 1 percent ^muidly. 



TTia chariging composition and structure of families 

, Americana are having fewer, ^Idre^ surf by all indication^ are 
settling on the^o-^ild fraMly aa the in Gontrait to 

the thr^-child fraai^ofsthe 1950s. As a result, the iignlflcance of 
ilowing population gMwA exiands beyond the simple arithmetic of 
national numbers to the changihg geometry of family stoucture. 
Future fan^es will eontoin more adtilt riiembers (hence more in- 
^me-eame^ and fewer yoimg. moutiis^to feed, giving a ^adual, 
albeit ^modest, demop^hic boost fo capite if Miily income. A 
more signifiCTint tooit has come from the sh^pl^v rising number of 
wives working outside the^'hphie. T^ayi^fffound 46 percent of mm- 
ried women are in the labor force^new'ly double the 1950 figure rf^ 
24 percent Further increase is likely, not oidvin response to infla- 
tion; but fqr the more fundamental rea^n tdkvives to^^-^iure or^ 
dering Aeir careera m mothers and income^JBfe qujtr mfferently 
from the way they did a decade or twra a^. T^r^a^t earning iri- 
come'^fu'lier in life imd remain in the paid labor force ^ter qhildren 
mrive; their attachment to wrk outside home is mwe pa^ma-" 
nent, Coippared with her countg^a^^ a feneration ago, today's 
working wife is likely to contii^e^working throughout her adult 
yem, andmore oftenatafulWimejob* ^ 
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The future, then, is shaping up as one in which the typi^l fmiily 
will have fewer fmiily members and more dollars to spend on each 
iMmter. This ino^ased affluence is likely to spur the kii^ of 
pursuits^ possessions, and questa tat^ amenities that people wyor 
with discretionauy inpmp— leisure ' and " recreational ac^vities, 
' ownership of second homes, and rpidence in amenity-rich locales 
that appeal to Americans* teste for toumtay living, . 



Pressures of a changing age pfrof ila 

A second important aspect of ^e transition to ZPG is the chang- 
ing age struct!^ of the population. Because many dimensions of 
public and private lift are age-linked, shifte in fertility rates may 
^ave intense*and long-lasting socitiJ, fis^, and political effecte. 

Of ^u^ticular importancfe are dispro^rtion^te changes in the reh 
^tiye . sizes of d^ndent and sup^rting populations. A pn^ally 
growing population expands the demfmd fOT public strvices and 
furnishes the revenues to support them. But both service demands 
and revinuei may growf^or shrink— in" proportion to the popula- 
tion in specific ^ge twigesiiThe bumper^crop of tebies torn just after 
World War II, for example, strained the capacity first of maternity, . 
"wards in the l&40s and 19Sps, then of the schools and universities 
(as well as the juyeniie cour^ and prisons) in the 1950s and 1960s, 
s^d now, in the 1970s, of the job and housing markets. They will 
also strain the capacity of the Swial Securi^ lystem by the early 
^part of the next cantury, because they will ^eatly outnumter the 
children they have produced to shoulder tfie Social Security burd^ 
^ The baby boom and bust may be past, but in their wake they 
have left an uneven age distoibutioTi whose imbarances continue to 
be'telt. The various age\^u^ wiWn the population are chmging 
at widely different rates! The average VS. growth rate of 6 pCTceht 
between 1970 and 1977 aonceals Ifia^ge variations by age group. For 
example: . ' 

1) The population dged 13 (studehts) declined 12 percent, 

2) The: population 25 to 34 (prospective homeowners) increased 
32 percent. \ 

3) The population 65 md older (heavy consumers of health care) 
increased 18 percent 

Inevitably, these discrepancies will aff^t school and college enroll- 
mente, the demMd for paa-ticuto kinds of dwelling units suited to 
specific age groups, and various redisWbution programs such as 
Social Security. - 

The^-called "graying" of the population merit* special attention 
here, sine? older citizens make up a' disproftortionate (^d, in some 
areas, rapidly increasing) fraction of the population in parts of the 
Midwest, Early in the next century, the elderly population will in- 
crease sharply m the last chapter of tfie baby-toom story finally un- 
folds. Today, ^nly II percent of the^US. population is over 65 yeari 
old; 50 years from now, in 2031, that figure will rise to about IB per- 
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cent, or half again as much m to^y. The atti-actions that piu^ts of 
the Midwest hold for this key age group well established and 
merit careful study. , 

Changing trjends in population re^fistrlbution 

Even as national population prowth slows, some sections of the 
nation will continue to grow^even bTOm— while others will lapsa 
into decline. This brings us to the third Mpect of the transition to 
lero p'owth: the kindk^f sattings that p^ple favor as places to live. 

A key contemporary toend is the ^pulation's dispersal from 
Ja^ge communities, labeled "deconcente^ation" hereinafter. The 
average American resid^ in a place that had 546,000 inhabitant in 
1960 and "524,000 in 1970. By 1975, however, jthe populatibn size of 
this hypothetical place was down to only 455,M0— a reduction of 13 
percent irt only five years. Clearly; the U.S. population is favoring 
smaller places. ' 

This deconcentration trend shows up in several ways. Firet, there 
has been a notable shift away from large urlmn centers to smaller 
ones. Major central cities have been losing population for decades, 
bui now major metro^litan areas as a whole are beginning to 
stabilize and decline, ^togethw, 12 of the^ 30 largest Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areaa (SMS As) have failed to register any 
significant population growth sipc«.4970, including five in the 
Midwest: Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Cincinnati. 
The small mf tropolitan areas are the dnes that are now gaining mi- 
^ grants— places like Springfitldj Missouri; St. Cloud, Minnesota; 
Lawrence, Kansas; and Bloomington-Normal, Illinois. 

A second form of deconcen^ation is meti^politan spillover, in 
which the traditional patttro of suburban growth extends into areas 
beyond the metropolitan fringe, Tlie nonmetoopolitan territory adja» 
cant to existing S^BAs fcan be regarded as an incipiently 
metropolitan ^ne. Such "adjacent nonmeto>politan" srem are ex- 
periencing, tapid growth, as satellite to wis and cities take form 
within commuting range of neeffby metopolitan centers. 

A third form of deconcentration is the movement of people into 
tolly remote and sometimes entirely tOteI nonmetropolitan areas, 
which are least susceptible to urban influence. The absolute number 
of migrants involved in this movement is small; but since the areas 
themselves are sparsely populated, the relative impact on these 
destination communities can be substantial.^ 



Manifestations of National Trends In the Midwest^ 

The nationally measured population shifts we have jUst examined 
are abstractions far removed from the palpable experience of popula= 
tion change in specific regions and localities. T^e fact that these shifts 
do not ocfcur uniformly or simultaneously across the nation or even 
within a region carries profound politi^l significance. 
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The North Central Region, like the nation, is in transition from 
growth to eventual stability. Its rate of population growth has 
declined steadily since m^d-century (Figure 1.2): from an average an- 
nual rate of 1.5 per^^t during the 1950a, to^O.9 percent during the 
1960s, to only 0.3 percent during the 1970s.' The region i^'now closer 
than the nation to a state of growthlessness, and is getting tl^ere 
faster. The transition is advancing unevenly, however. It has been 
p^ticul^ly abrupt in the heavily industrialized East North Central 
States (ENC), where a pattern of no-p-owth already has emerged in 
many metropolitan ^eas and impends for the states of Ohio and Il- 
linois, Growth in the West North Central States (WPJC), however, has 
declined much less sharply than in the ENC and the nation as a 
whole, and shows signs of stabilizing. 
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1950-60 M96CH70 1970-78 , 

Fig, 1,2. The slowing pace of population growth in the Midwest _ 

Overall, zero population growth ^ms likely to m^e its debut 
earlier in the Midwest than elsewhere. In addition to low fertility, cer- 
tain other factors are inhibiting the region's growth: (a) the in- 
tensified net out-migration from the ENC, which is directly offsetting 
roughly half of the populations natural increase, and (bHhe popula- 
tion's somewhat older age structure in peffts of the WNC, which has 
reduced the capacity for natural increase. The transition to eventual 
stability, however, is marked by a more balanced pattern of popula- 
tion change than before: Metropolitan and nonmetropolitan trends no 
longer diverge as sharply as they did in earlier decades. 

The emergence of zero growth 

In the metropolit^ Midwest, the widespread disappearance of 
growth mirrors the national trend, but more acutely. This point is il- 

» 1 r- . ^ 
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lustrated in Figure 1,3, which compares the change between 
1960s and 1970s in the annual p^wth rate^of the irietropol| 
population and ite two componente^ natural increase and net mi 
tion. The^extent of decline in natural increase (reflecting lower 
fertility) has been identical in both the Midwest and the nation. 
Out-migration is the chief culprit responsible for the early advent of 
no-growth in midwestem metropolitMi M*eas. Out-migrationyrecame 
especi^ly noticeable during the 1970s in the ENC's large industrial 
metropoli^^^enters. Metropolitan areas of the Midwest, unlike the 
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Fig, 1,3, The^slowdown in metropolitan growth in the North Centr^ 
Region due to declines in fertility and miration 
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Fig, 1.4. Increase in nonmetropolitan growth due to net migration 
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rest of the nation, have experienced a worsening of net migrat^n in 
alLcategories of population si^e.^not merely the large ones. 

In the nonmetropolitan Midwest rates of growth have increased, 
although not as much as in the nation (Figure 1.4). Here, too, net 
migration has $een the principal source of change. The influx of mi- 
grants has more than offset the declining rate of natural increase. 

The most useful information abgut trends in nonmetropolitan 
areas can be gained lOnly by distinguishing at least two kinds of ^ 
such areas: those ^at.ate so near to an SMSA that they serve as re- 
ceptacles for metropolitan, spillover, a^d those that yo not 'becauM 
they are more remote or even isolated, A crude but serviceable dis- 
tinction is to classify counties according to wheth^ or npt they are 
adjacent to an SMSA, 

This distinction is made in Figure 1.5 for the ENC, the WNC, 
and the enti^ nation (based on S^KAs defined as of 1974). The 
most dtamatic migration shift has occurred in the non adjacent coun- 
ties, an indication that the turneTOund in nonmetropolitan migra- 
tion is not the result simply of n^tropolitan sprawl. It is also ap- 
parent that the reversal from net out-migration to in-migration in 
the remoter counties was gathering force well before the widespread 
publicity it was accorded in the 1970s, The percentage increases in 
rates in Figure 1.5 are deceptively large^ to be sure, owing to the 
small absolute numbers' of migrarfo involved, (If 6,000 migrants 
moved to Calhoun County, Illinois, its populatidn would increase^ 
100 percent.) The larger message, however, is clear: Places that once 
conformed to — indeed, defitied^ — ^the stereotype of the isolated 
midwestern community whose destiny was to decline, now exhibit 
cleaxcut demographic vitality, - 
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Fig. 1.5. The nonmetropolitan migration turnaround, 1950-74, by 
metropolitan adjacency 
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SubPfeg tonal patterns 

Because it is more meaningful and useful to interpret metro- 
^litan and nonmetropolitan trends at a subregional scale, I shall 
rely on a less commonly used system of economic sjibregions 
formulated and applied by Calvin L, Beale and his associates at the 
U,S. Depiurtment of Agriculture. These subregions divide the nation 
into 26 -economically and culturally distinct groupings of counties, 
irrespective of state toundaries (which are often ifftificialX These 
subregions differ impolrtantly in re^urce endovyTnent, economic ac- 
tivity, and the evolutiofi and present form of huma^settlement. 

Unpublished summf^ data (kindly fur^ffiSd by Beale) show 
the net migration into and out of the couAtimlWt make up each of 
these 26 economic subregions. Rates at which s™regions ^e gain- 
ing or losirig population through migration s^i showA for three 
analytical groupings of counties within..^^h^abr^gion: (1) SMSA 
Qountias, (2) nonmetropolitan counties adjacent to SMSAs, and (3) 
nonmetropolitan counties not adjacent to S^ffiAs, These data enable 
us to measure the rate of minatory gain or loss for the "average'' 
rounty in iach of these three types. (Because the datiPfumished are 
in summary formi, the "average" TOUnty discussed 4n this sect ion is 
weighted by ite population sImJ * . 

Of these 26 subregions, 10 fall partially or wholly within the 
Midwest (see Figures 1,6, 1,7, and 1,8): 

^ Northern Appalachian Coal FHelds " * 

— Lower Great Lakes Industa^ial 

— Upper Great Lakes 

— Dairy Belt 

— Central Com Belt' 

— Southern Com Belt. ^ ' 

— Southern Interior Uplands 

— Ozark-OuacHita Uplands 
— - Southern Great Plains 

— Northern Great Plains , 

Data at this scale reveal a variety of cle^ patterns among these 10 
subregions. Population and mip'ation chants for the metropolitan 
and nonnjetropolitan counties within these subregions will be the 
focus, ^ 

Metropolitan counties 

Figure L6 displays subregions where metropolitan areas are los- 
ing migrants (dotted pattem) and gaining migrante^ (dptt^ pattern). 
The tolder patterns indicate that outflow or inflow began or in- 
tensified^ betweeen this decade and the previous one; for example, 
heavy dots signify a high^ outflow rate during the 1970s than the 
1960s or a shift to net outftigration following net in-migration dur- 
ing the 1969s. (Data in Table 1,1, on which Figures 1,6, L7, and 1,8 are 
basedj show the dep'ee to which net outrmigration or in-migration i 
has intensified over these two per iodsJ 
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Fig,.l.,6. Metropolian counties^ the changing locus of migratory 
growth ' * , 
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Tablm 1. I^C^^^ mmm g^pq ga^fcg, change for 10 Midw6$tem E^nomiq 
"and 1970-1 975 \ = 
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The metropolitan Midwest has rega>tered a widespread although 
not universal worsening of migration trends. In the highly urtenized 
Lower Great Lak^Industrifid sub^gion (No. 5) and the Southehi 
Combelt (No. 9), net out-migration h^ bmught metrdpolitan popula- 
tion growtlr essentially to a halt In the Dairy Belt (No, 7), tfe cessa- 
tion of previous net in-mi^ation hsa sharply ^urtaile^ich grbwth. 
In the less urbanized Southern Great Plains (No, 22) ffil the Ozarte- 
Ouachita Uplands (No. 20), however, migration trends h^ improved, 
acpplerating the growth of metrofwliA^opulation there. 



NonmetropoMtari counties 

The strong re^^val of population growth in nonmetropolitan areas 
in the 1970s reverses a long history of net out-mip-ation. Several in- 
fluences, often mutually reinforcing, help explain it: 

^ Ease of access to the n^ional metropolitan economy. 
Metropolitan outcr^pings have apj^fiffed in remoter areas 
along new or e^piyded transportation routes — an evolution of 
metropolitan spatial form that gives rise to new urban nodes, 

— rndustrial \ trends. Manufacturing has decentralized in 
response to reduc^ transportation rosts, inexpensive land, 
and low wage rates in nDnmetax^politan ^eaa; and energy ex- 
traction has revived in certain Effeas. 
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— Changes in life-Btyh The trend toward earlier retirement and 
i semi-retirement hs^ multiplied the ranks of retirees and 
^lengthened the interval during later life whan a person is no 
^ longer ^ed to a specific place by a job. New sources of income, 

such as ^nsions, have add^,taretiraas' mobility and,in an in- 
J creasingly service-oriented society, they craata markets 

wherever they go, Additionallyi people of iJl i^es are pui^uing 
leisure activi tills in amenity-rich affeaa outside the daily range 
of metopolitan commuting. 
Together, these changes li^gjmd a broad foundation for growth 
r in nonmetropolitan areas. Sarvici^ftJw^fOTiving migrants and tem-^ 
porary residents provides opportimities that induce existing residents 
to stay and ehti^ more newcomers. Although circumstances var^ 
from place to place, the outcomes' are much the same: Initial base 
eB^ployment opportimities, however seated, furnish the tobs that re- 
tain existing residents an^ draw opportimity-seeking mip*ants from 
elsewhere. The resulting population, lar^r and more affluent, 
enlarges local demafid for go^s and services, and creates new jobs 
that attract still more migrants,^ y ' 

A number of a^eas are neither clewly rural nor clearly urban. The 
federal tfstinction between metTOpolitan and nonmetrbpolitan was 
designed to reflect the presence or ateence of social and economic inte- 
gration into city life that is conferred by residence in a particular loca- 
tion. But the definitions ^e not ri^rous in appli^tion. Many rjesi- 
dents of adjacent *'nonmetoopoliten'' counties are functionally 
"metropolitan." They live more like city-dwellers than country people. 

The data in Figure 1.7 distinguish this "disguised metropolitan 
gro^tii" within each subregion. In the^ areas adjacent to the nation's 
mefl^olit^n centers, the pervasiveness of renewed growth is evident. 
During the ifeBOs, fully 7 of the 10 midwestem subregions registered 
more than a nominal rate of net migration loss in the "non- 
metropolitan adjacent" sector. In the Southern Great Plains, that loss 
was severe enough te produce absolute population decline despite the 
moderately high birth rates in that decade. Yet in the IStOs, net mi- 
gration has become distinctly more pteitive (or less negative) in 9 of 
these 10 subregions. 

This cessation of previous, often severe out-migration from the 
"nonmetropolitan adjacent" sector suggests that metropolitan growth 
continues, although perhaps not almys within the wbitrary boun- 
daries of SMSAs. The true picture undoubtedly is more complex than 
these data can reveal and does not lend itself to simple generaliza- 
tions. Judging from the pervasive growth ^ends here, however, it is 
reasonable to infer that, throughout most of the Midwest, the "ex- 
urban** sector has fallen more heavily under the sway of metropolitan 
influence in the 19708 than before: 

Population trends in the "nonadjacent" sector reflect develop- 
ments in areas legated beyond the immediate sphere of' daily 
' metrbpolitan life. Such counties by no means lack sizable urban cen- 
ters; but by definition such center are below the'minimum 50,000 
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A more balanced pattern of growth 

The Midwest, a§ Beale and Fu^L^tt have noted, exhibits a central 
demographic paradox: Despite the record-low rate of growth in the 
region's population, more counties wiuiin the region are registering 
population growth than at any previous time in this century. The 
more balanced (i.e., spatially more uniform) pattern of growth gives 
rise to new and vari^ future ^saibilities for nonmetropolitan areas. 
First, the new migrant influx to nonmetropolitan areas signals 
emerging strengths and new opportunities for economte develop^ 
ment in areas that previously lost residents. The forces/6M4|id this 
spontaneous growth merit close examination to see if^Sney can be 
enlisted in the aid of other, still disfress^, areas as part of conscious 
policy. The bases of growth of nonmetoopolitan population in the 
Ozark-Ouachita Uplands, for example, may include activities that 
BT^ now feasible in other regions. 

Second, the changed prospects for economic development re- 
flected in and brought about by this influx have an important bear- 
ing on the targeting of development assistance, and the specific type 
of assistance called for>For example, places irf which population 
ows through natural increase ^nnot necess^ily be equated with 
those in which population grows exclttsively through an influx of 
migrants (even though their growtfi rates might be' identical). 
Whereas the former type of place nmy retain mpst of its prime work- 
ing-age. population, the latter may be imdergoing demographic re- 
composition, with arriving retirees replacing , departing young 
adults. Clearly, a new manufacturing firm scouting labor markets 
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vv^u]W favor the former^ while an antarepreneur looking for a location 
in which to build a resort complex nmy ptefi^Ae^ latter. 

Outlook for the future ^ ' , ■ 

In looking ahead, the direction that migration will take is a key 
uncertainty. Will the exodus'from the ENC inter^fy and that from 
the WNC halt altogether? What of the fortunes of metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan areas? There are no sure ana^mjiere, of course, 
for the stubbornly uncertain futm^ resists precis prediction. It is 
possible, however, to identify relevant uncertainties so that our 
judgment about the future will be informed. We must recogni^ that 
migration patterns are inherently changeable, lie constantly shift- 
ing spatial distribution of economic opportunity to which net migr^ 
tion flovys respond lies largely beyond predictive reach. Moreover, re- 
gional migration trends are a complex amalgamation of primly 
tod return movement, and the Md^^st, with many ex-residents 
elsewhere, is iUSceRtible to sizable ftiture flow of return mip^ation 
and hence future growth, , ' / 

A major uncertainty is whether tiw reverefid*df the prolonged his- 
toricaJ out-mip^ation friojn nonmetopolitan areas, that appe^e^ in 
the 1970arwill be temporary or long-lasting. The reasons for this re- 
v^sal are multifacetad and intompletely underi trod; multiple^ 
tauses are at work, and in different ways In different places. Mijch 
of t^e shift has coincided with ^d nmy due in some measure to 
the economic recfession of the eM4y 1970s, To the extent that it is, a 
resumption of metropoli toward migration would be expected with 
improvement in the economy; but although the economy has now 
improved, the shift has persisted through the most recent p^iod 
measured (1975-1973)/*° giving it tht'iipj^affance of more than a 
merely temporary episode (as was ite one historical Counterpart dur- 
ing the 1930s Depression). ' 

In looking ahead^ we must re^^iize that what is taking place is 
neither a stajistical quirk nor a nwmentary phenomenon. Al^o, we 
must understand the /Various, ^mewhat contradictory, influences 
that condition the likely longevity of these trends. In a perceptive 
recent essay, Alonso has called attention to the following considera- 
tions [1]: * 

14 A, trend that is sure to persist is the continuing expansion of 
urban activities an^tf influence beyond the boundaries of 
metropolitan areas/ a trend that accounts for much of the 
decline of those areas/ . 

2) The number of retired people will continue to increase. Many 
of them mi^ated to cities from rural areas originally, and 

^ are now free to go back, 

3) The rural ization of labor-intensive manufacturing may have 
passed its ppak. The total number of production workers in 
manufacturing Is steady, and it appears unlikely that 
metropolitan areas will lose ve^ much more of their labor 
force. ' • 
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4) Af wviving economy should bring continued growth in 
raereation industrias,^ and the outlook remains bright for 

, . employment in mining, energy, environmentol and resource 
" improvements, and aiiociated construction; 

5) Agricultural employment is virtuslly certain to continue to 
decline. , ' 

6) As the acQ^Eiy^f^coyeri, some of the retwn-mip'ation that 
usually occvyrs in Jiwd times will reverse once again. 
The energy crisis and the ways in which we cope with it may 
affect several of these toends. The expamsion of the urban 
fieljd pwtly depends on the cost of mwing people and goods; 
transportation for itt clients is crucid to much of the recrea- 
tion indus^; and, becMi^ ^' densities and long dis- 
tances, resident of rur» areas and small towns consume 
large amounts of energy. 

On the basis of these considerations^ Alonso foresees a continua- 
tiori of th# halt in the dv#rall growtii of meteopolltan weas and of 
tiie gain in iureas designated as nonmetiropolitan. 

The Censui Biureau's newly prep^ed state population projec- 
tions furnish another perspective on where these new trends might 
lead (Figure 1.9) [24]. The Bui^au presents three different projec- 
tion series that shwe common assumptions concerning projected 
ferfility and mortality." Where th^ differ is in their assumptions 
about net interstate migration. &ries H-A assumes that the migra- 
tion patterns observed from 1965 through 1975 will pei^ist to the 
year 2000; Series II-B assumes cxjntinuatlon of 1970-1975 migrition 
patterns; and Seri^ II-C (a projection that is useful more for il- 
lusteajion than for forecasting) assume no net migration after 1975, 
(T^ese projections do not ^istinguirii between metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas.) ^ . 
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Prcgictionii n^A W ^awitify tviro ^sions^ o^^ ttie 

Mdwedt's 6vtrall dtmographic Aitiu^ m (gbmimmg, of 

corn^p continued lom fertility), apsumptions of Series II-A 
' fumiih a sounder tedml^l basis tot long-rwge f^€^§tihg^(e.g.v^ to 
2000), because they inrarporate a loi^r sei^nt of the rteent his- 
torical h'end in miration. Hie aMun^tions of Series II-B are more 
suitablt for neio'^ or ititarmediatt^tmn fra^irating 
. 1986), tocause they rest W a more recent, albeit short, wgment of 
that trend. \ ^ 

If you are skeptioal abQut how pminiuient tiie regidn^ mi^atlon^ 
patterns of the 1970i will\ be, ^Series H-A will accord more alosely 
with your views. If you regsu^ the 197ps trend as the wave of the 
future, than Series II-B wm accord more closely with your view, 
liiese projectioni suggest that ttoe Is pirhaps mdfe^uncertointy 
about the future rouiBt of prpwth in the ENC than in the WNC. In 
either case, however, it is appu^nt that the ^fidiA^st as a whole i$ 
likely to hava.a he^ stut over the rest Of th^ nation In u^rivlng at 
the state of growMessness that impends in the ne%t centuiy. 

Conaluiions ' 

In the Midwest, as in the rest of the nation, significant trans- 
formations Br% under way in the population's s^cture and pattei^ 
of settlement. The fertility rate\hai declined to a level below 
repl#^ment, leaving migration and the a^ com^eitlon of the 
poptuation as the crucial factoid op which the future growth or 
decline of localities and regions ^11 m^^. Hie ute^lar patterns of 
p*owth and decline are already engen£ring pei^lstent imbalances 
&at compel adaptations, eq»eaially at ihe local le^L Some localities 
will have to adjust their fiscal systems\^to pro^rty values and sales 
tax revenues that no longer pt?w, to a surplus of schools and other 
idle capital stock, ajid to changes in pt^pulatlon mix. Other j^^s 
will confiront a situation of el&er pt^pero^ stability or diAine. 
Still others will experience rapid p^owth that they Brm ill equipped 
to cope with, md which th^ic residents may vigorously oppose, Is» 
sues of access— by whom, to what plade, iind for what purpose— ^e. 
likely to intensify. 

Demographic analysis can elucidate the sources of strain here 
and strengthen the Judgment that policjmaakera bring to their de- 
cisions^ It also can draw attention to emerging and approaching Is- 
sues aisc^iated with population shifts. Both Jud^nent and foresight 
will be enhancedTjy^clo^ and continuous monitoring of toends, and 
by periodic diagnosis of any eronomic and social problems that these 
tifends are likely to bring in their w&er- 

Policies that addreF*^ iisues could Beiimii^ to reacting; or 
they could advwce n,^. puiposM; or they could promote the 
specific goals of ^me . ias^ar plan. M^tever policy stance Is chosen, 
there will be an ongofrnff need for facts and analysis that can focus 
attention on issues appelated with in^nding demopaphic changes 
and set the stage for pir^lic debate on how to accommodate thentf. 
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MvK Menchik, radJu^th feeler wi A res 

section is based on the author's Ovendew of Dtmopaphic Trends 
Shaping the Nation's Future [17] and McCMthy and Molrlson [17]. 
See alio Espenshade and Serow [6] and Westoff [26]> " 

• ' ' ^ ■ " " : S ' ' - 
^Details on each projeqtion series are pven in U/ Si Bureau of the 
QmBm [23], Although a number of imcerteinties cloud^he butlpok fo^ 
national popiilatlon growth^ they are well-defined uncertaintiei and 
there is a substantial body of evldwice on which to bait .an Infqjrmed 
judgment. In the present authcM^'s judgmient: (1) the long- term ^end 
of fertirity is Ve^ milikely to rise above 2,7 births per woman (cor- 
responding to Census Series I); (2) It seeins plausible, oh the other 
hand, that growtii could diminish to a level below that depicted in 
Series III; (3) annual growth rates are idmost certain t^ become more 
volatile as couples exercl^ more effective control over whether and 
when to have children in response to economic conditions. 

For further discussion of these issues, see Buti and Ward [3], 
Campbell [4], Gibson [9], Rlndfuss and Bumpass [18]^ Sklar and- 
Berkov [19], and Westoff [26, 27]. 

"^For further elaboration, see Bednarzik and Kltin [2], Hayghe [10], 
Mlller[16],andJohnson[ll]. , . ' 

^Between 1960 and 1970, the 1,600 nonmetropolitan c^i^ties that 
were not adjacent to a metropolitoi area (1974 definition) incurred a 



million. Between 1970 and 197gi such countiea registered a net ftiipa- 
tion gain of 0.7 million. In abwluta termsj then,'this reversal has been 
relatively minuscUle: from an annual netoutflowdf about ji3tf,000 dur% 
ing the 1960s to an annual net Inflw of about 130,000 during the first 
half of the 1970s. - ■• 

^or additional background, ^e following studiei will ^ useful: the ^ ^ 
Beale and Fuguitt chapter in this book^ Fuguitt and Beale [8], and 
Michigan State University [15]. , 

^TTiese data and most of the other figures in this s^tion of the chapter 
we dra^ from Pupiitt [7]. 

*Being in summwy form for each midytical type, the data implicitly 
weight the "average" county of that type by ite population. As an il- 
lustration, a hypothetical subregion might contain 10 metropoUtwi 
countiea, one with a population of one nfillion and the other nine with a 
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TRANOTON TO apio OTOwra 

^mbintd population of 500,0M. If tile format doimty lost 10,000 res- 
^hta toough nef^jmip'atloiEi and ttie latt^ nine jpunad 1,000 real- 
dants tach, the matropoUtoi ^^^p^ would rapster a net loss of 1,000, 
even though moat meta^pol i ton comiti^ had experienced inmip'ation. 

j^^^iB varied circumstfuiCiSs under which such ^wtti is taking ^ace in 
title MidWeit have been examined in se^^ral'recent studies. In addition 
& works in this took, ifee: Fuguitt and Bede [8], Michigan State 
University [15], and Fupiltt [7], Dorf and Hoppt [5], l^amtert [12], ^ 
Marans et aL tl3], Tordella [20, 21, 22], Wang and Beegle [25], ^ 
Williams and McMillen [28], Williams and Sofranko [29], and Zuiches 
andRieger[30]. 

^^uring that peri^, migrants to the n^to^litan sector were out= 
numbered bjr tho^ moving out by a rmtio of 8 to 4 

' ^^hase assumptions^are derived fttim the fertility and mortcdlty as- 
sumptions of Series U of the Bureau's currtnt set of national popular 
tion projections. See U.E Bureau of tiiattnsus[23]. . 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SHIFTS IN MIDWEStffiN 
POroi^tldN IN THE TVVE 

John R. Borohert^ ^ - 

T^is chapter nvimwB po$t-1970 p^UAtionih^ m the Mdwest in , 
^e perspective of loi^^nm ti^ndsdinee^l sin^ 1920 is 

the latett epoch, md probably tiie last, in a ISO^year era of cheap 
fossil fuel in the United States. Now tl^ naition is surely entering a 
new era^ Mgger^ by tiie rising of ener jQr md raw mat^ials imd 
;the ^adu^, proping ^velopment of new ener^ soiu^c^ 

In that ^tttng, chapt^ ^q^ores fwo conaplementary ques-.. 
tions. Do the^end^ of ^e early 197M forediadow a new shape of the 
midwestem settlement pattern in anrnmr^tig new #a? do recent 
sMfts reflet in ps^ pla3dng out dt fDng-t^m tiendi initiated 
ly in this centiuy by tile internid conibustion en^n^ euid in part short- 
term fluctuations assodated wl^ uni^ie, ^t^teophic evtnta~most 
notably the post-World War 11 bal^ boom? 

^The Metropolttan Framawork ^ 

. To' describe the pattern of p^pidation shifts since 1920, we can 
divide tiie map of the Afidwest into duee lones based on degrees of 
mi^opplitan accessibility. Tho^'i^n^ are shown in Figure 2.1. 

One Eone consists of the 75 Stondard Abti^politm Statistical 
Areas (SR©As) of fte U. S. Censtui. Each SMSA is a county or pt>up 
of coimties containing a major city and 5Uburbii\Ten of the 
metropolitan areas are among tiie hl^-ordar SMSAs of the United 
States [7r. Each is the home of mem than a million people. The 
otiiers are low^rder ^metropolitan anas — tiieir populations range 
from about 60,000 to 750*000* Mwiy of ^e me^pp^Utah areas are 
;i^ntiguous; the suburbs ;pf one abut the suburt^ of another, and 
i^ey cluster in a few qoncititi'atipns aofoss ihap of the region. 

The second zone in FifUr^ 2.1 includes the counties outside the 
StSbAB which j neverthelwi^^ie wi^n uie metit)pQ|itan. commut- 
ing zone [1]. Th^e cotuitiisi com^^ the outer commuting zone. 
Their economies nmy be dominated by farn^ng or forestry, but 'the 
commuting residents affect the county inccpiet age level, and 
^owth rate.- 

Th^third zone includes tile truly nonme^politan counties 
tile farm, forest, mine, and resort areas center^ on the smaller 
cities and town$ of tiie regiph. 

The map shows that many ^ tiie commuting ^nes cy/erlap. 
Counties of neightoring metropolitui areas are partly — ^sometimes 
almost entirely~wi&in each oti^'s conunuting zones. Hence,, 
some parte of the Midwest are sprawliitg cli^ters of S^^^As and at- 

The p^ylom numbered pap fn 
t^j ^rginal document was blanfc . 




MeTROPQLiTAN AHEA 
^ gOMM UTING ZONIS ' 
Within SMSA 



MITROPOUTAN CENTRAL ClTllS 
^AND S4liA POPULATIONS - 

^ ^ )HICH ORDER 



' l|g. 2.1. Zones of me^politan acc^nbij^ity in the Nfidwtit , 
Sourcei: UB, Bm^au of tiie Cenmis [20] Sni Berry and Giilardil]. 

Vtaiphad outer commuting zones. On tim troffiQ map! they are webs 
of intarlocking mA bverlapping taips ti work, trade, or recreation, 

About siKteen million of the Mdwest's population live in the 
Antral counties of the 10 high^der tmtmpoiliUai areas, about 24 
million in the remaining counties of tiie 75 SilSAs. Another seven 
million live in the outer commuti^ zones of iffie SMSAs, and the 
remaining 10 million-plus live in the other nonmett'dpolitan coun- 
ties. - 
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A Lagaay from th# Railroad Epoch 

an important degree the ^ meti^politan pattern shown in 



Figure^! is a le^^ from the railroad epoch. 

A^^e railroad followed the advwcing frpntier across the 
NUdwest, the main lines evolved in Mm^es or corridors linking the 
p'eat commercial cities (Fi^ire 2JX Hie midwastem corridora were 
at first p^ of a national iQrstem of rail f^ders and watir arteries 
focusing on New York and New Means [5]. The great commCTCial 
cities of the Midwest were the ^rts at critical locations on the 
Great L^es and Ohio-Mississippi^Mmiiri ^stem. 
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Fig. 2.2. Major rail corridoi^ and metropolitan areas in the Midwest, 
1920 ^ 



Note: Edges of each corridor are the outer-mOTt of the bimdle of rail 
lines connecting metropolis acem at eitiier end of the cor- 
ridor. 

Within the major rail cprridora^tween the p^eat, high-order 
/commercial cities, lower-brdsr metropolitan eenteri p;ew where 
stfiere wf re important resources of wat^ power, coiJ, oil, and gas. 
Thus' there emerged vmry early tihe familiar cltuters of urban cen- 
ters ait^g .the Grand md Kalama^ rivers in aouthern Michigan, 
'tiie CoyMOga and the Mahoning in northeast OhiOj the Miami in 
southwest Ohio, th&> Rock in nortiiem Illinois and southern 
Wisconsin, and the Cedar in eajtern^ Iowa. Equally familiar 
clusters emerged on the weiteraJndiwia-Qenti^al Illinois coal fields 
md the old Lima^astera Indiana oil ond gas fields. 
' As the railroads grew in speed and capacity and took an over- 
whelming dominance of the nation^ tewisportation system, those 
dwie corridors persisted and reinforced ^e iriitial metropolitan 
centers* ^ 

Meanwhile, zones of influence ^veloped ^ound the m^'or 
urban centers. Milk toains and daiiy farming interacted to define 
tiie metropolitm milksheds. Weekly commuters rode the milk 
trains to seasonal or irrepilu* jobs or toade schc^li in the cities. 
SatelUte manuf^turing plants grew along ^e main line railroad 
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aidingi within one or two hours of city qome offices. In general the 
ti^actor encouraged fewer and big^r farms. But in these ^nea of 
frequent city contact and interaction, farm sim increased slowly or 
not at all [9, 10]. Not only dairying but also supplemental off-farm 
income opportunities were surely helping to buck the trend toward 
bigger^ fvma ao pervasive in the rest of the C^n Belt. 

By the turn of the century the importance of these latent com- 
muter zones and urban cluatera was enough to stimulate the in- 
vestment of a billion dollars (ten billion translated into 1979 
equivalents) in the elec ^p interurtan railway network shown in 
^gure 2 J [38], To be su^|l^6 density of the interurban nitwork 
Acreaaed from east to west^ from tiie older cities to the newer, and 
firom the larger meteopolltaui iffe^ to the smadler. That pattern 
probably reflected similar variations in intensity of development of 
the outer zones of influence and interaction ^oimd the major cities 
at that time. 

The major centers of induabriiJ employment in 1929 still 
reflected the pattern of the great ^te, th<e main rail qorridora, and 
the critical resource locations in ^oae corridors [4]. The map in 
Figure 2.4 shows extreme concentration at the great industrial- 
commercial mefropoliten ^enters. More thm one-fourth of the in- 
dustrial jobs in the entire North Centi^al states were in six coun- 
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Fig. 2,3. Electric inter-urban railways and tcday's metr 
commuting zones » 

Sources' Berry and Gillard [1] and Walmsley [38]. 
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ties. On th^ o^er hand, the s^^mw shcrws thst the process of 
dispersion arotmd tiie mi^or Istnt^s^^ already brought signifi> 
cant basic manufacturing to farm ti^Loe cant^ in scortd of coun^ 
ti^. In general, the larger the metropolitm indus^ial concentra^ 
tion, the mbre extaniive the di^^^^ound it/ 

Thui one coul^i^gu that by ^e 1910s thil mUkfheds, electoio 
^ Intermrbvi lines, and satellite industiies foreshadowed the coming 
outer commuting ^nts that gir^e tile n^tropbUtan ^eas in the 
automobile epoch. , ^ ^ 

Shifts from th# Rail Lo^ 

^ Since the 192te the automobilt^tractc^ cheap^il technology has 
dominated the/ circulation systenL Given that techndd^, 
midwestem settiement has shiftod tomurd a new optim^ pattern. 
THie 'ihift has teen lin^t^ of ^un^ by the rate of investtnent in 
replacement constiniction, the pid^ly declining population 
p^wtii rate, in th^ region ^ a .whole, aid tiis need for each 
Jiousehold to compromise, in its own way, te^een the desire to 
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Fig. 2.4. 1929 manufacturing jobs Mid^«^adl9M^58 ^ > ; 
&urce: Borchert[4L ' 
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^oticipate in an exchange econorny and the deiire to increase its 
personal living* ^ace. Nevertheleii^ theahift in pattern has been as 
inexorable as the glaciei^ that qver^rede most of the repon in the 
ic^ ages« 

The spre^ of manutacturing 0 * 

The spread of mmufacturing es^lo^ment sin^ the 1920i shows 
two mB^ar trends (1) tiie concentration of growQi at the newer, l^ga 

: conmerciid metropolitui ^eas in the mstem pirt of the Com Belt; 
and (2) tiie spread of industiy from the larftr cities to county seat 

^farm tr^e eent^, westw^^ acro^ moyst of the Com Belt. There 
was olbviously a move to the labor mvplus ^as, the farm markets, 
and the local en^preneurs of Uie c^tm^niide as well m to the 
newer metropblitui markets. ^ ^ 

. Most of ti^i ad\^ce of ^e indqsMal^^ to took place from the 
1626s to tiie 195^ It is not a r^nt phenomenon. Thm the map in 

«FHguto 2,5 mhovm relatively little geo^phl^ expansion in the 
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Fig. 2.6. 1968 manufacturing Jobs md spread 1968-72 

Sources: 1972 data from U.S. Bureau of the Census (20] and 

Borchirt [41: ^ 
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Rg'. 2.6. Cojq.centt'fiir&i of 1988-^^72 ffwwth, of i^iinufactuif'ing 
employment' within artas ' of < I'iiidium-arid low-density 
. , manufactilring ddvelopnient In 19S8 

a^umst Borehtrt [4], VS. Bureau of tiie Cthms [18,20]. . 



j960s an4 1970s. But graph In FigUfe 2.6 shorn tht nudor ds- 
^nti'ali^tion within tiie esl^blished mel 'tamaework tftor 
f| /ri9§0 raetiaion. Olter iidustriid disbieto wittiiii the six^at aon^ 
.^ipfr^timis at Cltveluld, CiMimiati« Diti^^ CMciago, AUlwaukaei 
Louie shovi^ m almost in^mq^bla n^urion. Memwhils 
^^pi rapid new growtii of Uit sute^ientyeai^hi^ shifted !^ sub^ 
of tilt hi^^der eehtem to the small €itie§-^td i^latlvel^; 
;ii^naiv0 opNgn Imd higMy.a^^ble to the miyor tntf kat& or leM 
ac^^ible but sute^tiilly eheapei^ limd and labor in the cquh- 
tayside, - ' » 
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Tha spread df urbari population ; 

In ateolute numbers, the growth of nudwistam population since 
1920 has teen ewntially witfiin the metopolitan areM and their 
. ;present-day commuting zones, witii littie elsewhtre. Counties in the 
S^QAs wd conunutiar sones have p©wn from 24 million to *46 
million. Meanwhile, population in tiie remmi^r of the region was 
riightly more than 11 million in 19M, slightly tmder 11 million in 
197S; 

The graph in Rgttfe 3.7 sho>^ the population trends in each of 
fou^ p'oupi of cotmties classified a^m^ng to metropolitan iize and 
acbe&sibility. Fowmain points emK'gi from ttie graph, (1) Growth in 
the siiburbMi cwmtiei and the low-cn^r metropolitm "Iffeas has y 
b^n ^nsistemly the toongei^ especially in the 1960i. (2) Th^*^ 
Aunties' of tne outer cprtmuting zon^— though technically 
_ mateopolitan"— Have pbwn consistently^ wito the most growtMince 
\ 1950. (3) The nonmetoopolitan counties oulside the cortinuiting , 
> zones lost popidation in &e first ttiree decades of the tractor epoch 
\ J. Wit have gainlid since 1950. (4) Ttm ^nteid ^imties of the ten high- , 
OT^f S^SAs, although gaining steadily until 1070, were gaining^ 
^^^^^rfmch slower than the suburban and low-order metoopolitan counties 
Btt/BT 1930 and actually declined rftar 1970. ^ 
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Fig. 2.7 Population growth^ , trends in differerit clasies M/ ^ 
metropolitan si^ and ac^s^bility. ; ' , 
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An Important perspective is ad^d if you considir perc)^ntage 
rates of change rather than absolute changes, lliree main pointp are 
apparent in Fipire 2.8. First, there was a general fdllng toerid in 
^^^average decennial growth rates tb^ughout the 55 years firom l&pO 
\ to 1978 in the metropolitan are^ generally, md in ^re counties of 
thB high^order SN^^ particularly. On the other hand, there was an 
\ average rising trend in the' nonmeMpolitan rountiesp both within 
tile ^mmuting zones and outside. Hnedly, the ^ends for all four 
groups of counties were more or le^ imstable. They were affected by 
the economic toora of the 192ds, ttie great depression and World 
War II, the post-World Ww 11 boom, and an interesting conspiracy 
of events since then. 

There were important variations in the stability, or steadinesa, of 
^ thede Sfi^year trends. The steadiest decline in growth rates has been 
in the high-order metropolitan cores. The cores were less affect^ 
than the suburbs and smaller metopoliton areas by the baby toom. 
The steadiest increase in p^owth rates has occurred in the outer 
commtiting zones, which we,re less affects by the early tractor- 
epdch increase in farm size and ^nsequent r^uction of farm 
population; and they were also less affect^ by the sh^p p^wth of 
multicounty diversified farm trade enters in the 1950s. 
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Fig. 2,8.Trends in average decenni^ ralie of ^pulation change in dif^ 
ferent classes of metropo|iteil size a^d accessibility 
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CHAPTER 2 



David Borchert and James Fitoimmona have publiihed maps of 
county population changes in different intarcensal periods from 
1920 to 1976 [2]. Their maps reflect this same combination of long- 
terfe trends and short-term variability. The maps reflect the 
growth and economic diversification of smedl cities; reduction of 
deniity, in the largest, most congested cities; enlargement of full- 
time farms and increase in part-time farming; and growth in the 
number of households who could extticate themselves from the 
urban web, for more personal space and natural amenities. 

Each of the Borchert-Fitzsimmons maps shows many excep- 
tions to these general trends, scattered widely across the region. 
Different counties provide the exceptions in different ye^B, Those 
exceptions, again, express short-term, randonily distributed varia- 
tions within the changing system. Such variations constantly bom- 
bard and pockmark the broad patterns on the maps, and they con- 
stantly ruffle historical trend lines. 

It must be emphasized that the general trends are not new. 
They have obviously bee^ running for hfidf a century. They have 
affected different places in different dep^ees at different^imes. But 
all have affected many places at any time. The aggregate effect has 
been clear, and as consistent as me could expect given the endless 
battering of short-term, random, catastrophic happenings. 

Forces behind the observed long-term trends 

Five main forces deserve emphasis as^one looks behind these 
shifting patterns of populalion and settlement. 

First, take the background of a gradually declining regional 
growth rate. There has teen a steady out-migration from the 
Midwest's, overwhelmingly white population for a century. The out- 
flow was reverse only in the 1910b and 192ds with the surge of 
manufactuping growth in the East North Central states adcompany- 
ing the initial development o^^e automotive and related industries. 
The outflow has accelerated*g^|ly since the mid-1960s, when the 
baby boom generation entered tne age bracket of maximum personal 
mobility. This present episode may end in the mid-i980s when that 
large p^oup of people moves into anotlier age bracket and gets to 
wherever it's going The native white outflow was also partly 
masked between 1920 and the late IWOs by the spectacular net in- 
flow of blacks and whites from the rural middle South. 

This large and persistent net out-migration from the Midwest 
simply reflects the fact that the development of the Manufacturing 
Belt and the Com Belt were the beginning of the urban and in- 
dustrial development to the whole nation, and the engines tor it, but 
not the end of it. The Midwest has provided a massive share of the 
human and material resources and the capital to build the West and 
the South and the circulation network that brought thos*^ areas into 
the national system over the past centui^. This outflow ot capital is 
simply a powerful piece of evidence that America is a nation and the 
Midwest has been an extremely important part of it. 
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Sacond, tak€ thi ptiwth iiiid;,.fConomi€ divirsification of the 
small cities and their niighborin|f jimiUets. The automobile made 
fewerby* much bigger ^ade areas ik the counti^side [6]. The multi- 
cgutt^ diversified fitf m trade cen^rs reached the , threshold for 
i^w types of buiiness which had nd^been there before. The amall, 
general^store hamlets, like the ne(§|^borhood p'ocery corners in 
the cities, were transformed int^^^l^ialiied sub-centers within a 
widened and intensified circulatiQn '^ti^ork. Manufacturing in- 
dustries dispersed at a faster rat^^an ever to utilise the rural 
labor force in its home setting. And, during the tractor epoch, there 
was a fitful but inescapable two- to thr ee-fold increase in real fe^m 
purchasing power per square mile of trade area (21, pp. 464, 
^0-4811. Thus the trade areas increased drastically in both their 
siie and their wealth. The economic base literature indicates that 
the ratio of service to basic jobs groMS^ In proportion to city size and 
income [12, 13). Thus the auto and ti^actor meant that in the long^ 
run the curve of declining farm ^pulation had to cross the curve 
of rising urban-type employment in the so-called rural Corn Belt. 

Third, take the growth in number of households that could 
escape the urban web for prolon^d perils. Perhaps the most 
powerful factor has been the growing importance of transfer pay- 
ments in the American economy during this same peri^ — welfau'e, 
federal and state aids, pensions, and so on. Personal income from 
to^ansfer payments rose between 1950 and 1974 from 15 billion to 
140 billion dollars annually, from less than 7 percent of the GNP 
to 12 percent, Transfer payment! plus interest payments rose from 
10 percent of the GNP to 20 percent [29, Table 701, p. 435L Add to 
this the growing number of footlome occupations. Minnesota's cen- 
tral laft region has an evfr-p^owing population of travelling^ 
sal^mCT, airline pilots, manufacturers representatives, vending 
maSnlne operators, inventors, and many others whose occupations 
would challenge the most brilliant apologist for the Standard In- 
dustriar Classification code. ^ 

Furthermore, that population is not a new phenomenon. It was 
beginning to show up on the cou^y population change map in the 
1950s> Their characteristics and motivatioiis as shown in a 1961 
Upper Midwest Council study were prpdsely the same as those 
that are revealed in aubsequent and redent surveys [IIL 

Perhaps the most important factbr in many rural counties has 
been the indirect ijmpact of njitergovernmental transfers. &hooI 
aids, welfare aids, highway aids, farm programs, and general rev- 
enue sharing translate mainly into not only the enlargement but 
the decentralization of government payrolls. Since 1930 the county 
seat bureaucracy has become an impq^lknt pwct of urban America, 
even more so in the agricultural heartland. In Minnesota, stdte 
and federal aids to local governments equal more than 5 percent of 
personal income in 85 of 87 counties, more than 10 percent in more 
than h^f the counties, 20 to 30 ^rcent in some northern counties 
[8]. And these state and federal aids represent in virtually all 
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states a transfer of income from the niOTO^litan to the non- 
metropblitan areas— a transfer which,^, of douree, generally 
logical and closes only a small fraction of the income gap between 
these different areas. " 

Fourth, take the enlargement of full=time farms and consequent 
general thinning of population in the purely f^^m counties. To be 
sure, that has^toen an obvious reeult of the tractor and cheap oil; 
and it has been a major underlying cause of the urbanization of the 
midwestern countryalde. But' the important point today is that the 
epoch is now essentially ended. The difference between the ob-^ 
served 1970 farm population and what that populatioi%¥Ould have 
been if the progeny of the 1920 farm fol^ had stayed on the farm 
was 59 million.* That kind of net shift cannot be duplicated with the 
national farm population having dropped from 32 million in 1920 to 
less than 8 million today. 

Fifth, take the reduction of density in the largest, most congest^ 
cities. The out-migration from the cental counties of metropolitan 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chi«igo, NUlwaukee, and St. Louis 
since 1970 had exceeded the ^ net migration from the entire North 
Central Region.— including those six counties— in the same pericrf, 
Large parts of the central cities in those counties are the Midwest's 
main concentrations of wear»and=teaff, trMnpled earth, absentee 
maintenance, litter, and grime*impregnated, soot-stained material 
and structures of all kinds. They.fi^ ma^ive accumulations of 
architectural solid waste, left over from the early railroad epoch. 
The problem for many a household is how to become comfortably 
separated from such things. The only practical solution open to 
many individuals is to leave. And how quickly can they do that? It 
depends in the last analysis on how much the rate of new construc- 
tion exceedi the rate of new household and business expansion. The 
housing replacement rate jumped ctamatically in the 1960s (Figure 
2.9). It suddenly became possible to atendon floor space much faster 
than at any previous time in our history. And we did. Given a large 
net movement from the Midwest region, the concentrations of aban- 
donment were at the end of the housing vacancy chain. They 
brought into sharp relief many of the tragedies and perplexities of 
our social evolution, and they reflected both pragmatism and mobili- 
ty on the part of hundreds of thousands of households. 

* 

Forces behind the short-term fluctuations 

The ihort-term fluctuations, from one decade to the next, so evi- 
dent in Figure 2,10, reflect perha^ a half-dozen catastrophic events 
at the national or world scale over the half-century. There was the 
boom in urban income and development in the 1920s, the great 
depression, the Second World War, and the post-World War 11 boom 
in housing and birth rate. Then there were after-shocks as the baby- 
boom generation surged into different swtors of the nation's mase 
market. 
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Fig. 2,9. Comparison of annual new household formations ^with an- 
nual new dwelling unit conataiction, 191M980, 

Sources: 1910-1960, [16]- 1970, US. Bureau of the Census [26]; 
1972=1976, DepM^taent of Commerce [30, 31). 

Estimates for dwelling units built in decade ending in 
1980 were made by extrapolating the 1973-76 rate from 
1976 through 1979 and adding that number to the , 
number of units built through 1976. %_ 



From the mid-1960s to the mid-7(te, as that a^ group entered 
, the job market, the annual rate of investment in new indus^ial 
plants and equipment fell behind the annual rate of growth in 
number of employ^ people, for the first time since the great 
depression (Figure 210). It wi^ one of ^e two tiims in this centuty 
when the ratio of later force inCTtment to growUi of industrial 
capital outlay has been so low. In the 1930s Ae ratio fell becauseln^ 
vestm/int fell catajtephiqally. In tiie past decade it fell tecause the 
labop^force increased cataatrophi^ly. In either case the labor force, 
for a time, grew faster than investment in productive capacity. The 
first occasion was accompanied by double^pt unemployment Ae 
second by double-digit inflation or relatively high unemployment, or 
both. 

When (he same generation entered the age toacket of maximum 
mobility, the Midwest and the nation enttred a {^riod of un- 
precedented migration. When that generation entered the a^ 
bracket of family formation in a pmod of unprecedented nUp^ation, 
high inflation, and high unemployment, the nation and the Midwest 
began to see a resurgence of wbrn ^sidentiid rehabilitation, two- 
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©NP Share for Manufacturing Expansion 
Pmr Million New SO-Vear-Olds 




Pig. 2 10. Ratio: annual ^rcentage increment to the labor force 
divided by the annuid p^rwntege of the GNP spent for 
new mmiufacturing plMt md equipment, 1920-1984 

Note: "Annual increment to the labor force" is taken as the numbef 
of live births 20 years ea-liCT. Mean rate of investment in new 
. plant and equipment for 1970s is easumed ttat>ugh 1984. 

Sources: Live birth data from U,a, Bureau of the Census [21]; 

Bureau of the Census [21, 23, 24, 28] and VS. Department 
of Commerce [32, 33, 34, 35]. 



job houieholds, md new subaisten^ settlements on all frontiers— 
the frontiers of cental city atoidonment; the frontieri of 
agricultural abandonment, the ipiffsely-settled forests of the 
northwest mountains, the norttimi lakes, and northern New p 
England; and the metoopolitan frontiers in the nonmetropolitan 
long-distance conunuting zones. 

Finally, the same generation la be^nning to take over the farm- 
ing enterprise from its parents. There were only two periods 
' between 1940 and 1974 when the nur^r of farm operators was sta- 
ble or increasing in any age class. That was the 20-to-25 age class; 
and the two periods were 1945 to 1950 and 1964 to 1974 [21, p. 465, 
Serias K82-108; 29, table 1136, p. 675]. In the earlier peri^, the 
wave of returning veterans took over from old timers whose retire- 
ment had been delay^ by their lack of savings in 20 years of 
depressed farm income and by their need to carry on through 
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World War 11. Twenty to 30 yews passed. Then there was a conse- 
quent wave of f^mera In their 50§, approaching retirement and 
^ansferrihg their enterprises to a new wave of young formers and 
young' houiehqlds. One who knows the ^dwest countryside thinra 
quickly of farnr^ ,that were occupied by two- or three-person 
households a decade ago and ape temporeyrily occupied by four- or 
five-person households or double houaeholds today, Farm counties 
and counties with many long^istwce commuters are the last 
strongholds of 1950-style birth rates. (Unless they are refuges, 
sheltering the cultural seeds of the next baby boom.) 

The other noteworthy catastrophic events were very large min- 
ing and constructioh projects—tMonite, hydro- and thermal- 
electric generating stations, new coal mines. All have been related 
in one way or another to the increasing ne^ for fuel and materials 
and the increasingly capital-intensive methods n^ded to recover 
them. More about that later. 

In short, events which trig^red short-term fluctuations have 
been pervasive, largely unexplained, unpredict^, largely uncon- 
trolled, and probably largely uncontfoUable, with a few exceptioni. 
The successive impacts of the aging of the large number of people 
bom in the late^ 1940s and the 195^, and the impacts of declining 
quality of domestic mineral supplies and rising world demand surely 
were predictable to a significant ^gree. In those cases the difficulty 
has been to organize and. act because of insufficient ^neral un- 
derstanding or technical knowledge 

The unavan lodational Impact of change 

Earlier graphs showed persistent general tt^ends in the past 55 
years of ^ population chemge (Figiu^ 2.7, 2.8). Yet the p-aphs sug- 
gested continual variation around ^e long-term trends. Meanwhile 
the maps of change in the same years were id ways cluttered with 
exceptions to even the most obvlow generidiiations. A measure of 
the turbulence in these ^neral ti^nds appevs if one looks at the 
percentage of its 1970 population which was attained in each 
metropolitan area at the time of each decennicd census, beginning in 
1920. The 1970 population is taken as 100, Bud each earlier popula- 
tion is some percentage of 1970, usuidly less than 100. The me^ure 
makes it possible to compau^e the stebili^ of growth rates among all 
of the different-siEed meteopolitu areas of the Midwest— to see 
where they were in relation to one another half a ^ntu^ ago and 
Uie various fitful p4ths by which t^ey came to their present sizes; 

First, take the selected group of seven cities shown in Figure 
2.11. There is a general trend, but there s^e obvious miyor in- 
dividual difference!. In 1920, Madison had attained only one-third of 
its 1970 ^ize; Sioux City^unknown to anyone, including jthe 
authors of its 1920s master plan, had iQready reached nevly 90 per- 
cent of its 1970 size. Peoria hm been ate^y. Wichita languished 
deeply in the depression years then burgeoned with ite aircraft in- 
dustry during World War II and^e "Cold War" years. South Bend 
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Fig. 2.11. Percent^e of 1970 ^pulation attoined i^(Rivious decen- 
nial cansus yew^Si showing variability of growth rtltea in 
different, ealected MidwstOTi taeb^politan areas 

Purees: VS. Bureau of the Cenmii [17, 19, 20, 22]. 



boomed, aa Detroit, in the first full ^wle of the Auto Epoch in the 
1920s; but unlike Detroit, it slowed siter the demise of Studebaker 
in the 1950s. Minneapolis-St. Paul stM'ted more slowly than Detroit 
but has grown at a substantially faster rate in the past decade of 
compulers and electronic controls. 

Obviously the differences reflect not only the general impact of 
national and global short-term distartances, but the effect of those 
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evente and other accidents on ttie fOTtunes of particular businesses, 
technologies, and institutions. The cui^es reflect the changing world 
as it was filtered to seven different cities through such mis- 
cellaneous institutions as Swift^ and Armour, Caterpillar, 
Studeb^er and the "Big Three,** Boeing and Cessna, the Twin 
Cities electronic complex, and the itate govemment of Wisconsin. 

Similar curves can be drawn for all of the-Midwest metropolitan 
areas (Figure 2121 The same pattern emerps, simply with greater 




Fig, 2.12. Percentage of 1970 population attained in previous decen- 
nial census years in all Mdwestem meto-opolttan areas. 

Sources: U,S. Bureau of the Census [17, 19, 20,22L 
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complexity. The array of places stflu-ted from widely different per- 
centages of their population today. The curves slowly converge, but 
at variable, ever-changing rates, depending on the impact of 
technologic, demographic, an4 economic catastrophies on each city's 
particular circumstances at the time, ^though the ^aph stops at 
1970* the lines are in fact diverging again from 1970 to the present, 
in disorder. 

Suppose planners at each of these midwestern metropolitan 
areas had known in 1920 the preciw population which would be in 
the same area in 1970, and had ^umed straight line growth 
between the two points in time (in the absence of predictions of the 
time and impact of the depression, World War 11, the ^pulation 
booip, and the evente of the 1970sX ^e avera^ difference between 
projected and observed populations at each decennial census would 
have been 45 percent— an average 46 percent error, 

The present scene is a brief glimpse of the nation's vast su^ray of 
diverse places on their way from diverse, partly explained pasts to 
diverse, largely unpredictable futures, 

A New Era 

Yet there can really be no doubt that the Midwest and the nation 
are crossing the threshold of a new era. A number of changes that 
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Pig, 2,13. Income convergence, 1929-1969 

Sources: U.S. Water Resources Council [371,' Data are for the BEA 
Economic Areas which contain the nation *s SMSAs. 
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came in the auto-oil-electronlc coiranunication epoch, especifdiy 
after World War 11* have pretty weU run their course. The drainage 
of surplus f^m labor from the Com Belt Great Plains* and South is 
one such event. The miasive black and poor-white migration from 
the rural South to the cities of the Ntaufacturing Belt is another. 
The convergence of income levels and urbanization is yet another. 
The trends are apparent in Fi^ire 2.13. High-order metropolitaniza" 
tion has emerg^ for the first time in the South in this epoch. We 
have seen the development of a truly national urton system at last. 
In many ways the long-term trends I have emphasised have been 
based on cheap fossil fuel and Ite impact on the costs of raw 
materials, farming, manufacturing, toansF^rtetion, and space heat- 
ing. The graph in Figure 2.14 shows how the sharply rising.cost of 
energy raw materials has signalled tfie end of that era. The change 
is forcing thef Uni^ted ^ates into increasing interaction and in- 
terdependence \n a world community that is generall^^mch pwrer 
and more disorranized than we are. The p^aph in Figi^P^S shows 
one indicator of mat new state of affairs. TJie nation is entering a 
period of increasing uncerteinty* of eKperimentetion with new 
technologies and resources in every lector of production and con- 
sumption. Hence, chmges will fitouni witii mixed current and 

Energy Raw Material Coat 
g as a Percentag© of QNP 




Fig. 2.14 Energy raw materia cost as a percentage of GNP 



urces: 19004950, Schurr, Netschert, at fd. [15]; 1960=1972, U.S. 
Bureau of the Census [26, table feOO; p. 274 and table 857, 
^ p. 5171; 1986-2000, Ridker [14] and U.S. Energy Research 
and Development Administration [36]. 
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counter^currents in the looks and the pattern of setUement. But, 
Aat is anothf r stoiy. The details ue a different topic from purs, and 
they are essentialiy speculative In £uy case. Only the p'owth of un- 
^rtainty stems certain. 



ConcliMbns 

Population shifts since 1970 reflect long-term forces with great 
inertia, together with short-term perturtotions in the longer trends. 

The long-term forces have b^n running since 1920. They were 
set in motion by the internal cOR^ustion engine and cheap oil. 
Hiose yeu^ sin^e 1920 comprise an ^poc^^ the latest epoch in an 
em of cheap domestic fossil fuel sullies that began in the 1830s. 
Depression, warst and the 'iDaby boom" produced the short-ttrm in- 
stability. ^ ; ; 

The technologic innovations that started each miyor new epoch 
or era in the long nm of American mebro^litan evolution were 
largely unpredictable. So were the oitaitrophea that triggered the 
short-term perturbations. Such chwges are intrinsic to an open 
^stem. The response of people in ^e Midwst to these changes has 
reflected a high de^ee of both nubility and pragmatism. The 
mobility, in turn, has resulted^ an important degree ft^m a high 
level of investment in education fmd Gaining. 

Now the nation is entering a new epoch, devoid of the massive 
farm labor surplus, the regional in^uitlea in urban development, 
and the cheap fossil fuels which have ch^acterized the past 160 
years. 
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Population trtnds^j^itrved Bitm 1970 probably reflect the end of 
iMsiiye ofMwrm migration. To some dspfe© they probably 
foreshadow the .emtrgent mature, ^tion-wide urten system; but 
that might not be cleaff until the taby-boom generation moyes 
beyond the age of niaximum mobility 'U^ound 1990. Meanwhile, it is 
doubtful that recent obwrved ehwges foreshidow at all the long= 
term effects of a new era in ener©r t^hnolo©? or suppliei. ^ 

Because of the uncertainty, Ir^^ilityj and global dimensioni of 
the forces behind these long-term population changes, It 'sefms un- 
likely that cities, ■ states, wmetimes nations or federations could 
have literally controlled them in the past or will be able to do so in 
the near future. On the other hand, tiie changes should be percepti- 
ble to all of us le^ retros^tively Mid more currently than they 
have been. They can be moni^wed, modell^, |md tentatively 
forecast witJl greater accuracy aiS efficiency. We mn bring more 
and better knowledge to bear on settlement and development de- 
cisions. Thus we can adapt more quickly and efficiently to pervasive 
changes. That will surely ^be in the midwestern tradition of 
pragmatism^nd practical action. 

NOTE ' 

^The S. farm population number in 1920, multiplied by the average 
rate of natural increase for each decade, and con^pounded, to 1970, 
minus the observed 1970 population. 
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CHAPTERmREE ^ ^ - 
DEM^RAmiO PEQSKCnViS ON^ 

Calvin L. B@al& and Glenn V, Fuguitt 

It not be pmibte to m^ung Mly ntw or surpriaing con^ 
oeming &a ^nd of population In^nidwiiitam statas. Perhaps Aa 
otntml fact that tsmt itnpresiei us is tiiat Uio Afidweyit i§ the only ma^ 
jor region in whioh eveiy state has ffwm since 1970i« a rate bolow 
t^t of th^ United Ste^s as a wholt/(lhe nationd^ pora^on grew by 
iM p&rceiik from Iff! Wisconsin^^e most rapk^F inore^^ 
inidwtsttrni^ ^ S;9^^t)lhu^^tf^d li^population 

di^Mbution patterns in the region are not beinyi fed by high rates of 
p^^h. None of Ae lAidwesteqi stat^ imy loi^r has a high rate of 
ifatural increase and most of tihem eMperiencing a slow net outml- 
pation. ' 

Nat ou^lgration m suoh is not n^ ftt". the region as an tntity;*^ 
After soma inmo^emen^^^ the Mdwest lost 04 million 

tiirough outmovement in the 196i^ inmasing to 0.76 million in Ae 
1960§. But through IS??^ Uie de@ula sa\y l;3 million netdapartoresv 
^e eastern half of th€i region seems to hayt top^uch of m older in^ 
dus:Mal baie, eq»€^iidly in li^gt h&itir^l|tM ^n^nti'ations, Bnd At 
western half has t6o much deperidenoe on agrioultifff for full reten- 
tion pi population to be possible. Witii natiMl ind^ase below two- 
^thirds of 1 per^nt a year berause of tiie low buth rate, tiiert'is less 
natm'al growth available to off^ puteolgratioiMLnd totid region^ 
growth is thus now l^u^ly a thii^ of what it vifm in we l96te; 

But there is a paradox wijOiin tijii ^ttem of slow population 
growth. In the Mdweat as in the nation, tii# slowdown of total in- 
masa has jbean accx^mpuiied by mdening of ^a num^r of iu*eas ex- 
periancing increa^. !^m a decada point of refarenoei one c^n begin 
as fsur back as 1920 and find that when population growtii has in^ 
masad, At number of ureas exp(aritncii^ ^wth has diminished^ 
btcause increased powA has been associated mth tionctntra^ion. As 
^cles of lowtr p^owth have occuired, howevtr, ^wth. has been more 
widtly distributed. TherefcMrt, dt^ta the peatiy r^uced :pace of 
^wth in the region in tiit 197te, f^ut 280 comities have shifted 
from decline to powtii whereas oiUy 77 havt revtrt^ from growth to 
loss. . 

The purpose of tiiis chapter is to develop some of At pattarns of re^ 
^nt shifts in population Astiribution in. At Mdwtst and to identify 
circumstances associated with these riufn. ^ 

From 1970^76 (tht last year for whi^ have county^tvtl data) 
Aa mati^politan areas of the Mdwert in popt^ation by only 1 
ptrceht; Ae nonmetropolitmi araas by 4 J ^^nt W^n Aough At 
noiimetropolitan ^owth ratli is lower Am that in ^ny oAtr m^or re- 
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gion« it ie wtU above tiimt of 4it mti^politan population which hm 
bs^mt nwly gtationa]^ as a rtsidt of dem^raphic sti^atlon in 
su^ nuyor iofeas as^hl^^o, > Detirolti Cleytluid, St Louis, 
i^wa^^, Kansu^t^, anl Cii^raatl,^^Oidy ff^wt 
and nood^^^Ji^^moti^l^ M^«d thi meibiipolitin 

Mtagoiy from absolute decline, ■ , 

The fow largest metafopolittm mm in Ae regi^— those of 2 
million or mm lidiabitmt^ in 1970-^declinrt ftWtionWly In popula- 
tion from lefp-Ti (Tafele 3.1), with a net outodgratlon of 887,000 peo- 
ple. Other moti^siie clasis^graw veiy modistly, wijto tii© smdtest 
Oftai having^tte Ifurgosi pi)wth, in oonti^ast to tiie earlier pattern. 
But, all sizes of me^pohtan areas in tiim Midmst have txptrienc^ 
some net outauprntion of population since 1970, and all have h^^ 
^^nished abili^ to retain people as compared with 1960-70. In this 
re^^t tile smiler- md mMium Ais repon differ 

marke^y from tlusse in the West and tiie &utii where the so-called 
population tumaroimd has brou^t increased nup'ation into such 
areas just as it has into nomnatropolltan counties. Altogether, 
nudwestem mttoopoli tan areas had.net outinovement of 1.4 million 
people fc*om 1970-76, a not incma^r^le amgunt It should be 
sti'essad, however, that even in tiie mc^t advwc^ eaaes, such as 
Cleveland or St. liuis, the pace of Mt outrmvement is still m^erata 
compared witii the rates that typifi^^ms of smidler a^icult\if al 
counties in earliesdeca^^s. Subitf tan counties'have been^affected by 
tiie current topping out of mttoopolitanization in tiie region as well as 
tiie ^nti'al 'ci^ counties. As a group tiiey still experience iimiovement 
of ^ople wd a moi^ rapid growtii rate Am do nonnwtropDlitan coun- 
ties. Metropolitaui sprawl continues. Itowevir, tiieir net inmigration 
generally is much lower than it was Md no longer more than offsets 
the outmovement h^m ^e cenbr^ counties. 

Withih the nonmetro^litMi class, the counties that sffe not adja- 
cent to metaropoliton iu*e^ have pown just m rapidly m those that 
are adjacent. Thus the renewed growtii of normietoopolitwi population 
is not merely increased metro suburtan spraWl into the next avail- 
able ring of counties. The cbirelation between metropolitan adjacency 
status and county^ population pOMrtti was actually negati^ in the 
East North Centrd States ^.22):and only modestly positive (.14) in 
the westani hadf of tiie region. Rene^^ retention of ^ple in rural 
and small town weM permeates the regl^. 

^metimed this retention t^es the form of greatly reduced 
population losses in comparison witii tiie pmt In other places it has 
resulted in truly rapid growtii rates in the more remote and 
economically poorer sections of ttie repon. 

As a means of drawing inference about ^pulation shifts in the 
nonmetropolitan parts of the region, w have pouped counties by cer- 
tein salient as^ts of settlement, location, function, and economic 
stetus that are thought likely to influence growtii and change, and 
Ihen have compared change and nypation in the periods 1970-76 and 
1960-70 (Table 3.2). The following fffe amoi^ the more significant 
pattem^noted, 
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1) Th^ is now A mild inverit FelatioaJh region tetwten 
l^pulation growth and ^im ot Imtg^ plsm in tte eowty* ^is is tiie 
appompB of tile pattom of the jIMObi whm mi^letely rural ooimtiiA 
had eMtensi ve otttaoiprntion md c^^ti^ mth dti^ of 2fi»000 or mom 
people tended to absorb the equivalent of ^eif natt^A ihma^. It is 
the dedino of population growtii in latter class of eounties 
(tt^cially east of tiie MiMiMppi) tiiat apc^unte the fast that cqun^ 
ties a^aeent to metropolitan a^m intiie region are not powingtn^ 
rapidly tiiw the nona^acent <^imti^ as a whole, Ilie aunties hav^ 
ing centers of 25,000 ^ople or mcnni.ari Itfga^ nuuiufaeturing based 
and demographieidly they are behaving mori lite mmi^metropolitm 
indtiatrial areas tlwi incipient sub^^ Related to this trend is the 
end" of the former positive association beaten dansity of non- 
metropolitan i^pulation and growtiL 

2) Counties on Intestate highvmys have had only fractionilly 
higher growth rates than have otiam coimtieSi in ^n^ast to the past. 
The coimties not on w interatate Mghway have actually had higher 
rates of inmigration than have th^ eiypyii^ the advantage of the 
high way > The slightly higher growth of tiie intei^tate highway coun- 
ties has come solely from higher natux^ inmase, probably tiie result 
of a younger aver^^ age of ^e populatton. 

3) Retirement counties com^se far Ae most rapidly growing 
group of counties that mn be idmtifi^. Some 48 of them that had at 
least 1 5 percent growth of older ^ j^ation Uurough inmigration in 
the i960s showed 20 percent ovei^l ^pulation pt)wtii from 1970^76. 
This is a compounded rate of 3 percent a year, which is probably f ^ter 
tiian communities can be expected to a^orb over uy period of time 
wiUiout substantia growing pai^ Tbe pace of growth in these coun- 
ties ii nearly quadruple what it vfem in ^e 196^, and more countiis 
are emerging in which growth is ^imnated by retirement 

4) The role of pt»w^ in cotmti^ ^n^mng state Mlleges—^ which 
was vej^ impdrtant in tiie 1960s— has peaUy diminished in the re^ 
gion. As enrollment gains have slowed, the p^wth of such counties 
from net inmipration has dropped from an aven^ of 9j000 a year to 
3,000. * 

' 5) There is still outmovement of people from the counties having 
tile highest percentage of employment in ^rlcidture. The region had 
217 counties in 1970 in which SO pCTcent or nure of ^1 employed peo^ 
pie worked directly in l^icultummusls two-tiiir^ of all such coun^ 
^ ties in the nation J These counti^ as a class declined slightly in 
population from 1970-76. Nonethel^^tiiey were a part of the tt^nd of 
plater retention of pMple in rural and small town areip, for their 
rates of loss were far lower than th^ hid been earlier* As agricultural 
dependence has gradufdly dimlni^^ and aa farm employment has ^ 
presumably come closer to the minimum levels required, the rate of 
outmovement from such areas has radically dropped, from 28,000 an- 
nually in the 1960s to 4,000 a yeu* in this decade. 

6) In the re^nt past one could furly reliably pr^ict whether a 
county would be having population p*owth or loss by its income 
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leviL High income arem attraetdd people; low incdme areas lost 
them ThuMi for example, In the ftfidTOit the nonmetro countiei witti 
^,000 or more median family income in 1969 grew by newly 11 
perisent from 1660-70, whereas tiicm mth medi^is of less thm 
$5,000 declined by more than 11 percent Coimties with medians of 
$7,000 to WfMO^ — an interm^iate level— were almost stationEffy in 
population. In eff^t, a strong economic motivation for population 
movemeiit seemed to^ exist. The same association could be dem= 
onstrat^ for the 1960s. Because of the strength md duration of this 
pattern, it seen^ doubtful that anyoiie could have ^edicted thf jUt- , 
ter lack of positive association tetween Effea income level tod ; 
population change that has develo^d in this dec^to. The highest 
ffrov/th rates are actu^ly found in Uie two lowest income classes (re- 
sulting in^bstMtial part from ^e at^action of population to the 
Q^ks ana the Upper Great Lakes areasX Other income classes 
show no meaningful differences from one another. The population 
turnaround aff^ts all income closes of nomnetifopolltan^counties 
except the highest income claaSp but the lo^^r the mcome level, the 
greater the population turnaround ttiat has occurred. Other re= 
sevch shows that population gro^^^ in the region idso fails to be 
positively related to the income ptiwth rate since 1970, as dis' 
tinpiished torn income level [IL . 

7) Given the prior relationship between income level and 
population growth, a corollary of the change in trend is that the 
gTBAt&T the earlier rate pf net outmipation the p^eater the degree 
' of improved population retention since that time, and the higher 
the previous rate of population growth the more the likelihood of 
reduced inmigration in this decade. There is a noteble regression 
toward the mean rate of growth among nonmetropolitah countiei 
in the United States, and especially in the midwestern region, 

A multiple correlation coefficent was computed between 
population change and the above factors plus workers commuting 
to metropolitan areas, military ^pulation, and Black population. 
(The last two variables proved unim^rtant in the midweitern'^'on- 
text.) The multiple correlation was run separately for the eastern 
and western halves of the region, given their differences in degree 
of urbanization, density, and dependence on agriculture versus 
manufacturing. 

In the East North Central Division, a multiple R of .60 was ob- 
toined for 1970-76, yielding an of .36, from the use of 12 
variables. The largest beta values were derived from positive as- 
sociation of growth with county static as a jetirement destination, 
and negative associations with size of largest place in a county, and 
adjacency to a metropolitan area. ^ ^ 

The same set of variables yielded a higher deg^e of explanation 
of the growth trend from 1960-70, wiUi a ipultiple R of .77 and an 
of .60, There are two striking differences in the results for the two 
decades, FVom lMO-70 median income showed a stt^ong positive as- 
sociation with population growth in the East Nor^ Central States, 
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but by 1970^76 the association luid bssmie modestiy hegatiyi. Tht 
aggond ehu^gt ii thi lou of f €itn^ atti^tton of ooimti^ con^ 
tmntog a senior state ^lltge. ThB uidbiation of ^owth with i^tlre- 
naejit; on the o^@^ l^d, )w bMn connderaUy^^ 

In the western hidf of the region, the sme set of variables pro- 
vided a multiple R of Ml for 197046, mth m W ot J2, not much dif- 
ferent from VtiB results for the t^i^n stat^. But the impprtanse of 
injUvidual variables differ^. In tiie wtem ^tion, f^iculture con- 
^but^ litUe to tiie overall eKplaMtOTy p»wer of ^e multiple rela- 
tionship, whereas in the western peatii it was the sti!^ngest variable. 
Betu*ement ranked second^ followed ^ oommuting. 
^ For the West North Cented iM^sion, a multiple R and R- (M 
and .60) were almost identical in tl^ 1960^0 p^i^ with values for 
the eastern states. Although retbeiAent important at both 
times, in the earlier periods there are negligible as^iatlons with 
agricultwe and density as eiipress^ by tetas and sizeable in- 
fluences from pFesance of colleges^ nuliteiyi ud size of lau^gest place 
that have since nearly disappeared 

in sum, in both divisions of tfie repp^stoe pr^ictability of 
population change ftrom ^e most conuwAy u^ul indicators of the 
recent past has greatly diminlshtd, reflectingj/m our opinion, the ex- 
tent to whiqH'a new regime of motivations and influences on migra- 
tion has come into play. 

PlMea^To further understMid ttie natuis of the nonmetropol itan 
tiuiiaround in the North Centrti States we haw compared the extent 
of growth within rural and urban con^nents of toun ties. Population 
^timates for incorporated placed of 2,500 pmons or more in 1975 
were obtained from published reports of die Bureau of the Census. 
These j along witii the correspondi^ ^pulation cowits reported in 
tiie ^nsuaes of 1950, I960, md 1970* fOTm ttie basis for examining 
population ^owth in places of 2^500 or n^re and growth outside of 
these places. This distinction is cl^ to that of the Census Bureau in 
designating nu'al and lU'ban areaSf partieulply for the non- 
roafrppolitan sector. 

In the top pwel of Fipire 3.1, whwi and rural growth in both 
'metropolitan and nonmetiropolitta secto:^ is distinguished, as shomi 
by anhualized growth rates for pla^ of 2,500 population and more at 
ttie begimiing of each of the th^ specific time periods, and for the 
b^ance of the population. Hem a somewhat different picture 
emerges. Despite the tumvound, in each time ^iod the most rapid- 
ly pawing are£^ of the Nordi ^ntoal states are in Statn^rd 
Rfetropoliton Statistical AreM (^^SM), but outside incorporated 
cities of over 2,500. Over the three time period^ however, tiie growth 
rate both for this component and for ^e urten centers in SMSAs has 
diminished considerably; overdl SiMA mbm places declined in 
jwpulation in the first half of the 197ta. Note, howei^r, that this 
declining pattern is true also for nonmetoopolitMi urten places,, so 
that it is only the nonmetropolitan population outside places l^at has 
oonsistently increased in annued pwrth rate over the 25-year pericrf. 
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A furthar ilaboration is giveQ in ttia bottom pmel, in which tiia 
mati'Opolitui and nbnmtti^pQlitan areas ai^ each subdivided into 
fow eatigories. For ^e me^politan, (four ban on the left) the urbm 
mnponrat is tiiG^m ^m^iiig to tiiam Btie^f-pl^ ^upings. Hie 
inyai^ assbciation be^aen siie emd is along with the 

continuing decline in rates ao^^ tiie timt intarvals. By 1970^76, over 
the North Can^^ Region as a whole, tiie total population in cities in 




ineerpQfat^ places ef 2, SQQ pQpulitloh or itiore 9^ beginning of 
spselfled p«HM {UpbinJ 
Rfifflaindsr sf the tcFrltory {Rural) 



/ 




1 City of IQQ, QOO or msrg^ 

2 - City of ISO, 000 ^ 1)19.919 

3 City of 56,000 99,999 
U - Ruril 



Urban adj«cgnt 
R%iral adiacent 
Urban nonadjac^nt 
Rural nonadjac^nt 



'Metrp stituf m% sf 19?4 



Fig. 3.1. Annualizad growth rates for population inside and outside 
of lu'ban places by metropolitan status, Mdwastem States 
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all feirpfe iiti aat^lHef was dMilning. IRaaei over 5d0»000 in siit in 
ld70 d^#th6r lost IS per 1,000 pm- yw, tito Ughest loss shomi in 

On tha ttoi^tadti^pontaii side, a ^^netion was lude fail^fn 
c&mtm found s^ment to 1974 &S8A coimties md othm* c«)^lfs 
Riore' remotely situated. Those grou^ of eountiea were thth 
divided into vurbw an4 rwd oomponenti, ai befm^. In the 19SOs and 
the 196te«'a distinetton by location ws ^rtieularly evident in that 
rurarreniott mm wort dealinlng in cmte^t to nural acU&cent areas, 
and remote dities were p^wii^ slij^Uy loss thui ad^i^nt siCiis, The 
retnarkable chuge by the 1970s is ttiat whereas gities in bo^h loca^ 
tions are growing at die same low trnte, ^e popidation outside urban 
ai^^rfs growing more than ^ce as rapidly, even in remote locationst 
^^^^"^nother diimnsion of ttit turnliffoiuid, then, is that current prowth 
^ favors rural t^eai, m that the oveitil f^ttem even in ramote counties 
of the region is for local d^^h^idization, p^alleling the decentrallia^ 
tioh that has ocmurred in me^politan areas for many years. Thus, 
nonmetropolitan areas reveal a dot:AI#^faceted c^en^aliiation proc^ 
ess. Not only has there oceurrad a sui^ of ^^wth in counties difr- 
tant from nnetropolitoi a^eas tod in counties haying no urban 
population, but eQso we see that^ ovei^l, rural areas are growing 
imre rapidly than cities. C^e should not lose sight of the fac^. 
however, that the rty|gl f^pulation In me^^litan counties coti^ 
tinues to grow mor^apidly thm tiie nation as a whoje and also 
more rapidly than the rurgj population in nonmett'Opolitan u^eayi. 
Although the new nonme^opolitan ^nd is imprecedented, decen- 
tralization within meti^politm arei^ continues to be an important 
aspect of our population redis^ibution in the region a^ 

Personal charaateriMticB^Vrom the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) of the Bureau of ^e Census it is pmible to confirm certain 
other aspects of population redistribution in the Mdwest [2], It can be 
said that the people being lost by Uie region to other regions are on 
Uie average somewhat younger Uian the, base population of the re-^ 
gion (65 percent bf net migrants under age 35 from 1975-78 versus 
56 percent in the base), thus serving to raise slightly the average 
age of the remaining population. Only 1 percent of the net regional 
loss is Blackj^ although Blacks comprise 8 J percent of the resident 
population. The South is the destination of somewhat more than 
half the people who leave the region, but is now the source of 
somewhat less thim half of the people who enter it. ^ 

The CPS also shows some characteristics of people moving into 
the metropolitan and nonmebopolltan areas of the region* These 
data are not tabulated by updat^ SMSA boundaries and thus ^e 
not directly comparable with oth^ numtera cited in this paper. 
They overstate the nonme^opolitsui population. The relationships 
shown^are thought to be valid, however. The data indicate that the 
^e^d of redistribution into nonme^polltan areas has on balance - 
added to the proportion of chll^en in the nonme^politan areas 
|pd also to the proportion of young adults in the 26^34 age range. 



^ere ^ntinues to be a minor net outflow of youth 1S^24 years old* 
^ut ^gause bf Uit influx of young adults 25^34 years old and of their 
• ehildfrtn^ the redisMbution within the re^on is probably having 
^ ^nmAaiiiihg li^umce oh age cdmpoeittbn of mmy wau after ye^s v 
of net miration, exetpt in the eountlds that are becoming dtstintt- 
tiong for retired people. " . / 

^ noted earlier^ Aunties attract!^ ^ople of retirement age are 
ptiwlng rapidly as a class. This ruses the issue of the extent to 
;^which the new nohme^opolitan population growth may b« at- 
Mbutad directly to the migration of older people* and how their mi^ 
Ration pittems have changed In c^mpwison with the remainder of 
the ^pulation. 

To gain further itrfbrmation on this, we have db^in^ estimates - 
for the population over 65 yefufi 0 

Bureau for the i^W Adminis^ation on ^ng, The^ should be a 
reasonably reliable com^nent of the totid county population 
^timates for 1975 as they ftfe tased on Mediwe enrpUments/With 
these 65 and over and tot^ county population estimates/ and 
mortality data from State life tables, Stephan Tordella of the 
University of Wiscoftain Applied. Population Laboratory has de- 
veloped estimates of net migration fcn^ the 1970-75 period; for the 
population 0-64 years and 65 yewrs wd over in 1975 for each county 
in the Nation. These have been compared with county net migration 
estimates for the snie age p'ou^ for 1950^60 imd 1960^70, pre- 
pared by Gladys Bowles and ^s^iates. 

The absolute fi^i^es from these new estimates suggest that an 
important proportion^f the new nonmetropolitan^^owth in the 
North Central Region ^ly be atteibut^ to elderly rHiip^jLtion. In the 
1950s the nonme^opolitan net migration loss was U million, and of 
this the net migration loss for older people constituted less than 
100,000. In the 19608 the net loss was almost 900,000, with the net 
migration of elderly a very small off^tting net gain of less than 
15,000. Since 1970, the new estimates show a net migration gain for 
both age groups totalling approximately 170,000 and about 25 per= 
cent of this may be allocated to people 66 mi oyer. • 

Further preliminary results a^e shown in terms^of mip^atlon 
rates per 1,000 population for metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
eu^eas in the North Central Region (Me Pigure 3.2), The left-hand 
side gives metropolitan and nonmefropoUtan rates for people either 
0-64 or 65 and over at the end of each time period. Here we see that 
the actual turnarpu^d in rates is found only for persons under 66, 
iince between 1960-70 and 1970-75 the. lines for ^he metropolitan 
emd nonmetropolitan components for this age group cross^ Nat mi^ 
: p^ation rates for older people are ^ways higher in nonmetropolitan 
than in mfetropolitan areas and are positive in the nonmetropolitan 
areas during the two most recent time f^riods. Also, non- 
metropolitan net migration' rates are always higher for older than 
for younger>person8. Both age groups, however, show a consistent in- 
crease in rates over time, with a decreaaing difference between older 
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Fig, 3,2. Annualizad net miration rates 1,000 for metroF^litan 
and nonmatropolitan counties of the North Central Ragion, 
1950-1975, persons 0-64 and 65 and 'over at the end of each 
time 



and younger groups. Consequently^ it is not appro^^te to cdnclude 
,/that the turnarounds simply because of the increase in the net mi- 
gration gain of older people, particularly since the rate gain for the 
younger group is even mpre marked. 

Th^ right-hand side of this figure ^hows rates in the non- 
metropolitan sector for counties di^^^^cording to whether or not 
they were adjacent to^a 1974 metoofwlit^' county. There is little 
**adja'cency effect" for the older rates, although the rate for nonadja- 
cent counties shiftetb a position slightly higher than adjacent coun- 
ties for the two most recent time pericris. The net migration rates for 
persons 0-64, however, shows an ex^eme convergence over time. 
Although migration losses for this age group were considerably 
higher in nona^acent than adjacent counties in the 1950s, by^he 
early 19708'the two rates were identical at atout 4-1/1000/year. The 
increased net migration gain for pfersons under 65, as well as for 
those 65 and over cannot be attributed only to the powth of -'urban 
. fields** or extended suburbs adyacent to metro a^eas. Instead, the dif- 
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ferential net migration levels for adjacent and nonadjacent areas 
which formerly favored locations accessible to large cities, has es- 
^ntially disappeared for the North Central states as a whole. 

We are witnessing a continued decline in the proportion of 
midwestern people#ho live in either the central cities or the central 
counties of metropflitan areas. These trends are not new but are' 
proceeding so fast that they are subitantially altering the distribu- 
tion of people within metro areas. Detroit City, for example, con- 
tained 40 percent of its total SMSA population in 1960 (including 
Ann Arbor). By 1970 this proportion had fallen to 32 percent and by 
19^6 to 28 percent. The nonmetropolitan percentage of the region's 
total population is now growing, although not rapidly and only on a 
constant area basis. The nonmetropolitan percent of the total has 
only gone from 30.9 in 1970 to 31.5 in 1976. But the remarkable 
thing is that the nonmetropolitan proportion has ceased to fall and 
is rising at all. One aspect of the current trend is that a number of 
places are continuing to qualify bb new small metropolitaiMreas. 
Just since 1970 we have seen such cities as Bismarck* Grand Forks, 
Rapid City, Eau Claire, Lawrence, Kankakee, Kokomo, and Bloom* 
ington qualify on the basis of recent growth or annexations. So the 
net growth of the nonmetropolitan sector is whittled away when 
reclassification is accounted for. No metropolitan areas seriously 
face nonmetropolitan ization. Thus, the region has no prospect of 
becoming predominantly rural and "small townish" again. 

The final aspect of decentralization— which we judge to be even 
more surprising than nonmetropolitan growth as a whole— is the 
more rapid growth of people in the open country and rural towns 
than in the small cities. Much of the Midwest had been the epitome 
of local centralization of population in the 19508 and 1960s and the 
present trend seems entirely unforseen in the literature of the late 
1960s or early 19708. 

In this chapter we have not attempted to deal with ca^^s of 
present trends^ — whether societally or in individual motivations^ — 
nor have we gone intd the geography of the changes, nor presumed 
consequences. These are the subjecte of other chapters. Some of our 
evidence, however, supports the view that economic incentives are 
less important in explaining individual migration in the most recent 
time period. On a county^ level basis, high income counties j^o longer 
have the highest rate of inmigration. Also since 1970, a substantial 
minority of the net migration shift in the Midwest is directly at- 
tributable to persons 65 years and over, indicating much movement 
of people for reasons not job related. On the other hand, it is 
necessary to keep in mind that the new patterns are by no means 
solely explained by retirement moves. 

We do conclude that however viewed the phenomenon is signifi- 
cant, both for the region and the nation. We do not ^lieve it to be a 
transitory thing and we would note that it is not limited to the 
United States. We realize that in many respecta we are analyzing 
estim.ates, but we see no likelihoal that the results of the 1980 
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Census could more than marginally idter the findings. There are too 
many corroborative data from employment, social security, and 
m^icare records, and from field surveys. 

We have no confidence about pr^icting the duration or ultimata 
extent of present rediitoibution trends. &me of tfiem, such as the 
loss of people from central cities, cle^ly will ea^ and become 
asymptotic to somp new base level. But we have seen in the case of 
eea^lier rural outmovements that such depopulating trends can ex- 
tend over a lengthy period before the transition is completed or new 
settlement factors emerge. 

In the case of the Midwest, residential transition effects a^e over- 
laid with an accelerated regional drift in population within the 
Muntry, The regional shift— which we have not emphasized— may 
well be the most important for the region as fm^ming and manufac- 
turing makes the drift to the South and West more difficult to resiit. 

We see the intern^ trends of population location in the Midwest 
as reflecting a demographic distribution transition that comes a) 
when nations or regions have all the- metopolitanization that they 
need to function as modem swieties, b) when as with so many social 
movements large-scale urbanization has brought excesses that have 
impaired the advantages of cities either for business or residence, 
and c) when the conditions of life in urban md rural settings have 
converged to the point that rural need no longer mean rustic and 
urban gives no assurance of urbanify, 

, We believe the distributional aspect of demographic transition in 
nations of advanced technology and high standard of living to be 
just as real as more conventional demo^iphic transition theory in 
relation to mortality and fertility. *^ " 

NOTE 

*The research for this chapter was supF»rted by the Economic Pevelop- 
ment Division, Economics and Statistics Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and by the University of Wisconsin College of 
Agricultural and Life Sciences through a cooperative agreement and 
as a collaborator in North Central Region Cooperative Reseiffch Proj- 
ect, NC-97, ''Population Redistribution in Nonmetropolitan Areas of 
the North Central Region." 
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THi IMFLICAJIONS OF POPULATION CHANGE^ 
FOR PUBUC POLICY INlHi Ml 

Ralph R. WIdnar $nd Richard W. Bui^baum 

Publi6 Polley and Poj^lrtto^ 

As is the caae in the rest of ^^t United ip the rates 

of natural population increaset ih the diredtibns of natibnatl populi^ 
tion migrations, and in the Ick^tion^ and reddential prefirences of 
households and firms are iipiificanUy dteru^ the patterns^f settle- 
iMnt and the disMbution of ^onpmio activii^ in the Mdwest TTiey 
are likely to continue to do so/Yet ti^ere few efforts at any level of 
government in the Midwest to anticipita and respond to the present 
md future impli^tions of thtse ^^nges. TOs Is tt&t uriUsujU In the 
American experience. ; ^ 

; Public policy has traditionally lii^ged in its response to changing 
«)cial and economic realities- In.piu% ti^iis ten^n^ is inherent in a 
pjliticai ^stem that fully perceiveide cons^uences of dembgraphic, 
economic, or technological trerfds only after they have made 
themael vf s sufficiently felt on the body politic to compel a response. It 
also can be trat;ed to statistical ^sterns that li^ behind actual de- 
velopmenta in their reporting. Aiid^ it Bkm represents our failure to 
complement statistical rejporting wiA interpretive and planning 
analyses thai^highTtght for decision makers the possible consequences 
of developing trends. InVailin^ to provide such interpretive foresight* 
we 'Tjlind-side*- our public officials. =^ 

This inadequacy in our poli^TMking can be cleeffly seen during 
the past two decades in our belated response to national changes in 
birth rates and changes in the net direction of ^pulation flows. Along 
with technological change, alterations in the rate of population in- 
crease and in the net direction of mirations rank among the most po- 
tent influences upon patterns of settlement and the distribution of 
economic activity. And these, in turn, directly affect the level and 
chM^acter of public services required, the availability of 
revenuea to finance those services, and ttie viability of local and state 
economies. 

In the mid-1960i— even though birth rates had been falling off for 
five years after the '"War Baby** boom reach^ an end and the dis- 
placement of large numbers of persons from rural to urban areas as a 
result of mechanization in agriculture and mining had long passed its 
peak— much attention in the Midwest «id the nation was focused up- 
on the problems of tha smaller communities and rural regions that 
had been de-populated by the displacements of the past. Under the 
slogan of a *'balanced" policy for growUi between rural and urban 
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America, Congress enacted a significant number of economic and 
community development statutes focused on lagging, non- 
metropolitan regions [16], A prestigious Presidential Commission, 
chaired by John D/ Rockefeller III, expressed deep concern for the 
future of metropolitan areas in which migrants would continue to 
pile up, imposing a heavy sodial burden upon the cities [13], 

Yet in the appendix to that same report was a perceptive 
analysis by William Alonso pointing out that, in the face of a declin- 
ing rate of natural population increase, already-existing rates of 
outmigration from the older centt^al cities and metropolitan areas 
would produce absolute declines for many metropolitan areas in the 
coming decade. Migration would become the primary determinant of 
relative population growth rates among localities, ^ther than fac- 
ing the problems of population influx, he wrote, many metropolitan 
areas would face the unaccustomed problem of population decline 

Only a little over a decade later, the realities soevident to Alonso 
in the 1960s have become the grist for public poli^ discussion in the 
1970s. In contrast with the last decade, present debates are preoc- 
cupied with the implications of population decline in the older in- 
dustrial areas, with the impact of population increases upon non- 
metropolitan regions and small communities, and with-the continu- , 
ing dispersal of population and economic activity within and 
between regions. The contrast between our perceptions in the 1960s 
and the 1970s is summarized in Table 41. 

Of course, we are just as vulnerable to making poor decisions 
based on present perceptions now as we were a decade ago when we 
prescribed on the basis of that decade's perceptions. Intelligent 
public policy must try, within the limits of our ability, to anticipate 
the possible consequences of population and technological change 
far enough in advance to adequately cope with the implications. 
Otherwise we are condemned to reactive policies adopted after a 
problem has passed us by. 

It must be admitted that projecti^ population change is a risky 
business. Demographers have posted a dismal record in the past. In 
fact, a number of our leading authorities in demography and re- 
gional economics would be sorely embarrassed today if we were to 
resurrect their categorical assertions in the early 1960s to the effect 
that a swing away from metropolitan inmigration was impossible 
and that existing ruraUto-urban trends were well nigh irreversible. 

But if we are extremely wary about forecasting future birth and 
fertility rates and concentrate our attention instead upon those who 
have already been born, our efforts at foresight might prove more ac- 
curate and more useful. 

In doing so, we should divide our look ahead to the year 2000 into 
two parts: the 1980s and the 1990s. During the 19808, the last of the 
'"War Baby" generation will pass Into the adult age cohorts. By the 
end of the decade our efforts to accommodate rapid labor force ^ 
growth and a high rate of household formation will have to shift to 
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an opposite set orconcerns. There will be an appreciable decline in 
theTate of growth in the work force and a significant drop in the de- 
mand for housing. 

The challenge in the Midwest is to contend with the regional im- 
plications of fliese changes in the national population while also ad- 
justing to the changes in population distoibution wrought by con- 



Tabl04,1. Shifts in perception ^U, S, development pmblems 1967-1979 



M they were perceiyed in 1967 As they are perceived in 1979 

1. The demographic shift 



A. Subitantiai population 
increaae must be accQmrnodated. 

B. Education and other iystems niL^t 
be expanded to accommodate post 
war generations 

Metro areas swamped by influx 
of rural migrants. 

D. Poputatton growth of iargest 
nietros irreversible. 

i. Nonmetro areas emptying out. 



F. Net migrations out of South to 
North and West. 



A. Dramatia decline in birth and 
fertility rates. 

Post war generation expands labor 
force through 1985, also increases 
growth in household formation. 

C. Net rural migrations have ended. 



D. Large industrial metres losing 
population. 

E. Many nonmetro areas must accom- 
modate population growth. 

F. Net migrations out of North, 
Midwest to South. Southwest, 
Western growth rates slowing. 



2 An economic shift 



A. Full employment to be attained 
through actflv fiscal, monetary 
policy. 

Q. Industrial development basis 
for area development. 



C. Need to ettract manufacturing 
into lagging regions 



D. Production and service employment 
rrietropolitan^centered. 

E. Production can be Improved through 
technology in production, better 
training. 



A. U. S. growth will be constrained. 



B. Production employment no longer 
prime source of employment. 
Emphasis should be on advanced 
manufacturing, tertiary, quaternary 
sectqrs. 

C. Manufacturing growing rapidly in 
South, declining in industrial 
Northeast, Midwest. Rural manu^ 
facluring growing, metropolitan 
industrial centers declining. 

D. Production and some service employ^ 
ment decentralizing and diffusing, 
less metropoMtan-centered. 

E. Productivity declining because of 
increasing concentration of service 
employment, sluggish modernization 
of production. 
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A. Cheap energy/fesoura^. 

B. Asiuredsupply of ine^y/rmourGei. 

C, feonomic growth based upon 
intensive energy consurnption. 

D, R^ourc^based regional e^nomies 
most vulnerable to economia distress. 



3. AresourOi shift 

A. Expensive energy/reiourGe. 

B. Interruptiblesupply^ 

C. Curtail, control Gonsumptionr 



i. Decrease use of coal forenviron- 
mental reasons. 



D. Resource^based regional economies 
have major comparative advantages 
over enefgy-impQrting (and non= 
agriayltural) regions. 

E. Increase use of coal to lower 
import dependency. 



4. A regional shift 



A. South, West, and ''rim*' lagging 
regions should be brought to 

^ regional parity. 

B. Production employnront should be 
more evenly distributed. 

C. Advanced services wil I remal n 
major function of primate cities. 

D. Federai expenditure policy should 
aid South, West reach parity. 



Public wDrks(water. sewer, 
transport, etc.) can aid lagging 
regions acquire comparative 
advantages for development. 

Tax incentives, su^idiescan 
help attract production employrnent 
into lagging regions. 



A. South, West approaching parity; 
Northeast and Midwest now lagging. 

B, Production employment losses 
hurting old industrial heartland. 

C Advanced services decentralizing 
out of primate cities to new 
regional capitals. 

D. Nofthe^t, Midwest Federal "Balanoe 
■ of Payments" ' problem aggravates 

Ch ^ 
loss of private investment. Federal 
expenditure policy should be changed. 

E. Public works no longer key need in 
lagging regions. 



Incentives and subsidies of marginal 
(or dubious) relevance to structural 
or territorial problems. 



temporary technology. It is the latter that poses as great a challenge 
to public policy in the Industrial Midwest as does the changing 
structure of the over-all population, 

Changing Population Pattarns in tho Midwaat 

To assess the challenges to public policy in the Midwest engen- 
dered by population change, we should assess the implications of 
three basic population shifte: 1) the implications of substantially 
lowered birth rates; 2) the effects of intoaregional migration 
changes; and 3) the effects of inteiregionid changes. 

For our purposes, the Midwest can to ^fined as the North Cen- 
tral Census Region divided into the fiast North Central states of 
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Ohio» Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wi^onsin and the West North 
Central states of Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and 
North and South D^ota (Fipire 4.1 X 

In the 1950s, the North -Centoal Census Region slightly in- 
creased its share of the national ^pulation. Since that post-war 
decade, its share of the national population h^ steadily declined. 

The high midwestem population growth rates in the 1950s were 
the result of tubstential inmigration into the indusfrial centers of 
tiie East North Central states— the Industrial Midwest. These mi- 
rations came from the South and the Northeast, 'Hieir effect on 
overall regional population growth was reinforced by high birth and 
fertility rates. 

Yet during that same period, the more a^icultural West North 
Central states were in the final sta^s of the agricultural transition 
during which displacements of population as a result of mechaniza- 
tion on the farm were still occumng. ffigh rates of outmigration 
combined with low birth and fertility rates megnt that, during this 
period, the West North Central stetea^ew in population at a rate 
only half that of the East North Cetoal states aind ttie United 
States as a whole. 

Today, because of the dramatic drop in the rate of natural 
population increase, the West North Cental states still sh^e, with 
the rest of the nation, a sladkening rate of population growth. Their 
rate of population growth has fallen fimm .9 perqent per year in the 
1950a, to a , .6 percent per year during the 1960i, to .4 percent per 
yesir in the present decade. But the agricultural ta-ansition was es- 
sentially CQmpleted in the 1960s, and the Weit North Central region 
entered a new stage in its development that is now reflected in its 
population trends relative to the E^t North Central region. 
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■ Puring the 1960s, the West NorA Cental states lost a net of 
nearly 600,000 persons through out-migration. In the 1970s, the rate 
of outmigration h^ declined to one-third of the previous rate. In 
contrast to the 1950s, the West North Centrales population growth 
. rate has surpeLSsed that of the more indusWdized E^t North Cen- 
tral states. And despite the cohtinued increfiro in agricultural pro- 
ductivity and the concomitant continued decline in the number of 
persons required to operate Ameri^'s farms, the labor force in the 
West North Central states increased from approximately 5,5 million 
in the 1950s to 7,5 million in 1975. 

If the 1930s, 1940s, and 1950s were the decades of economic ad- 
justment for the West North Centt^al states, the 1960s, 1970s, and 
19B0s— and molt probably the 1990s— must be regarded as the 
decades of triftisition for the IndusOrial Midwest, Though the popula- 
tion and employment losses of the Industrial Midwest during the 
1970s do not approach those of the Middle Atlantic states, the 
population growth rate of the East North Central region has 
declined from a rate identical to that of the nation as a whole in the 
1960s to almost no population growth in the 1970s. As in the rest of 
the United States, birth rates have declined dramatically in the In- 
dustrial Midwest since 1960— from 23/7 to 15.0 births per 1,000 in 
1974, This slowdown in natural populatioa growth rates has been 
reinforced in the East North Centi^al states by a substantial reduc- 
tion in the, number of inmigrants. In contrast to patterns of inmigra- 
tion in the 1050s, the Great Lakes states experienced net outmigra- 
tion in the 1960s. In the 197ps, outmip-ation has increased in excess 
of five timei the 19604970 rate. With the exception of Wisconsin, 
the other states around the Great I^es have all experienced net 
outmigration. This region*s 58 nieto'opolitan ^eas alone have lost 
925,000 residents through net outmigration. Only 14 metropolitan 
areas in the Great Lakes region ex^rienced net inmigration over 
the 1970'1975 period. Fifteen of the region's Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSAs) have had absolute population losses 
tetween 1970 and 1975. For the 1974'1975 peri^, the number of 
SMSAs with absolute population losses jumped to 26, 

Migration from the Great Lakes region has correlated very close- 
ly with the national business cycle. Ntojor upward surges in outmi- 
gration occurred in 1957-58, 1961, 1970-fl, and 1974-75— years of 
major economic recession in the United States (Figure 4.21 Major 
abatements of outmigration, and even some periods of inmigration, 
occurred in the recovery and high employment years of 1959, 
1965-69, and 1974-73. Thus, while in the ag^egate an increase in 
net outmigration has been the b-end, the pattern of movement 
follows a decidedly cyclical pattern. Unlike what appears to be tak- 
ing pJace in the Northeast, where a significant jump in outmigration 
has occurred, there is no clear evidence yet of a secular "leap" or ac- 
celeration in migration from the region. Rather it is a cessation of 
inmigration that accounts for the increase in the net outmigration. 

Through 1971, the stream of non-white inmigrants moving from 
the South into the East North Cental region was persistent and 
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Fig. 4.2. Total net migrants. North Cente^al Repon, 1954-1976 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census [6] 

steady. However, since 1971 this pattern has chm^d. In every year 
since 1971, except 1975, there was net outmigration of non-whitei 
from the North Cente^al to the Sou^. During all ^ese yeara, except 
1974, there was also substantial outnugration of whites. 

In the 1963-76 period, the "yoimg workera" group (ages 18-34), 
apparently quite sensitive to cyclical factoid had shifted firom a 
large net inflow in the late 1960s to a sutetantial and volatile net 
outflow in the 1970s (Figure 4.3), wntaributing considerably to the 
shift in total mip^ation; the "non workers'' pvup (age under 18 or 
over 65) has also contributed heavily to this ^nd, with essentially 
neutral flows in the late 1960s being replaced by a steady outflow in 
the 1970s; ''mature workers** (ages 35-65) have not contributed to 
the overall trend, their net migration pattern characterized by a 
iteady moderate net outflow. 

There appear to be structurfid as well as ^cli^l reasons for these 
shifts from net inflow to net outflow. They £ffe related to stagnation 
or decline in employment growth in the traditional industries of the 
Industrial Midwest and to the diipersal of employment ^owth, 
particularly in manufacturings away from the old centers and re- 
'gions of concentration. The effects of this shift can be seen both 
within the Midwest and between the Midwest and the rest of the 
country. 



Changing Distributions Ot Economic Activity 

Prior to World War II, the norttiem Manufacturing Belt of the 
nation, composed of the Northeast and East North Central regions, 
contained almost three-fourths of all manufacturing jobs in the 
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Fig. 4.3. Nat Migration from North Central Eegion to South, by age, 
1963-1976 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census [6] 



country. As recently as the 19S0s, it contained nearly two-thirds. 

But in the last several decadei, manufacturing employment has 
dispersed throughout the United States in two ways: 1) out of the 
metropolitan core areas where it was located in the period before 
and just after the turn of the centuiy; and 2) away from the regions 
of former concenti^ation. In 1973, the South surpassed the Northeast 
in its ThMufacturing employment and tiie South can be expected to 
rn^ass ^le North Central Region in its total manufacturing 
employment by 1985. 

Even within the North Cenfa^al Region, these patterns of dis» 
persal can be discerned clearly. As in the nation as a whole, new 
manufacturing p*owth is occurring at the periphery of the old 
manufacturing centers and regiona In consequence, while the older 
manufacturing centers of the East Ncrtti Cante'al are suffering from 
substantial losses in mmufacturing employment, the formerly 
agricultural areas of the West North Centoal region to the west of 
Chicago are registering gains. 

From 1960 to 1975, manufacturing employment dtppped .2 per- 
cent for the East North Central, but it iuCTeasri 24.5 percent for the 

..West North Central. Over the same period, Ae national increase in 
manufacturing emplo3rment was only 8.8 percent. Growth in the 
West North Central has been matchrf by powtii in other segments 

. of thf nonagricultural Iflbor force. In 1950^ 24.2 percent of the re- 
gion's nonagricultural labor force was engaged in manufacturing, 
Yet despite substantial expansion in manufacturing employment, 
tJiat Bh&re dropped to 20.6 percent in 1975. &owtii in honmanufac- 
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twing employment accounts for the declining %hmte of manufacture 

. ing. 

Regional dispersal of manufacturing employment growth is 
matched by dis^rsal at the sub-regional level— on or beyond the 
Feriphery of mettopolitan regions into nonmetoopolitan areas along 
the interstate highways. 

Although more than 77 percent of the increase in total employ- 
ment in the Great Lakes states took place in the me^opolitan areas 
(SMSAs) between 1966 and 1973— and 61 percent in the SMSAa 
with over one million population— five of the metropolitan areas of 
over one million population lost manufacturing employTnent during 
the same period with only the MlnneapoliSj Cincinnati* and Colum- 
bus SMSAs showing gains (Table 4,2), ' , 

While^the large metropolitan areas were losing 12,500 manufac- 
turing jobsy the smaller metropoliten ^eaa were gaining 38,000 jobs. 
MoBt important however, is the fact that^ of the 165,200 manuffctur- 
ing job gains in tht Great Lakes states over the 1966-1973 period, 
only 25,500 wer^^"|| fnetropolitan areas; thu^ almost 140,000 
rhMufacturing jobs "were realized in nonmefropolitan areas, a na- 
tional pattam (fable 4,3X 

From 1969 to 1973, ^rsonal income from the manufacture of 
durables increased 46 percent amoi^ nonmetropolitan residents, as 
^opposed to only 25 percent among mefropolitan residente. Personal 
income increased 33 percent and 24 percent respectively due to the 
manufacture of nondurables. 

This shift from mefropolitan to ax-urban and nonmetropolitan 
locations in manufacturing employment growth hai profound im- 
plications for many of the urban areas of the Industrial Midwest. 
The vast majority' of the 58 metropolitm areas in the region have an 
employment percentage in manufacturing higher than the national 
average. Of the 11 cities that do not, nine are state capitals or uni- 
versity towns. The capitals and univeraity towns Bie the same cities 
that have the fastest growth rates, the highest percentage of new 
housing, and the lowest unemplo3mEient rates in the Midwest. That is 
no coincidence. These cities mirror tiie economic and social profile of 
the post-industrial economy into wl^h we are now moving. 

Between the business peak year 1973 and the cyclical trough 
year 1976, almost half of the nation's manuf^turing job losses were 
in the Industrial Midwest; 90 percent of these took place in the re- 
gion *s metropolitan areas (Table 4.4X The ^oblems posed for older 
cities by the dispersal ofe population and economic activity is com- 
pounded by the low or declining rate of job growth within the fradi- 
tional manufacturing sectors of the Industoial Midwest. 

During the 1966-1973 period, national grovrth rates in durable 
and non-durable production line manufacturing jobs were 6.1 per- 
cent and 4J percent respectively^ the Great Lakes states excluded 
(Figure 4.4). The growth rates in the Great Lakes states were only 2 
percent and 0,8 percent, respectively, while they have failed" to cap- 
ture a "fair share" of the nation's non-manufacturing job growth, 
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^ In 1966 the Industi^id ^dwest had 25 pfercent of U. S. jobs, 
with 28 percent of ^1 manufacturing employment. By 1972 the re- 
gion's she^e of total emplo3rmeht had droppid to 22 perceiit, while 
its share of mwufacturing remainri at ^ percent. During this 

Sriqd, tJ. S. employment in mwufactiiring (txcluding thf Midwest) 
id dedlned from 33 to 28 per^nt of total/employment. The Irf- 
duStrial Midweit fimained tied td ttiis klow^powth sector^ with 
n^ufi^turing employment declining from 46 to 37 percetit of re- 
gionat^^mployment ' 
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Fig. 4.4 Percentile change in numufaEturing employment. Great 
Lid^as Region, 1966-1973 

Source: U.S. Department of Commffl"^ [14^ 15] 

During the period 1966-1973 ^ Great .L^es etatep Umd a 
p^itive change in tot^Q employment of 16.4 percent but from 1973 
" to 1976 the ehange was only +0.7 percen^ feff belmv the national 
figure of +3 J percent Only Wiiconiin and Mnnesota experienced 
relatively high percentage increa^ in employment from 1973 to 
1976; Ohio, Indiana and Michigw i^^st^^ actual emi?loyment 
: losses. All six states had net los^ in mwufacturing during the 
period. - ^1 , 
^ StilTj tiie labor force As growing even as Uie re^onai population 
a^biliies. A timulation cmied out ^ toe A^emy tor Contem- 
poraiy Problems eitimates the number of jobs which might be 
needS in the Great Lakes stat^ to midn^n an imemployment 
rate of 5 poreent in tilje future, given no imgration by workers. Pro- 
jections of labor force pM'ticipation tod employment powth show an 
imemployment rate^ ^f 14 J per^nt hy 1985. ^is le^s a job 
^ortfall of 2.175 million just to i^ach the 5 percent unemployment 
level. But, because the teenage popiUation mil be smaller, .the pro- 
j^ted shortf^l in 1990 is only 270,000 more thM in 1985 (Table 
4.5). ^ ^ ' 

Of course, workers will migratOTn and out of the region. But the 
large growth in the labor force is a national trend, and there will te 
fewer oppor^nities for p^ple to irove to other regions and find 
employment. The magnitude of tte ^b shortfall is an indiwition of 
■ an increasing unemployment problem in th5 pigion. 

Yet slower region^ p^owfli in manufactimng in the InduBtrial 
Mdwest is not being compensate for by growth in other bun^eises, 
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psrgtnt 

iOUROESi National FlanningAsSj^iattdnfa], and U/S3u^^ 



Between 1966 md 1973, wholesde/retidl te^to employment and 
finEineial services employment ina»ased\by 27.3 percent and 334 
percent, respectively, in tike Unit&i States; thesig p^owth rates were 
only 22 J percent and 27.8 percent re^ecUyely in the Great L^es 
region. Total employment grew 45^4 perctrit wtiiin th^e region dur- 
ing this perio^ compared With a natiohai CUnited Sta^ minus" 
Great Lakes) rate of 22.4 percent y-'^' 

The nation is ^tering a **^st-industrid i^," ^th mahufactur- 
ing pla3ring a les^Rmportant role in providing Most of the 
cities of the Indua^iiJ Midwest oripnily developed arpunfl a conS- 
pact manufacturing base, must irow be ai^pted to tneiit the require- 
ments of a new economy more decenMli^^an ifrtiie past. ^ ^ 



Urban Consaqu0h6t9 of Ewmmie 
and PopuMlon shifts 

B^ause most of tiie citi^ of Vbm Indus^^ Mdwest contmn 
large concenteations of Americans for whom pr^uction jobs are the 
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mtet dtiirabla employmtnt ilteniativi uid &m jote are axpwd^ 
im at a slow rata natlonidly as wtU as rtponally, humM consa^ 
quencas oftiisse ihifte are 

The 58 me^politan areas of Ae Great Li^as states lost more 
tiiaii a million in popul|ftion during ttia 1970s tlutmgh outmip^a^ 
tioti, (My 14 meti^polidui areas in tiiat section of tiie Mdwast ex^ 
pmenced inmigration hM of the 4feda. In consa- 

quenoe, enUi^ metitj^Bron ma% not just center lost paople, 
Fiftaan of die Qreati^kas ma^politm areas had i^olute popula- 
tipn loms batwaW 1970 md 1975. r^ritly, ^e numlb^r of 
East Nortti Cen^^ mati^opolitm ai^as which lost population 
jmnpad to almost 30. 

The older, skilled, blue^oUar worl^^ who ss^ displaced by rt^ 
duetions in mmufacturing amployment en usually not vary mobila. 
They own homes in communities wt^^ such homes will be hafdar 
to sell than before. They ara unable or unwillii^ to makB migor oc- 
cupational chMges. FunUy md otim ties mal^ ttiem poor prospects 
for migration aven if Jobs vwe avail^le for tltem etfiawhei^. 
/ The unskilled poo^jpno in pic^ decades moved to these in- 
dusMal canters finom o^r rwal regions in ^a ^iffch for a Job 
now stf anded. ^e relative concantraticm of die poor, unemployad in 
canti^al dties and imier suburte is inm^^, while Alining in the 
outer subiirbs and nonma^opolitan areas. 

Large cantrid cities throughout tiia Unitad. States began ex- 
periencing net outmigration in tl^ 195te. Dwing the 1960s, fdur of 
evei^ 10 SMSAs had net migration lom% but tha^ ware usu^ly 
more thtm offset by the natural population InCTease within §MSA 
boiuidaries. UrbM veas were still ^wing 8.5 times faster than 
nonurban areas. In the 1970s, however, tiie birth rate declined and 
net migration away from large centrsd citi^ mi tfiair surrounding 
^auburtS accelerate. By 1974, 10 of the l^^st 25 SMSAs in the 
United States had axperienced no growUi. 

Since 1970, most metropplitsA eroas throughout the United 
States have experienced a general ^population of the central city 
and a slowing prowth in the suburb. The butmigration from non- 
metropolitan areas has lessen^ md ti^m areas me actually roaliz- 
ing net gains through inmipration As a result, the nonme^politan 
population has been mowing at a rate of about 6.3 percent since 
1970, compared with a metoopolitoi population growth rate of 3.6 
percent. 

Mobility is highest among p^wns in their 20s. Among 25-29 
year-olds, 72 percent lived in a different residence in 1975 than in 
1970. Long distence moves (interasunty or interstate) were rel- 
atively more frequent among whites md among the totter educated. " 

Short diitance movers showed the neatest shift away from the 
cental cities in the 1970s. Persona moving away from^ the central 
dti^ tended to be slightly older (medifim age = 27,6 years) than 
those -moving in (median age = 26.1 yaars). Nationallyi blacks 
made up 12.3 percent of inmip*anti to centr^ cities to'm 1970 to 
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1975, but only coMtituted 7.5 ps^nt of the outamgranto During 
tWa ptripd th© maan fuiily incoim of blada migrating from rural 
jffeas to central dties was about half tiiat of blacks alraiy living in 
the c^ntr^ cities. In Edition, tiie In^me levels of outmigrahts were 
pnerally higher tiian those of inmigrant^ from 1970 to 1974 the 
nation's cenb^al cities recordid a net loss of $29.6 billion in the Ag- 
gregate person^ incomes of theiwesi^nte. 

These same shifts also threaten the fiscal health of many 
mimlcipalities that have historically relied upon mMiufacturing as a 
mainstay in their economic base. T^ey are reinforMd by the sub- 
lurbanization (and ex-urbanization) of mi^e wid upper income 
^ups imd Ail decentoaliMition of retailing md oAffl* white collar 
jobs out of tiie cenb'al cities— a national trend well over fi^^ decades 
old tiiBt is reflect^ in all urban areas in the ooimtiy above a certain 
size* wheAer specialized in manufacturing or not. Most of the re- 
gion's older ci^^ lost their ability decades to "capture" the 
benefits of such pt)wth through anneication because tiiey have long 
since been surround^ by separately incor^ratrf municipiJities. 

Thus, the majority of the old mMiufwtoing-based cities in the 
Industrial Midwest are facing serious problems, Hiey are bhrdenad 
" with obsolescence and blight. They have inhaitri a large popula- 
tion of poor from the South-to-North mip^mts of previous decades, 
many of whom btb how trapped economicadly and socially by tiie 
steady exodus of emplo3rment from the c^tral citi^. These s£me 
cities, are, in turn, required to provide public services at increasing 
cost at the same time that their local tax bfro is beginning to de- 
teriorate. As mMiufacturing firms continue to locate in nonurban 
areas and continue to subititute capitid for liJbor as it modernizes, 
many of the mMufaeturing-basad urban weas mn expect increasing 
difficulties. 

The didlenge in the immediate t^m is to enable tiiese older 
cities to m^t Ae needs of their dtiiens md re-develop, even in ttie 
face of deteriorating tax ba^s md ^aliting costs of servi^ pro- 
vision. 

The long-term challei^e is to bring about a r^frurturing of tfie 
urban economy so that it can support a population witfi rising in- 
comBB and an improving quality of life. 

To bring about such a transition effectively ai^ vnth as little 
human travwl em possible is a major cbdlenge to the creativity of 
tiie public and private leadership in the Industoid Mdwest. It re- 
quires that the pro^>ecti\« employment base tiiat can imderpin each 
of these mhm econoimes in the futile be defined. Although ttiese 
^ new urtei economies will necessa-ily rely muA le^ heavily upon ' 
rrianufacturing as a som^c^ of employment it seems quite likely that 
^tfiey will be insufficient to' 

1) Support ttie nM^nitude of population that some of these 
. . metropolitan miem know now or knew in the pas^ arid 

2) Ateorb tiie mmy yoimg, poorly teained unen^loyed currentiy 
raiding in the centoal cities. 
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^ itften s#ai^ for Industrial Mdmst mil have to aon- 
.-sbt of a §eri^ of wifully coordinated eleiMnts if At manufacture 
ii^ cities pre to be brpu^t succeMully throi^ a diffieult ^onomic 
^^nsition. llia sti^atjiB^ 

D^yslcal and econbmic development ^n^ntnte de§ipied to 
areata a physicfd environment eonduciye to new ^^nomlc develops 
* ment. Inetntiveg; space; senrioes; wd the qi^ity of ttit operating 
ybvironzmnt nee^sary to. at^act wd retoiA poteatial residenti^, 
^^nonmanulac^ing, and specialized hlgh^n^loyment growdi 
mmufactuHng re-uses apprbpriate to centt^ dty locations wtll 
have to be pro^^d^. 

2} A labor market ^mponent ^sign^ not only to train or 
^retrain ^ employed or imder^employed fpr avidlable Jobs in tiie 
metTOpoUjlp BT^m (togetii^ witii ^wspo^aUoh ta^ti^ Jo^), but 
to provi^^mramtive;M9lstwce also to tii^ diocmng to move to 
Jobs located elsewhere buWde tlie looal labor miffkit 

. 3) Social and neighborhood components mmed at cc^Tecting Ae 
social diMncentives and impediments to econonuc revitalization, i.e., 
.declining schools; high crime rates, md chronic welfare problems 
while improving neighborho^ housing mid li^ng conditions; enabl- 
- ing workers to live anywhdre of their own loosing in the 
metiropolitm itfea; and divemfyir^ Ae mix, of in^me ^ups resid- 
ing in the city i^lf. l^e centi*al areas must b^ome competitive 
1^ wi^ suburbs by offering a unique rtsldential en^dromnent. No city 
' Cm long survive solely as a reservation for the ^ot. A diversified 
' residential base is essehtial to boA tiie restOTation of a stable tax 
baie and the redevelopment^ of the econonuc tost in the ^nteal 
areas, 

4) A fiscal%omponent--designed to assist citi^ in ti'ansition 
to meet ^ti& needs of their i^ttfbitante in ^e face of tax base de- 
terioration while tti^ shift towi^ a more ^^le economic base. 
While intergovemment^ fiscid transfers from feder^ wd state gov- 
erriments offer the only inun^iate device for awn^lishing this aid, 
long-term solutions will depend uj^n a fif A element 

5) Governmental re-structuring. The stiaicture, functions, and 
financing of local government in ^ese older lurbw s^em no longer 
match the social and economic realities that exist. States will con- 
front the iirgant necessity for local ^vemment ste^milining md r^ 
fonn in these^w^aa in the 198^. It is likely tiiat the growing 
^onomic problenu of ^e^ areas will compel such reforms ^spite 
longstwding political opposition because ^e suburban areas must 
^me to recogniEi their common intereat with the city in economic 
revitalization. 



Hous#holdSs Population Change, and Public Polioy 

Since 1967, dbout the time tiie first c^o^te of die prat-war 
generation began entoring the prime household formation ^e p^up 
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of 18 to 28, thf numbtr of S. households bero in^amng at 
about 1.5 million a year, ^is Is an increase of 0.5 million a year 
over the^ early and niid-1960i The sharp inmase in the number of 
arsons in tiieir 20's and efurly 30*s will toep net household forma- 
tion ^ound 1^ million imtil mid"198<H. 

In the 199^, ho^ehold formation will protebly decline to less 
'tiito one million a year, tocause of the dramatic drop in births in the 
19Ms and thr l97^, If the fertili^ rate remaiM at its current level, 
tiie annual increMe in households after Uie year 2000 should re- 
maun at a rate of iuroun4 one million. Because the ^mmd for hous- 
ing varies wito age and income, tiie implications fOT the housing 
market require mcwe complex assesament &m is yielded by 
straight-fomard extrapolations. 

In the United States as a whole, four out of eveiy nine additional 
household since 1970 have been headed by someone un&r 30. Re- 
cent social and economic trends have resulted in significmt in- 
creases in the number of single-person households, ttvorce ib much 
more conmion thim in. the past and men and women are not many- 
ing at as early ^ age as formerly. In iWS, 60 ^rcent of men and 40 
percent of women agai 20 to 24 were as yet immarrirf, compared 
with 53 percent and 28 percent respectively in 1960. Between 1970 
and 1975, Ae number of ho^seholi head^ by prim&ry individu^s 
in the imder-35 ^e group increased 103 percent. Thm, even a stable 
population would have had an 8 percent incrtase in households from 
1970 to 1976 because more adul^ m remaining single. The result 
has been increaaed demand 'for low- and moderately-priced apart- 
mente and mobile homes and chMigiS in hewing preferences over 
Aoae of the, 195^ and early 1960s. 

By 1981, however, as the War Baby generation ages, four of nine 
new households wll be headed by persons 35 to 44 years old. Tlie de- 
manarior single-family housing can be expect^ to iuCTease, tiiough 
not at rates comptf able in relative tern^ to tfiose in the past. The 
number of persons under 30 will begin to decease and an increase 
in houBing vacancies can he predicted beginning in tiie late 1980s. 

As the population approaches middle e^e and its Msociated im- 
proved financial position, households caii be exited to upgrade 
their homes and perhaps purchase second homes. W couree, lower 
fertility rates, inCTCMing numbers of single-parent families, imd ris- 
ing tran^rtation and ener^ costs will shift tiie patterns of hous- 
' ing demmd, A large housi in the suburbs may not be m desirable or 
as practical as in the past, and older housii^ close to ^e central 
busiikss district can be expected to become more attractive to mcffe 
middle and up^r income households. Suburban housing built in the 
1950s may become financially attractive to cented city minorities 
who cannot presently arfford it, thCTeby aMlerati^ tiie rate of 
minority suburbEmiiation. 

The over-65 age p"6up will experience a slow but steady relative 
increase over tiie next two decades. The elderly tend to move to 
'fflnaller hometf, low- £md moderately-priced apartmente, and mobile 
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homea. As the proportion of elderly in the popidation in^^im^ Uieir 
housing needs will hava a ^eater impact on the nwket. 

In Uie^tat Lakes states, the parGintage ina^ase in household 
was lower tiian the national averse during bo^ fte 1960-1970 and 
1870-1974 periods, ^tween 1970 and 1974, oidy Mnnesota and 
Wisconsin percenUige incre^es equal to ^e national average; 
Illinois and Ohio trailed particularly fwr behind (Table 4.6). 

In pt)wth areaSt theee will.be in^^td ^mand for housing of 
all types. This will require^reful planning^ by local govemmentSf- 
fldals to avoid futtire problems. Unfortunately, mmy smidl gov- 
ammen^ unite may not be equipped t© hsuidle such pluning, and 
local residents may re^nt changes. The issue of how much conto'pl a 
local community has over its own p^owtii is likely to be raised with 
more- .frequent m mip^ation toward nonmeti^o^litan areas con- 
tinues. ^6 central cities and the older s^|wrb^ on ^e oAer hand, 
will have to deal increasingly with the hoiking demands of the poor 
and elderly, p^ups left behii^ in the national ^nd toward decen^ 
^alization. . . 

The annual numb^ of housing starts in the United States has 
fluctuated dramatically since the eyly 196^ ranging between 1.5 
and 2.3 million new units annually cumng the 197te. 

The high household iormation rates that will prevail over the 
next 10 years present an op^rtunity for urtwm reconstaiiction in 
older cities that should not be mi^«d, for once this ^ansitional 
period is over, the rate of houiehold formation will decline and with 
it one more force that cfin be capi^ized upon for urbui reconste^c- 
tidn* ' 

Housing starts in the North Central states were 35 percent 
higher in 1976 than in 1966 despite the f^l off in population 
growtii. Nonmefropolitali areats have ex^ienced the p^atest 
decrease in vacancy rates since 1965, which is in keeping with Uie 
population shifts to thc^ areas. 

Central cities had the highest vacancy rates in 1976 and showed 
the smallest improvement since 1965. In 1976, the North Central 
Region had the second highest vacan^ rate for ren^ units but had 
a low homeownner irnit vacancy fate, a showing that follow from 
the decline of inmipation to the region and the continued outnugra- 
tion of thf young and the elderly, ihe people m^t likely to demand 
rental housing (Tahle 4J), 

/As inmi^ation of the pmr to the older cities hm halted, the pres- 
sure on the market for older houaing h^ slackened substantially 
and increaaing amounte of it stonds vacant or abandoned, much of it 
drifting into public ownership toough tfi« delinquency. 

This lesaaning of demand by t^e poor fw housing in the older 
cities has been accompanied by a small but plowing renewed in- 
terest in central city housing by middle and upper income 
households. In p^t, this results from incre^ingly high coste for new , 
housing, making older housing a bargain by romparison; a reflection 
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of tht chwging character of hoi^ehbldi; in ptft, a funclion of 
thiF^f c^te and Uia inconvenltnceB of eonunutit^. 

In 1974, 57 pereent of total U. S. households ware adulti-only 
(singles Mid chiiae^ roupleB). Between 1970 and 1974, 71 percent of 

^ the increase in all ty^s of families coniistrf of houieholds ot m^-' 
ried couples and related adulte with no children. For these 
households* cental city housing may often swm n^re ^nvenient - 
Aan the suburlW — closer to jobs, entertaihnMnti and culturd and 
riicreational activities. 

Although renovation of central city houaing is increasing, the 
level of activity to date is relatively insignificant when compfiff^ 
with total new housing In metropolitan aj-eea. Renovation areas ^e 
generally small, with predominantly single-family homes in polen- 
tially attoactive areM close to the central busine^ diiteict. Those re- 

^ novating homes tend to be white collar profeasionals— singles and 
young marrieds with few or no children— in tfie nud^e- and u^er- 
income bracketed A 1975 Urban Land Institute sfu^ estimated ttiat 
about 45 percent of 68 North Qenttid S^BAs wiA centriQ city * 
populations of greater tiian .60,OM were experiencing renovation of 
tiiiskind[aL 

There continue to he obstacles to them kinds of redevelopment 
Many ceniral mty neightorhTOds are eoniiderrf *liigh risk*' areas by 
lending institutions and insurance companies, inaking it difficult to 
finMice renovations. Property costs, taxes, and Aims rates ^e high, 
and the quality of the public schools is low. 

As employinent decentraliiea, the commutation advantage of 
centi^al city houBing is diluted. Until the advanti^es of ceptf al city 
living begin to out-weigh the disadyantages, tege nimibef s of mid- 
dla- and upper-income houaeholds are not likely to be attracted into \ 
city neighborhoods.. Yet, providing the problems of low-income dis- 
placement cm he handled^ deftly, this rediscoveiy of wbanity coufd 
be one of tfie most constructive tt^nds with which to work in 
restructuring and revitalizing the older citi^ of tixe Industrial 
Midwest into diversified, atto^active, vibrant gdbeit smaller, urban 
places once again. . 

Population Changs and Soeial Poliey 

It is po^ible to plan on the basis of th4 pr^^ess over time of the 
'"War Baby" generation through to age cohorts of our population— 
up to a pointy . 

We can an^dpa^, for example, that crime rates will begin to fall 
m the number of t^iagers and young adults in the population 
declines, simply because of the large number of offenses committed 
by persons in th^tf age groups. ^ 

The passage of the post-war generation tlMugh and out of our , 
elementiffy sch«>l systems has draihatically chmgrf n^y ques- 
tionB confronting school administrators and public officials. 
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III the lata 1960Sj as the millions of womin bom B&m Wwld War 
n moyed^nto tiiie prime diildbeiffing age grou^ mxm din^p^aph^s 
^qpected an echo of Uie baby boom, Yet, even wi A 900,000 more 
won^n of childbearing age in 1972 tiian in 1971, tiiere were 800,000 
fewer bir^. It is now probable ftat titim nmriser of 5^13 yev olds 
will continue to diminish wi^ a corre^oniUi^ drop in 18-21 ye&r 
olda in the mid-1980s. 

Each of tiie Great Liakei states exp^encad lo^^ of elementoy 
. school children totween 1970 and 1974 ^e re^on's 5.6 p^cent 
decline in element^fy school enrollment is sigi^ficantly plater 
' than the overall U. S. decline of 3.9 p^cent The s^oi^ai^ schMls, 
still showing ihcrei^^ enrollments, will ha^^ i^idly decreasing 
numbers of student as the last of the teby teom gen^ation 
^adiiates (Table 4.8). ' 

The effects of ^e age composition ch wgei are raiplif ied at the 
lociJ level by miration. Neu^ly one-third of ^1 im^ants ftfa in 
their 20s; chil^en 5-14 years old m^e up puiodi@r 24 percent. 
Hea\^ outoiigratiori not only reduces the ac^^ nunter ot children 
in the school ^^stem but reduces the futws local population of 
^Idren. Large cenb^al cities and ttieir suburbs are experiencing 
si^iBcant enrollment declines. 

Hie lessening of what ^e often overCTow^d ^nditioni could be. 
viewed as w opportimity to improve Ae quality of education: lower- 
ing pupil^teacher ratios, off^ing idtemative schooling op- 
portunities, and generally having Mxre resources per pupil. Instead, 
in tiie face of inflation and fiscal consti'unt^ school ^nunistrators 
are faced witii decisions to close underused fadlitiesr elinunate ^t, 
mt^ic, and sports programs; in^ei^ claM sii^ md lay off -school 
personnel, ^e selectivity of migration causes livge ivbiui areas to 
lose the better-educated, better-paid citizens and leaves behind tiie 
elderly and ^e poor. Hence, the' ^ bases in tiie cend^al cities and 
some subiirbs have decline, making ciiies 1^ able to i^ford good 
schools. In addition, the per pupil costs of education continue to in- 
crease, Tlius, enrollment decline— which could be a &end helping to 
improve the quality of education in cities— ^has not been used as an 
opportunity; instead, it has become a conti^versial problem of re- 
ipurca allocation. 

In the metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas experiencing net 
inmi^ationp school systems must absorb di^roportionate numbers 
of chilch-en. These areaa also face higher tiian average rates of 
natural increase. Many local government^ especially in the non- 
metropolitan are^j may be ill-equipped to handle such changes. 
Residents may oppo^ ^owth and resent p^owtii emd resent wy tauc 
increases necessa^ to provide education^ sendd^, Ifowever, if the 
fertili^ rate continues at i^ present level, the niunter of 5-13 ydar 
oldprould begin to incrrase again in the mid-1980i. 

f While niany school systems now find Aemselves witii m over- , 
suffply of dassrooms and taachei^, declining eitfollments in ^e 
^unaiy and seconda^ schools discourages students from tredning 
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fOT QwtmrB in eduution. The rtserve supply of tiadi«^ ^^n@l in 
tt^ 1970s diould be ^atiy r^ucsd by fte nud-lWte, tmemploy^ 
teaehei^ havmg sIAot entered oth^ fieldi or dropp^ out of the 
Id^or markft entirely* If the nurater of school-afai duldren in- 
waseifcjt wuld well come at a time when the nun^r of potential 
new lleaghei^ (18^21 year^lds) will begin to iimmBm, ^ 

Tea^OT traiiunf inevitably involvei a time lag ^ at least four 
years be^veen changes in demand and change in tiie supply of 
teacher^ blowing fw no time lost in Ae'^^rase itself. Ms 1^ 
makes it entirely plausible that in the late l^M, we could see 
another tether Mortage. ■ e. 

Health . " V 

Beeause th# population of ^ the hdustHal ^fidwest is increasing 
only slowly, there may ^ready m o^r-^pply of ho^ital beds in 
the regioh, ac^mpwied by a ^imni^ed dsmand fm obstetric 
facilities an/d otoeMc and prtiataria professionals. Fiuth(^more, as 
the mid^^stern population disperse in mudi the svpe way as the 
rest of tine national populatim, Aere is a potential mismatch 
beb/^n where heedth services em located wh^e they are 
needed. 

In 1974; the Iridus^id Mdwest had 21 J p^cent of the nation's 
population and 20.7 percent of fdl h^itd beds. The region is home 
«to 204 percent of the nation's ^pulation over 65, but had 23.9 per- 
cent of all patients in nursmg and related ^Ure hcuhfs with 24,3 per^ 
cent of all beds in those facilities. ' 

ThB high cost ^of herith care smA the mddisttibution of heedtih 
profession's and facilities in terms of the new patterns ^f settle^ 
ment ai^e vital issues for^public poliQ^. 

Once againj fioweverj there ate opp)rtimities for urban re- 
oonstruction impli^ in the existence of large, specialized m^ical in- 
stitutions in many of tiie cities of the Industrlid Md^st These in- 
stitutions help provide an Important element, InVthe eentral city 
* economic ijase. i 

Publle ^rviaes and Pepulation Change 

In the 1960s, government employment in the United StateS| in- 
cluding that in the IndusMd Mdweat grew at a much greater rate 
than the population. During this time, federal finemciid assistance 
adlowed local governments to es^and even while local revenues 
stagnated or decline. By tiie end of ttie de^e, Uie influK of thew 
funds had slowed. Recent urban fiscal crises have- raised serious 
questions as to the ability of the l^ge citi^ to maintain cuirent 
levels of publiaservicei in the face of steedy deterioration in their 
tax base. . - 

' Public employment continues to increi^ iri the cities of the In- 
dusferi^ Midwest, despite a wei^ehW tm base. In the region's 16 
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* i^gest^tl^A' s, toWl popftdaticto ito'eased u of 2.8 percent . 

betw^n^ 1970 ^d 1976; local public en^to^nent in ^eee cities in- 
eraa^ w averse of 17.2 percent ■ ' ' - • 

^e selective outmip'ation of tax-^yin|i fbmns uid the middle 
cla^ has impoi^ conflicttoi 'presiuies on least aBle to 

financially support public ^i^^s, yet who hmym the greatest ne^ 
fa: public S^vict^ are left behind in Ae'City. Tb^ re-at#act fifms and 
th# middle elas^ citiea must fight hl^ mum mtes, x^norate public 
fEu^ilitieSp provide ^od scHoola, and suppott oultwal'and recreationil 
^afitivj^ft^^ftll iTi jh^ ffii^ M weiiWiing Jrmmnim^^ Sq* whUe cities 
diould be craeelling planned sendee inoreasM, centr^i^ing ddlive^, ^ 
employmg efficiency meUures <lro1u£hg mdudkid pay leVels), and 
gener^Ly reducing jocal mi^cm, tibey find it ielf-^feating to do so. 
IXixuniihed services encow'i^ fttftti^ outnupmtipn. # 
' ' . There is litilt question ^at declining cental citl|S must a^ust * 
Aeir public sector to nmtch shnmken fis^ ca^g^jes. But wh^e 
md how such adjustment will take place is o^^^^^batei Some 
po^bilities. for i^Juitmeht inciuife shiMng lo^^^^^sibilities to 
regiotial, state, and. fedtrid levels. But becai^^w^mch of local 
publiq es^nditi^ is tied direct^ to public employees througK 
wages and pension belief its, Ae growtti in public emplDyment may^ ^ 
have to be slowed in th^ Industiiid Nfidwest whild efficiency: 
mea^res are .increased to yield more public service per public 
dollar. . : . ■ ^ 

Public employee pension fimds^ often referr^ to as financial 
time-bombs, pose one of the major ^t p^blems for older city gov- 
emments. Becausi everything that'is doM^wiA pension plaiis in the 
^present has such far-reachirig effects, it iftUfflmilt for governmental 
units to predicted prepiuf^^ for tto ftiture effectivtly. But it is im- 
perative tfiat they do so. ^ ^^^^ 

Most public pension plaiiSi vum^ these in the private sector, re- 
quire ^ployee as well as employe contoibuyons. There are two ap- . 
pt)ach^ to finwcing &e ^veramentfs sharo. Hie "pay-aa-ypu^o" 
approach involves no buildup of gavemment fimds. Instead, mpney 
for pi^nrnents must be found in Ae current ye^'s budget to meet 
their obligation^. Because of the current dls^ibutlon, this 
creates a problem of intefgenerational equity 4n that future resi- 
dents will face ^Igher tu rates to support larger numbers ot re- 
tirees. If, in the .meantime, a conununity has experienced a'^'^hrink- < 
Ing tax ba^, a fiscal problem may idso remilt. 

Fortunately, moat plans are fund^ on an Mtufiffml basis. Cer- 
tain asstimptions m^e as to tiie eventual co^; of pmsion benefits ^ 
and payments made by employees and govenlment into the fund are 
based on,%his cost Because^ govenmieht md employees pay as 
liabilities acmie, Inter^nerationd equltyMs better preserved, 

Orie main reason why pay -M-you-^ plans are ^ imstable is £hat 
they assume the pensyoh system ^11 ^ach a point of static 
'^uillbmum«(retfrement ^ubI to deaths) that^will fairly easy to 
budget yesf ly. This ieldom occurs^ as rates of compensation, benefit 
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i 4 levelij and tiid lize ahd*.€om|»os^on ^^t^^ work f^ee changt. For 

For the past few yearSi a ^wii^^ nutmber of personi' h^e 
[ ; . in^asingly ^ntet»ui peimoni. Public officiiQs, 

r - wito^ demands firdni tniployees and i^sistanee fo tfOE- ' 

% inofeases, Mm the publie, often pve en^loye^ klghtr pinsibn 
\ tenefits m^er raisihg cuiTCnt ^tgss. makes it incraas- 
singly difficult for future ^nerations to meet^jpension payments for ^ 

This problem is compounded by tiie^fact Aat, as ^e Ww Baby 
, ^neration^movei fowwi retirement %e, thm will be fewer adulte 
to taOke ite plAce iij'thp work for^ It is therafore exteemely impor= 
tmt that fundi are consciendoiuly llipt i^tuioiidly af a level suffi- 



cient to guarantee finwcing of the liff^ teftefit payments that will 
begin to come duf in about 30 yem/Tw nuttiy i^veniments have 
been skipping payments into what seem to he heidthy ^nsiori funds 
r\ to help balance stained budgets. Ui^ctt'tunately, financial problems 
seldom disappear iii one yeto, wd some ^vemmehts we coming 
dtogeroualy 'jlose to pay-as-you-go sta&si 
: There are 'about ff,000 f^rfd, rtate, and local public employee 
1 retirement systems in the United States. Nearly 80 percent of these 
^ plans cover fewer than 100 employeess witii 85 ^rcent of all active 
, pension members coverrf by oiJly 2.3 ^^cent of tiie ^stems. 

ftibli^ employee retirement ij^tenM of tiie state and local gov- 
^ments in the .Great Lakes states are broken, down 'by size as 
^ * shown in TAble 4a Because bf the peat variety oTberteflt packages, 
^ere Js ho typical plan. On the i^r^e, tfbbUt 6 cents of every 
dollai" goes to pay for pension plans at tiie state and local level. 
As the full c^st of current retirement ^lans becomes more ap= 
/parent, it is expected they will require mois tax suppoi^. Systemp 
* 'moit in 'need of attention are th^-of finftficially trou^ed urban 
centers and those of many small m^as with wcertain abilities to 
pay. The larger the system— the broeder ite jurisdiction and 
economic bsise—tBte more Mrored it is of having sufficient twcing 
ability at some future date to cover unexpected' pensidn cofets. Pull 
funding becomei less essential. ^ 

Ohio is one of the few syites in tim counby to have consolidated 
its system into a sm£dl number of nv^re easily admini^rgd plans. 
Although the differences in gove^mnent workers' pension needs 
midce a uniform plan impractical, a pension system should have a 
rational structure. 

Stete^wide conglomeration of pension plans rides bureauCTatic 
inertia and ^me administrative i^exibility and it presents unique 
investment problems. However, consolidation cai^ 1) reduce overall 
adihinistrAtive expends while providing a larger, more qualified 
s^iff; 21 spread the risk of ^advei^ mortality; 3) avoid the adverse ef- 
fects of a>mpeting systems, which can play "leapfrog" benefits to am un- 
reasonably high level; 4) eliminate mm^ benefite ha^les associated 
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mth intTa-govenutftn^ job ^hw^^ and 5) proy^ a tetter basie - 
design due to mort legialativa attention. C^pAization at the ^tate 
ley tl aeemg. a piracti^l move. esp^ally in ttoft fcdustirial Midy/est 
"SA^^ so many mefropoliten areas fa^ mic^rtain finmcial futurei. 

Ac&irately pr^icting Ipng^r^ige effeots of penaion plans is a 
serioi^ problem. All future #xpeotations^dioiUd be reflected in 
'§tated coiti, induding at leaat lUn^ ^projec^ons of unuti 
changes in sals^ wid benefit Ityebt Cdntributions^^^^^^^ 
and employees diould then n^adt at a level p^centage of incbnie, 
bttt^: gi^^ ^a^J^ in^g^gra^owd .^l^ff^ 

Q^^, Work netdb to be done on nwre adsuraS prtdiction o# eyentual 
c^ts *to prevent benfef its Aroin exiraedli^ a junsdictiori's flbility to 
pay. • \^ ' ^ - ^ : ^ 

Summary: PopiriMonChange^ a 
^ th# Future of the Indust^^^ 

The six states of the IndusMal Mdwest a^^^U^rent, yet they 
have certain common characteristi^.>:A^culfiufe in the region, 
liO'gely wheat in the north and am ai^ ipybetoi in the ^uthi 
important source of the nation's 'food ^pply. The econonries of 
northeastern Mnneiota and norttiOTi WiscoMin md Mfchigan 

|tenter around forestij minerals, and rMftationid Mftenities to be 
fotuid tiiere. Cod auid \chemi^ ii^iistai^ fflre prevalent in 
southwestem Illinois Mid soutiiern Ohio md Indiana. / 

. But, it ir the industrial bel^ steetching from Ydungatown 
toough Cleveland, Dejfroit, Gffl^ Chi^^ Mid MBlwaukeej which 
dominates the economy of the repon. TWs telt Is also what causes 
the six states to be so closely linked. "Hie rfpoii bi^s and sells more 
to ite own people and industries thwi it does to the rest of the coun- 
tiry; thiis, while each state is distinctive in ite economic compoiitimi, 
ttie states md cities of the^region face common probletns. 

% Manufacturing, which is so im^rtant to the regibn, become 
a slchv growtii s^t^ of Ae national economy* In addition, new 
manufacturing is in^easingly di^i^ing outside the industrially- 
based centrd cities and outside tiie re^on itself; I^pulation changes 
have ep^hasized md even ^ncouiiig^ tiiese shite and will ^fect 
future development in the region. * / 

- l^haTegibn has experiencJi net populatiori^osses from the end of 
inmigration and a step-up in net outanipratiQn. E^n sOj thtf region's 
labor force if Rowing. People torn dwing tiie ^t-World II 
baby boom yteM^ are entering the labor marketi are women of all 

'a^s. Meanwhile, employment growA in tiie region hi^ been slpw^ 
than thf nationfd, average. ^> ' , , * 

The lower feHillty rate, the shifting of tiie population away from 
^e cen^d Cities,' eaid tiie changing ^tterns of household forination 
have important Implications fw tfie ^vision of housing and 
services such as he^th care and ^du^tion. As the region's older 

cities lorn population, Iwfel govermnenta wtmlm^ with the task of 
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proyidlhg inO'easingly costiy public ^rvio^ from shrinking tm 
■'■^-■\^ Jlmm^ \ ' / . ■ ^ 

.. ^ \ Juit m to centarfd dties tod it diffl 

x^itymen^mploymtnt ^ntinues to increase at a fastw rate than the 
^^o^'31^^^i[tion gold maintainii^ 
^ttn^ is becbmiiig a preising probl^ V ' 

Tlie older;. indusM^ly bAi^ tienti^al cities have toen moit 
^riously 'la^tcttd by population diaiigis. It is not inevitoble, 
, howeyarp wati^ese cities cpntint^ to dtecline. Wi^ plwmng, the old 
" vintB^rt^^ c^^Kffififfld'BeTable to s^ll^ aond j^o^p^ ^ 
ing tiirough a difficult period of tianaitidn. They will not to as large 
^in pdpulation as in^^ past^ nor will be m ^nsa, but tiiey may 
^ waU.tonMre livable; " : . 

The same is tru^of tti© region^ a Whole. It is likely that what 
aj^ars to to ^lihe is^ inatta4 Just pi^ 

population ahsN^ioniic activi|^/^^ region's role is changing ai 
. . ^ Toie of mmuf^turing employmmt jn tiie econcnny is chuging. 
A degade and a half from now, tiie^^bxi(omic pendulum may well to 
, swinging back in th^ reglon-s favor, y 

/ The Indus^ial; Mdwtst will imm a smaller/ ttiough more eqp^, 
share of th$ national econon^r ton it has eiyoyed in the past The 
^wsition;^ period .will require cooper 

emnfent? The repon must build on ite stireA^hs and togin to correct 
4ts weakriesses. New businesses md e?qpanil6ns mi^t to encouraged, 
•md thte growing lator force needs to be ti'ain^ witti skills for the 
^nbmy now emerpng. A coop^ative effort witii an'eye cocked for 
' tomoiTow could bring the i^gion lucce^fully through transition. To 
fail to coniciou&ly mticlpate the dianges tomon^ow will bring spells 
of ^most caf'taln frustration an^fdlure; . . 

Norr 4 

/ T*his chapter was product in pM*t uncter re^arch grants from the 
U.S. Department of Housing>and Urton Development Some^portions 
\,were prepared in connection with tiie President ■& 1978NcUwnal Urban^ 
Policy Report to Gonp^ss^The Academy for Contemporary Problems 
is a non-profit, ta% exempt public, research, eduction, and training 
foundation operated by the Council of State Oovemments, Interna- 
tional City Man^ement Association, Nationid Asmiatlon of Coun- 
ties, National Uonference of State Legislatures, National (^vemors* 
Aasociation, National League of Cities, and U, S. Conference of ^ 
rs/ ' - - . . ^- • ' , — , ■ 
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URBAN MIGRANTS TO THE RURAL MIDWEST: 
SOME UNDER^ANDINQS AND r * 

MISUNDERSTANDINGS' 



decades laFfs metapoIiUui areis nave been ^omng faster 
and at tha ex^nM of ni^^ nomne&^oliyu areas. It is not turpris*" 
mg then that biitial Teaetions:tQ Beale's [iFevi^nde for a five^al of 
historic mip*ation patterns reflee^^epticisinby spm^ iCnd ua^e- 
niint by others. Questions were raiitd about wheti)<n' tlie' revei^al 
was a new teend ai'^mply a departura from tJve persis^nt non^ 
mtb'OpOlitan to mifropbiitw flow. By now^ however^ it has been 
gi^ntrally acceptid^at^tim '^ew nupmtion*^ is a real ud relatively 
important phenomenon. It is broad^bas^ not confined to non- 
me^opolit^m areas acQaceht to large metifopolitan eanters, -and, 
more, significantly, it has been continuing. The l97(^ ae^m to have 
emerged as the decade of the "rui^ i^nuisracei- ' a period of cen- 
Mfugal drift of populatidn to more nuid residences. ^ ^ 

.Chice the trend was confinned as 'a reid. and relatively 
wideipread phenomenon, a host of i^ond^^ concemi' gained ' 
prominence. Who are these migrant^ wl^ are they moving and why 
at tiiis particular time; what impact are Aey having or likely^ to 
have on rural, lu^ewi-iidll tti ti^nd continue; what fac- 

tors will_mitigate it? Needleas to aay^ ttie questions which were 
raised eKCe^ed by a wide marpn ^^e abili^ to provide answers. 
Data on countiti and other politic wiits^that ^re-gaining or loi^ 
ing population^ and spu^se data oh the^cKaracteristics of migrants, 
provided some pvti^ answers, but more importantly, numerous 
clues and insights which pnjvided research^ witii a good set of, 
starting hypothesei. ' \ , 

The data void, however, was often filled by speculative himches, 
in-depth media coverage of individu^s moving froni cities to .rural 
areas> and by a spate of location-^»^iiHc surveys of recent mi^ants 
~all of which proi^ided a confusing characterization of the tifend. 
The limited surveys of migrants, w'hile essentially sup^rting the 
dnfereh^s made from s^ond^i^ data about reasons for moving, 
could provide little more than shapdiote of piu'ticuliu' situations. 
And much of what had been witten about ^e trend based on 
CiU'efully chosen case studies shap^ a uniqlie view of the miration 
process which was able to captiire ^e attention wd imagination of 
readers, but which could not be easily verifie4> Thei^ was, thus, a 
need for data which could take a broad look at the tifend and address 
some of the prevailing notions atout It^ coirecting mlsperceptlons 
where necessary and reaffirming existing conceptions where wm*- 
ranted. . 
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■ The regional survey ftrom which ttie presen^data were dbtained 
/ was desipied to provi4e insights iftfo mmy of neglected aspects ' 

of the new miration,, and a firmer btot^pn which to make 
I generali^tions. > . ^ 

The purpose of this chaptei^4s to look at n^^btlvationi, attitudes, 
md residentiartod socioeconomic changes e^p^brlenced by a sample 
of metro'to-rionmetafo mip^ants in tite NorthiCentrsl Region. It will 
provide a data base for examining sever^ of Ae questions whrch art 
frequently raised ^out the new mip^ation and in the process reduce 
^^^^iorae of the mismideiBtuidingi wWdi currentiy exist. The fiVe ques- 
tions addressed are: 

1) Are duality-W-life consideitLtions important in the migration 
deciaions of metrdpolitan to noMnetoo^iton.migrants? 

2) Is the new migration a shift to tally '^|ural" resides 

3) Do newcomers represent a potentially disruptive force in the 
areas in whicH'they settle? - 

4) To what extent are the new mipramts motivatfti by a desire tn 
retumhome? 

5) What gains and losses do mipOTts experience as a result of 
moving from metropolitan to nonmeto*opolitm areas? 



Sty dy Design Ovemew 

Since much ' of what is cmrently known of the turnaround 
^phenomenon rests on ecological analysia, a survey of migrants swas 
imdertaken to provide insightsauto a^variety of social -RBychologiaal 
and behavioral dimensions ot^m phenomenon which ore simply not 
available from census sources. The o^^rriding concern in the design 
of this study has beien to gather tiie types of data for which^'surveys ' 
are particutoly valuable. 

To farilttate locating migrants over a btt)ad £a^a, the North Cen= 
tral Region, the ^ographieal scope ^s narrowed by concentrating 
on the 75 nonmetropolitan Nor A Central counties with net inmi- 
gration rates of 40 percent or highdr to^een 1970 and 1975. Many 
of these counties e^e in Michigan, Ms^uri, and Wisconsin, but in 
general they are not homogeneous wito re^^t to the factors as- 
„ sumed to be im^rtant to the new migmtion ^nd. They are diverae 
m terrtis of socioeconomic and dem^^phic characteristics, and most 
are entirely nirid mid not adjacent to metaspolitan weas. A map of 
tfffget counties is prewnted in Fi^re 8.1. 

To facilitate locating possible migrm% a phone'directory 
matching procedure was uSed which involved identifying all ex- 
changes in the twget counties. A ^stematic random sample^ of 
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EUg. 51. High net inmip^ation survey counties of the North Cantr^ 
Region (N = 75) / T 

houaaholds was then jlrawn from ^e nn^t reeint directories. These 
were then matched with 1970 directOTiesi yielding two types of 
households^ — expected residents and ex^ct^ mip^ants/ Subsequent 
screening was used to identify tiirte respondent typesiMnfnip'ants 
(1670-1977) originating in metopolitem counties; inmip^ants 
(1970*1977) from nonmetii^opolitm ^untie^ and continuous (since 
1970) residents. Disproportionately sta^atified samples were drawn 
and telephone interviews /^ere conduct^ with 501 'inmiptfnt 

* households from metropolitan counties (S]VBAs)j 20d from non- 
tnetropolitan ^eas, and 425 residents of the sample areas. Heads of 

i^l^useholds were the primary tfrgit group, al^ough spouses were 
/^^rviewed after several unsuc^^ful attempts at' contacting tiie 
h#ad. Temporary and seasonal* residents v^re esccluded. All in- 
terviews were conducted by personnel of ttie Survey R&tewch 
Laboratoiy of the Umvereity of Illinois., - 

Undarstandirigs and Misunderstandings: 
, Th© Evidenba 

1) Are qiiality-of- life consideratwhs impbrtmtt in' the decisions of 
jnetropolitan to nonmetropolitmt migrantBf 
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/a consfriiUS seems •to be enMirging that the new rnip'ation is 
characterized by the importance of motivations other than employ- 
ment For different segmente of the population this translates into a 
veufie^ of reasons for moving: SQ^g "^ck to the land,'* getting away 
from big-city life, changing hfe-s^lei* moving tor pjace-specific 
reaaonSt and family ties, to suggeit a few. T^is perspective is, of 
GoWcBe, contrary to the prevailing view in mip^ktion research that 
economic, and particularly employTOnt'r^latad motivations, underlie , 
most long-distance moves and destin|tion selections [6, 11]. 

The evidence that quality-'Of-life considerations miy be assume 
ing a larger role in migration decisions is being interpreted in the 
context of structural changes occun^ing in American society. Rising 
affluence, higher standards of living, and availability of retirement 
income are felt to be producing a **floating population" which ^can 
settle where it pleases [9], These arguments imply that the stream 
may be distinctive in some respects, ^ch as age. In addition, it is as- 
sumed, but not established, that tiie motivations of metropolitan-to- 
nonmetropplitan migrants are distinctive; that is, they do not fit the 
dominant labor force model of migration/ v 
We have attempted to address the questipns of migrants' motiva- 
tions and their uniqueness aimultaneously. ^^To establish motiva- 
tions, we developed a six-category scheme for classifyirig reasons for 
leaving the former area of residerice. In the survey all migrants were 
asked to give their reason(s) for leaving their former place of 
residience, and then to identify the m^n reason. These main femoriB 
were then coded into the following mtegories: 

1) Employment Related includes all job transfers, moves for 
reasons of unemployment or imderemployment, searches for 
new, better and different employment and higher wages. 

2) Ties to Area of J^estination: include^ responses indicating a de- 
sire to return to an area of birth or of former residence, to an 
area with which the respondent was familiar, or in which he/ 
she had friends or relatives, would be close to friends or family, 
or had property. . -3 ' ^ . 

3) Environmental 'Tush'' Factorm includes all responses citing 
negative attributes of the previo^ residence, ranging from the 
quite general, ("get away fcom the city," or, in the case of some 
of the nonmetro migrants, "get out of the small town"), to the 
ve^ specific, ^ kj 

4> Environmental '"PuU" Faator& responses were coded as "pull" 
if they specif ifd some attractive feature of the place of destina'^ 
tion the important consi^deration being that the arja of destina- 
tion was the referrent. , * - ^ 
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' ^ S) Retirement " j . ' '* \ 

.. ■ ■ * 

6) Other ReoBorm includes infrequehtly mentibh^ ii^§ceHaneoui 
rtaabrii, §uch as herith, divorci, nii^ schooling, as wall as 
thosa whc|*3ust want^ to rmy%'* 

To eKamine whether the resulte of Ae anidysis of reasons a^e ims- 
leading because of tiie ^m^sition of the sainple^j^parate analyses 
wBi^-eonduetad for the ^ soonqpl to tha^Kr of labor-force 

age. ^If the new mip^ation is being pnsmted by motivations that are 
different from th^ which cha^act^isri longHlistatice moves in the 
past [8, 10], the migrants from meta)poli^Ln arei^ should exhibit a 
responie pattern at variance with findings from prior migration re- 
search, oven after restrieting the comparisons to samples similar to 
ttose which have shaped tee prevailing view of migration stimuli. 

To ^tablish whether ^wcm is any uniqueness to the 
metropolitan-origin migrants' response patterns, tiielr reasons for 
moving were compared with those of migrants who h\ve recently 
moved into the same counties from other nonme^opolitan ^eas. 
ITiis is not the only, or perhaps best test of imiqueness, 1^ it does 
provide a referient for making comparisons. Tliis has been l^kmg in 
most of the previous research on the toend. Hie implicit hypot^sis 
is that if the new mip^ation is a fimction of qufdity-of-life coniicfer&** 
tions^ reasons pertaining to conditions in meta"opoliten ^eas and 
amenities in nonmetn>politan ^eas should be cit^ more freq^ently 
than employment reasons by the matropolitan-to-nonmetropolitan 
migr^nte, arid more frequently by tfiem thm the nonmetropolitan- 
to-nonmetoopolitfiui migrante. , . 

. Data addressing this hypothesis, are presehted'in Figure 5.2. 
Lfooking first at the daja for the total metropolitan-to- 
nonmetropolitan migrant sample, y^B see that for 76 percent of the 
households, reasons other than employment were cited for^eavin^ 
the former urban residence (upper portion of Figure 5.2X The most 
frequently cited type of reason, "environmental push,'' is the aingle 
most important motivation underl3ring the decision to leave thf 
0ietro^esidence. If we combine, the environmental push and pull 
reasons and let them represent environmental or quality»of=life fac- 
tors, we see that for 4p percent of the hoiseholds these were the most 
important reasons for migration, much more important than 
employment-relatett reasons (24 p^^ant). In clew' contrast, data for 
inmigrants from nonmetropoliten counties show a substantial pro- 
portion (46 percent) reporting employment-relat^ r^sons for leav» 
ing their prior residenci (lower portion of Figure 5.2). Fo^ this sam- 
ple, environmental push and environmental pull factors account for 
only 19 percent of the migration decisions. The data show in addition 
that, for the metropolitan-nonmetopopolitan mip-ant stream, retire- 
ment is an impQrtant reason for moving, accounting for li percent of 
tfie moves. It is a less important ree^n for Ae nonmetropolitan- 
origin migrants, accounting for 10 percent of all moves. 
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Mg, 5.2. ReaKIMor leaving previo^ reiidence, by migfant type for 



In comparison with past migration reiearch, tha reason ilruc«pi 
of the raetoopolitim-nonmetropblitib atrekn is quite different, and 
clearly unlike that for thVfionmetto^litm-nonmetfOpoUtan strejam, 
for which the flata are much more contistent with tiie prevailing Imbor 
force model of migration. There 4% some tasis for^^clttding 
that the metropoliten-nonmeta^o^liBfctrepm4s 
when compared With nonme^opoUtfi^Wigin inmipants. Befor^^e 
can dismiss the utility of labor force «iplwialioni in understanding 
the turnM^oundj however^ tb«*e is a ne^ to^restrict the Analysis to 
that iegmint of the sample to which labor force explanations are 
meant to apply, the population of iMor force a^ 
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Fig, 5,3. Raaadn for leaving pravioia reiidence, by migrant ty^ for 
: ' houaeholds with head aged 18-59 



Restricting the analysis to respondent in households with heads 
in the 18-59 age group does alter the distribution of reasons (upper 
pqrtion of Figure 5.3). Matropolitan-to-nonmetropolitan nftigranta in ^ 
these households cite employtnent-relat^ rai^jns (35 percent) more 
often than any other single t3rpe of reafon. Push factofii also rel- 
atively imporMnt, were cited by 29 percent of the householda, find if 
the envirohmentel push and anvironmeht^ pull facters eu^e com- 
^ bined as has been done previously, we still have 44 percent of the 
labor forcf M# metropplitan-origin households moving essentially 
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for environmehtal or quality-oMife reasons. T'hus, the major un- 
derlying motivations of households migrating from metropolitan 
areas do not change dramatically whin labor^orce age is specified. 
The rionmetropolitan migrants, moreover, continue to stand in clear 
contrast to the metropolitan-origin mifrants (lower portion of 
Figure 5.3), As was observed for the total sample, employment 
reasons predominate (57 percent) among n^tropolitan migrants. ^ / 

The data point strongly in the direction of a different motrva- 
tional base underlying the new migration trend. The present find- 
ings for the metropolitan-nonmetropolitan mi^ants are in sharp 
contrast to the prevailing research on reasons for migrating and to 
the findings reported for the nonmetsppolitan-origin movers in the 
survey. The fadt that a similar conclu^on was reached eveji after 
limiting the analysis to that portion of ihe sample for which labor 
forpe models of migration are^ assumed to be most applicable, sug- 
gests that at least for the metrc^litan-origin portion of the mmi- 
p^ant growth in rural areas, labcff mobility models have limited 
utility. They do,^however, seem to Explain a large portion of the in- 
migration of migrants from other nonmetropolitan areas. 

To those who have beei)/researching and speculating on the cur- 
rent population turnaround phenomenon, these findings are 
perhaps more documentary than surprising. In recent years there 
has been a grov^ing awareness among researchers that population 
turnaround in nonmetropolitan areas involves more than simply in- 
dustrial decentralization, super-subu_rbaniEation or retirement mi- 
gration. Of course, the underlying catidyst for recent trends may be 
the enhanced capacity of rural areas for employing new residents. 
But, the data suggest rather strongly that migrants, especially those 
leaving large metropolitan areas, tend to view their behavior in the 
context of the relative merits of metropolitan versus noji- 
ipetropolitan living. To answer the question pK)sed initially, quality- 
of-life considerations are important in the decisions of metropolitan- 
nonmetropolitan migrants, for both the total sample and for a more 
restricted sample of households with heads of labor force age. 

2) Is the new migration a shift to truly ''rural" residences? 

This frequently raised question embodies several distinct queries 
about the origins and destinations of metropolitan-to- 
nonmetropolitan migrants: how far are they actually moving, what 
types of places are they leaving, and what kinds of residences are they 
moving to? Many of these questions are voiced by skeptics who argue 
that while nonmetropolitan counties may be growing faster than 
metropolitan counties, various types-^^^^ntial shift could be in- 
volved, and that many of the move&^y ^of relatively short dis- 
tance. It is pointed out, for example, that some^f the residential shifte 
may to only slightly smaller places or to adjalent counties. . 

Two of the more popular conceptions have been that the migrant 
stream- consists of individuals moving from large cities to small places 
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and to the countryiide and that it ^fleets a widespread desire among * 
migrants to get "back to the land" in the forms of fs^m and country 
living* Case studies of families who have fraded "apartments for _ 
farms" and open country living have provided the essential documen-" 
tatish for this ^iew. Obviously, some recent migrants are engaged in 
fuming, living on farm^lf not farming, and living in the countryside. 
There is, however, scan^knowlWge of whether fsu-m and coufitry liv- 
ing' are an isolated or widespread phenomenon amon^ recent mi^ ' 
grants. ■ ' " . 

The' present survey has provided considerable information on mi- 
grants' origins and destinations and on the types of residences 
which they have selected in the destination areas.* It has befen 
documented,^ first of all, that with respect to' their origins thf 
metropolitan-nonmetropolitan migrants are not l^al movers simply 
moving in a more rural direction. Relatively few (8 percent) are 
moving into adjacent countites.^They differ in that respect from the 
nonmetropolitanwigin migrants i^ the survey, a good portion (47 ' 
percent) of whom have moved into adjacent ooimties. A majority of 
both samples are, however, intrastate migrEmts, 

The 1970 populations of the places mip^ants moved from and set- 
tled in were examined and the disfributions on this measure show 
that just over a third (34 percent) of the mefropolitan-origin mi- 
grsints came from large cities of a quarter millibn or piore, and all 
together 62 percent came from cities over 50,000 (see Figure 5.4). 
Over all, a little more than 10 percent originated in small towns and 
villages (under 5,000) in metropolit£m counties. We thus see that 
there is considerable variability in the types of places metropolitan 
nugrants left. They were pr^ominantly from cities because wC 
selected migrants for interviews whomme from metropolitan coun- 
ties, but a minority came from ^^?^t are apparently suburban places. 

Looking at the sizes of places of destination, ahnost half (47 per- 
cent) are currently living in or near smsdl villages and more^thaj^SO 
percent are. in or Jiear places of 5,000 population or less. The 
analysis shows that metropolitanorigin migrants decidedly p^efir 
small places. There m no evidence, however, that they have chosen » 
to resettle in, those places which one would assume to be most 
similar to the types of places they left," that is, in larger. towTis, In 
terms of current places of residence, then, the metVopolitan- 
nonmetropolitan migrants can be described ais living in or near 
villages and small towns. 

An attempt was made to pinpoint further the types of residences 
Jn which metropolitan migrants were settling^ — whether in tQwns,^ 
open country areas, or on farms. Resp6nses on a series of questions 
pertaining to acreage and farm sales provided the opportunity to 
gain some insight into the general question of whether metropolitan 
migrants are indeed ''returning tp the land,'' to an agricultural way 
of life. This is a theme which appear quite frequently inji^^ussions 
of the^new migration. 

The data provide additioniJ e\ft^nce that the metropolitan^ 
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Rg. 5.4 Distribution of metro^litaiWDrigin migrants by' size of place 
• in origin and destination locations ^ * 

ori^n migrant are truly shifting to the more rural types of res- 
idences. About twor thirds, 329 of the 610 me^^litan migrant 
.households, have chosen to live outside the cor^rate limits of any 
village orttown in the p'owth counti^ i^der stiidy (§ee Figure 6.5), 
In thi^^^pect they wre more ruril iiiBn eitiier ^e area residents in 
the survey— 56 percent of^^om &*e living outsi^.of towns— or tiie 
nonmeteopolitan mip^ants, d4 parent Evi&nce of this sort tends to 
imderscore the "back to the' land' ^notion as a possible explanatory 
Uiemei Most of the^ countty d^uMi^e rural in only a technical 
sensa» ho^eyer, as will soon he deiMnsti'ated. " ■ . - 

MetropcMtw mip^ante are moving for uneni^ reasons to a 
plater extent than hm been the ^ise in r^ent ^cades, and as a re- 
sult it is teiAjpting to characterize amenities in terms of ties to 
^e land^ well m o^n space and outdoor amenities. Newspaper ac^ 
counts orexurbanites establishli^^smidl tsmm serve to highlight^ 
the '^ack to the lancP' theme as wtll TTie data, however, provide lit- 
tle in the way of documentation Aese <^nceptions. Only 29 per- 
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^nt of those metropoUtan oripn nugrante who live .in the opte 

OTUntry are acUially living on fwii^ a fact which alone forcts one to 
include that the '"back to the land" tiieme, at least in a literal 
sense, is of little im^rl^nce for mmt i^ton raigrant households (see 
Pi^re 5.5). They can to des^ibed as fworing the cQuntiysidet but 
not the farm. Furthermore; almost 60 perMnt of the open countiy 
households live within five miles or less of the center of tjie nearest 
town and 50 per^int within 10 minutes drivi^ time of their place of 
employment. The bulk ^ of the open countoy residents are thus 
clustered near villages an^ to^s. . ' ' ^ 

With regard to the *%ack td the Imd'* M^t of the^new n^^a- , 
"tioHj the "data show in general that land o^raership and agricultural 
use of that land are quite importont for son^ . nwtropolitan mi- 
grants, but for only a few. For ihe majority, living In the coimta^ 
seem^ t^ have an appeal for resfdential pu^oses, but toing near a 
town for jobs, flopping, and servi^ is probably more important 
than ties to theHand, as such. For thore who do live on farms only 
about a third reported some products for sale. The latter category in- 
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volved only 31 migrants (6 percent) of the original sample and too 
, small a fraction to permit miijch in the way of generalisation. The 
XJargest portion of these, 20 of the 31, are not truly returning to the 
land for they have had no prior ex^ri^nce in farmihg. They are 
"recruite" to farming, many with sirall holdings. * 
' The nonagricultural aspects of country living are clearly the ma- 
' jor attractions for metropolitan-nonmetrppolitan migrants iji the re- 
gion. The appeal of the land, and use of it for agricultural produc- 
tion, can be described as a minor subtheme within the larger theme 
of life in the country or sm^l towi which attracts migrants from 
large urban are^s. Nevertheless, even a parti^ offsetting of the very 
substantial movement out of agriculture which has been going on 
%)r decades should ciot^just be ignored. Going back to the land*hia^ 
not appeal tp many in urban areas, bi^he migration o^ even a f^w j 
cam have substantial consequences for thinly populated rural areas. / 

3) Do newcomers represent a potentially disruptive force in the areas 
in which they s&ttlet - . v 

* / 

^ The influx of newcomers into rur^ areas is. being yiewed e^a 
tuniaround in more than numbers alone, representing on the^ne . 
hand an opportunity for redressing the problems associated with 
outmigration and, on the other hand, a threat to the lifestyle^ and/in^ 
stitutions in rural areas. This benefit-burdfen contrast is currently/be- 
ing given considerable media and research attention, but as yet tliere 
has been little hard evidence on the various problems involved. / 

One of the basicyassumptions on the purely demographic aspect of 
the ^impact issue that the imposition of the metropoWtan- 
nonmetropolitan stream is different from the com^sition m the 
population in the nonmetrppolitan destination areas. Recent secon- 
daiy data [14], as well as our own data, demonstrate that migrants 
going from metropolian to nonmetropolitan areas are younger, tet- 
ter educated, and likely to have higher occupational statu^ tMh 
rural residents. These differences between urban migran(ts and 
rural residents, plus the basic fact of migrante' origins in ^he "big 
city," have fueled speculation th^t migrants and residents /will not 
see eye»to-eye on local issues. Do migrants exhibit, for instance, a 

, moce "progressive'* orientation [7], that is, a^eater willihgness tfo 
change various aspects of these stt^eas? Or are migrants mbre likely 
to be conservative toward improvements in the new area [4] apd 
more inclined to support measures that would protect those aspects 
of rural living which attracted them to the area? 

The general question is, what Effect, if any, does the new migra- 
tion Kkve on the high-growth rural areas where tht migrants have 
settled? The faet jliat most of the ruraT counties^ with which we gire 
concirned have 'been losing pppulation until recenjtly^ and are now 

• gaining, would in _^^elf suggest^hat some changes might follow, 
from' the gro;wth i^niimbers. }4^e the. question is pbs^d rather 
broadly: What diff^^^e dpes it make4lwt' new people, who are 
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sornewhat different from locar residents, ^e moving in? Many ex- 
amples could be eited (for an overview see Schwarzweller [12]) that 
stress the problems and benefits associated ^nTgrowth and, in 
general, the consequences of the new migration to rural areas. We 
are able\o take a much broadt r look at impact qOT^pns in that our 
sample! are drawn from many different locations oveTsan entire re- 
gion. On at least a few impact questions, we can determine* at a re- 
gional level, what some of the consequences of growth are for the re- 
ceiving areas. ^ 

The present ''discussion is being restricts! to three areas which 
have been separately pointed out as issues over which cqhtroversies 
may arise. There is, first, the growA issue. In relation to residents, 
how do migrants view the future grow^ of their areas? Second, how 
do the residents' and newcomers' attitudes differ with respect to the 
type or nature of growth or development they would favor? And, 
third, do migrants and residents demonsfrate differences ^n at- ^ 
titudes toward increasing taxes to provide better services or to im- 
prove existing ones? In responding to the preceding questions we 
will be looking at the inmigrants from other rural areas as well, for 
they too are presumably different from both the residents and the 
urban-origin migrants. ^ 



Views on population grov\rth 

Our data show that migrants as well as residents are highly 
aware of the population growth taking place and that they generally 
view it as a good thing, (70 percent and over), with only minor dif- 
ferences among the samplls of migrants fflid residents. The great 
majority, of all respondents are cleanly pro-growth. Residents of the 
nonmetropolitan counties in the sur^y Effe somewhat less likely to 
perceive it as bad rather than just being indifferent to it, but there 
is little basis for argying that longer-term residents resent 
newcomers moving into "their" communities. On the contrary there 
^ems to be an extraordingirily high consensus that population 
^owth is good. In general, then, there is widespread awareness of 
population growth but very little OTncem about it 

e 

.Views on the nature of grov\rth and development 

Judging by the responses to questions atout the desirability of 
official actions to develop their communities, oi/ respondents show a 
gtreng consensus in favor of further growth and development, and 
there is little evidence that they disap'ee about the general means 
of promoting developrhfent. Migrants and residents were specifically 
asked to respond "yes" or "no" to the questions: '"Do you think 
elected public officials of your community should try to. . . A) Keep 
factories oul of the area; B) Attract tourists and promote recreation; 
C)*DeyeJop the business district of the community; and D) Attract 
new residents to the area? 
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With reference to factories, presumably as a means for providing 
more jobs and further growth, we note that metropolitan'Origin mi- 
grants are slightly more opposed to new factories in the area^than 
the nonmetropolitan-origin mipanta or residente [21 percent versus 
16 percent for nonmetropoUtan-origin mipitnts and 6 percent op- 
position among residents see Figure 5.6). This may reflect some de- 
sire among the metropolitan-origin migrants to preserve the rural 
ch^acter of the environment they have chosen, put these data can 
hardly be interpreted ^ reflect a conservationist stance. High pro- 
portions of both residents^lnd migrants are ift favor of tourism and 
recreation as a means ^of ' economic growth. Many of the 
metropolitan-origin migrants had vacation experience in the area 
in past years, and the prominence of a quest for amenities in mak- 
ing the move would lead one, to expect them id have a pro-tourism 
stance. Nonmetropolitan-origin movers, however, who did not re-, 
port such vacation experience, are even more solidly in favor of 
tourism and recreation development than those from metropolitan 
a_reas. Little more can be said about the third alternative, develop- 
ment of the community business district Eesponses on this ques- 
tion are more or less parallel to the first two, essentially eliciting 
"yes" responses from migrants and residents alike. 

Finally, the somewhat less direct development alternative, at- 
tracting new residents, also got a "yes" res^nse from most respon- 
dents, but proportions favorable tp this typi of growth are only 
about 75 percent as against 80-W percent fpi^lhe others, suggest- 
ing perhaps that there mre open questions abo^ the kinds of peo- 
ple who might come in, where they would find jobs, and so on: 
Nevertheless, the majorities in favor of attracting new residents 
can only^ interpreted as part of a substantial consensus favoring 
economic growth and development among the respondents. 
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Fig. 5.6. Percentage of respondents, by group, who state that elected 
officials should try to. .. 
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This is not to say that a specific development proposal in, a 
given community would not stiniulata some debate or even con- 
troversy= It does, suggest a generally favorable view toward the 
' growth that has taken place, plus a pro-development stance with 
Teference to the future. And it further suggests that any more pro- 
blematic impacts of growth might only show up in second or third 
order ramifications of the population increase, itself. Or, 
alternatively, if what is now called the "new'' migration continues 
over timep it may be that continued increase in numbers will to 
viewed with a more jaundiced eye at some future point. At present, 
however, there seems to be a consensus that growth is good in the 
rapidly growing nonmetropolitan counties of the North Central 
Region, * 

Views op local taxes 

There is potential for a shift in service demands when people of 
different backgrounds, having experiericed different lifestyles, con- 
verge in a common location and establish homes. Looking back over 
a generation or more, there is no question that desired goods and 
services, which were formerly difficult to obtain in remotes locations, 
^e now more readily obtainable. Modern transportation, com- 
munication, and service deliveiy systems have reduced historic dif- 
ferences between city and cofenti^side. Nevertheless, when formerly 
declining areas first experience an influx of newcomers' who are not 
like the local people, one would exp^t ^me change in denland for 
an array of services, and local residents may not always agree with 
the newcomers, especially those from big cities, on whether the 
services should be provided and on how they Vhould be funded. 

Shifts' in demand for community services imply at least a re- 
allocation of local tax resources %nd may well imply an increase in 
at least some local taxes. In order to explore that type of question, 
each respondent was asked to agree or disagree with the proposition 
that "local taxes should be increaaed to, , make possible a varjety 
of specific community improvements. In the actual interview the 
respondent was asked to "agree strongly," "agree," "disagree," or 
"disagree strongly" but only the proportions of each sample showing 
any degree of tolerance for tax increases have been presented, in or= 
der to simplify the description of results. 

The ^rst poi^t worthy of mention with respect to the data is that 
in most cases only a minority of the respondents in any of the 
Itertiples would favor a tax increase, regardless of the purpose of the 
increase (see Figure .5.7). A slight majority of the sample favorable 
to an increase occurs only for the nonmetropolitan -origin migrants, 
and only for two of the six' purposes: medical facilities (53 percentT, 
a^d area roads (55 percent). Most respondenti would prefer to get 
alorig without tax increases, as one might expect, since tax decreases 
rather than increases have captured public attention at this point in 
time. Secondly, however, the most striking difference found was that 
nonmetropolitan-origin migrants^ ^nerally, tended to be more 
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Fig. 5.7, Percentaie of respondente, by group, who agree that local 
taxes should be increaaad to.... 

favorable toward improving any of the services listed than either 
the metropplitem-origin migrants or lon^r=term reaidents, A mi- 
^ant impact^ then, might occur in the form of nonmetropolitan- 
origin migrants demanding more and better ierviceSj with both 
metropolitan-origin migrants and local resictente showing more re- 
sistance to change. The convention^ wisdom about rural -urban dif- 
ferernces would suggist that metropolitan-origin migrants might be 
least satisfied with Jmings as th^ are, but that is not reflected in 
data analyzed here 

Other data, wnich we have not p^iented ffrthis paper* show that 
metropolitan-oingin and nonmetropoliten-origin migrante tend to 
differ in age, ¥ducation, and other res^te, and that they have 
moved to tHese>high-gfowth are^ for somewhat different reasons 
(see Question D.^t m^ be tfiese distinguishing characteristics of 
nbnmetropolitan^o^rin migrants which set them apart from the 
other groups and will have to be better understood in order to assess 
community impact ^ pwticular spheres, (^nerMy speaking, 
however, our efforte to) compare the two migrant groups and resi- 
dents at the same a^e jeducation, md income levels did not alter the 
basic pattern. The ^onmetrof»liton-origin migrants were more 
favorable to tax incases for im^tivement of local services than 
either meteo^oli tan-origin migrants or residents at the same level of 
age, income, or education, 

The fact that our data show naip^ante from urban areas differing 
little from long-term residents in their perapectives on growth and^ 
development, while nd^ants from otiier nonmetroF^litan fiu^eas are 
more likely to have different exp^tations, v/m not anticipated and 
thus deserves to to underscored^ even if present data do not permit 
us to explore fully the reasons for tiie confrast. ^e can speculate. It 
could be fffgued that nonmetropoliten areas have changed over the 
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years, have become relatively more atoactive than the cities 12], and 
thus former urbanites should not be ex^^t^ to find many of their 
needs 'unmet in these ^eas. Other data which were obtained on mi- 
grants' adjustment difficulties and satisfaction with the new 
residence are consistent with responses to questions on taxation for 
the purpose of improving their new communities. About two-thirds 
(67 percent) of the urban migrants expressed no adjustment dif- 
ficulties, when they moved, and another 12 percent felt that adjust- 
ments were minw/Thus, for a ve^ Im-ge portion of the metropolitan-^ 
origin migrants, the transition from a. highly urbanized area to a 
rural area involved few, if any, adjustment difficulties. And on a 
global measuite of satisfaction with the ciirrent residence we found 
that in general more than 90 percent Were satisfied, hardly the basis 
for discontent or advocacy for change. 

It is possible that one should not expect former urbanites to We 
advocates of change, at odds with long-term residents, since they 
tended to select their new nonntetfopolitan residences for what 
they perceived to be the positive qualities of rural Jife. In short, 
metropolitan-origin mip*ants may have anticipated what rur^ life 
would be like and have based their migration decisions on this un- 
derstanding. Nonmetropolitan'origin migrante, who tended to cite 
jobs as important reasons for moving, are apparently n;ore willing 
-t^accept higher taxes and public investment as the means to de- 
velopment, and may thus te more likely to function as advocates of 
change laa local situation than former urbanites. The foregoing 
are mere Ijr^pecul at ions, however, and we must repeat that the re- 
gional data pr^qdeUttle evidence to suggest that the new migra- 
tion is currently naymg a disruptive impact in most localities. 

4) To what extent are the new migrants motivated by desires to re- 
turn fwme? . 

A theme which has received considerable attan^tion in discussions 
of the new migration is the general, notion of ''going back home,*' re- 
turning, rediscovering one's ''roots." There has been some documenta- 
tion of a fairly extensive role for return miration in the 
metropolitan -to- nonmetropoli tan stream [3]. In our research we have 
attempted to focus special attention on those metropolitan-origin 
migrants who have literally moved back to an afea where' they once 
lived. And to get further insight fnto the importance of moving back 
to ah area they had once resided in, we looked at the proportion giv- 
ing ''return" as their reason for choosing a destination area. The 
data on reasons for destination selection which were obtained from 
all migrants were highly suggestive of the possible importance of re- 
turning home as ^n explanatoiy factor for metropolitan-to- 
nonmetropolitan migration in the region. A variety of "ties to the 
area" was a quite common reason among these migrants for relocat- 
ing where they did. Close to half (45 percent) described their de- 
cisions in terms of ties to the destination area, but it must he em- 
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phasized that they cited a variety of ties, not necessarily the tife of 
^previous residence. Only 30 percent of those who said they chose 
their particular residence because they had pre-existing ties there 
did so because they hid wanted to return to a place where they had 
lived. This amounts to no more than 13 percent "o£ all urban mi- 
grants, hardly an overwhelming sentiment to return home- 
It is possible, however, that the desire to return home was simply 
not expressed in the interviey^. Although respondents might cite any 
number of reasons for settling where they have, they may have also, 
at the same time, moved to a former area or place of residence. For 
example, they may have returned to the general geographical area 
of the county in which they had once resided, thus somewhat obscur- 
ing the "home" theme, but nonrthe less it is a form of return. In the 
survey we have teen able to document the relative importance of 
these types of return mip^ante to the s&eam. Using a broad referent, 
all migrants were first asked if they or their spouse had lived in the 
*'area'' before. In more than two-thirds (69 percent) of the migrant 
households, neither respondent nor spouse had. In a small propor- 
tion ( 10 percent) both had livedo there before. Using ;this broad "area" 
referent, we thus see that slightly less than a third (31 percent) pf 
the metropolitan-origin households could te referred to as "return 
migrants," in that either rOTppndent or spouse had lived in the.area 
before. Although some mip^ants are ''returning Kome" by this broad 
criterion, it isMw^hat the migrant stream as a whole can't easily 
te characterized as persons moving back to areas' where they once 
lived. / 

Using a more specific geographicaWreferent, the county, to define 
a return migrant, the proportion of returnees among household 
head%in the study is reduced to roughly a fourth of the 
jpietrqpblitan-origin mifrants. An even smaller proportion of the 
sti^eam is made up of migrants moving back to counties in which 
they were tern, overall ateut one in iix (16 percent). Contrary to 
popular perceptions the metrop^itan-nonmetropolitan stream is 
not made up of large numters of people moving to counties where 
they were born or once lived, or even to "areas" where they had lived. 
Additional background informatibn on the migrants provides 
some interesting insights into the return phenomenon. First, a 
sizeable proportion (28 percent) of the mipants who are returning 
to a county where they had once lived had left not more than six or 
seven years tefore. And this ties in vdth a second point, that the mi- 
frants are not disproportionately the elderly, who migrated from 
these areas as youth. If anything, the return migrants may te dis- 
proportionately younger. The notion that the migrant stream is 
composed largely of elderly movers (60 and over) returning to birth 
places or areas of former residence* is not a very accurate charac- 
terization. Return migrants— to either birthplace or area of former 
residence—make up no mo^^han a fourth to a third of the totd mi- 
grant samile, as has teeri shown, depending on how one defines "re- 
turn " Antf the elderly no different from the sample as a whole, 
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with less than a. fourth returning to counties in which they had lived 
previously. Tht eWerly are mUgh^^^e likely than the younger ]gii- 
grants to'haye^^^r$^iQ^t^^(^ they move t5, and that may be a 
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^neral the urban migrants^ elderly and 
a^f moving to new fiffeaa, not ''home," If mi- 
horhe, even in a loose sense, why are they 
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If or simply having known someone who was 
f^ifehe types of ties and contacts with destina- 
Rifed migranta to respond that ties in the 
liir relocation iecisions, 

symbolic sense that *'going back" to 
something cart be merfniKgdlly invoked as a factor underlying the 
new migration in a general sense, ^e few urban migrant respon- 
dents who have; chosen to, go into farming, in a sense going "back to 
the land/" are of*^^rest in this cor^textj but they represent *a very 
sinall fraction of th?total stream. 

More broadl)^, the often-mentioned appeals of a "simpler way of 
life/' lower living costs in an era of increasing coste, and' of the rural 
area as a good place to raise children^ contain romantic or perhaps 
better, nostalgic overtones of a desire to return to something which 
many niigrants may only have ex^rienc^ vicariously, perhaps 
through reading or television. Prior residence and social ties do 
3erve to account for the choice of one destination rather than 
another, but more research will be needed to fit the symbolic "going 
back" theme into an explanation of the new migration as s^^s^ 

5) What gains and losses do metropolitan-origin migranta experience 
as a result of moving to a non metropolitan area? 



It is often assumed that substantial "costs"— ranging from lower 
income tc iess prestigious occupations— are experienced by migrants 
in the metropolitan- to-nonmetropolitan stream. The belief, in 
general, is that socioeconomic opportimities are being "traded off f for 
^/"^i^al amenities, or, more broadly, "quality-of-life" gains, i 

An attempt has been made to address toe topic of gains and losses 
by looking broadly at some of the consequences of migration for the 
individuals and households involved, tte range of possible gains and 
losses which might be dowgidered is almost infinite, given that the 

focus is on households which have substantially changed the settings 

% ' ' ' 
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in which day-tO'day life is carried out The analysis is restricted to on- \ 
ly a few spheres which assuir^i to te most important in un- 
derstanding the socioeconomic cons^uences associated with the new 
migration. The discussion has teen cast in ^in versus loss terms 
around questions of change in employment status, job prestige, in- 
come, and quality of life. 

Employment status Changes 

W^iat effect has the move had in ternm of shifts into or out of the 
labor m^ket? Figure 5.8 permits a comparison of metropolitan- 
origin migrants' employment static before moving, and at the tiraie 
of the interview in 1977, It shows, in general, a fairly marked dis- 
jimcture in emplo3anent status attendant on changing residences. 
The largest rt0 changes, for both the heads of households and their 
spouses,, are decreaws in the proportions employed full or part-time 
and increases in the proportions who ore retired. This is not surpris- 
ing since it was noted earlier Uiat. mefropolitan-origin migrants 
tend to be older and for a substantia number of them "retirepnent" ' 
was cited as a reason for making the move. Among metropolitan- 
origin heads of households, the proportion who ^e retired rises from 
17 percent before the move to one-third in 1977, Tot spouses, the 
proportion retired slightly more than doubles, going, from 6 to 14 
percent. 
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Fig. 5.8. fimployment status of metropqlitan-origin migrants before 
the move in 1977 



.^p*oupB would be expectM given the humbei^ and proportions of 
older periohs in the sunple ^e pawLge of time. It il difficult to 
infer ftom these data exactly when l^itiren^nt took place, whether 
ai the time of the move* or I^^,jtor a few ytari of involvement* t 
possibly p^'time* in the IdcaliraboF market at the area of destina= ^ 
T tioh- This question will be t&inuned more closely in Figure 5,9, 
which provi^s even more^detailed information on changes in 
employment itatuS at tlu*^ . points In time for malt and female 

H dents who were in tne later force just before moving/ About 
qent of the lemsdes represented in the data on which Figure 
SB is based respondents who are married, and the remaining 30 
percent are female heads of hoiiseholds. ^ 

. The evidence sho\^ 'that ^te mries and females frqpM- 
metropolitan ^eas, retirement tbok place at the time of the 
and is a major factor in explaining tiie declining proportions of 
respondents in , the labor force (Rpire Though retirement is . 
fairly common amonji metoopolltoi-oripn fimales, it is also ap^ 
parent thaj females^terid to'd^p out of the labor force fw other rea- 
sons and stay out. For examplei thare ^e 32 percent not employed^ 
amd not looking for work just aft^ the nrovt* md this proportion 
drops only, a few percentage points by 1977, to 28 percent: 

The proportions employed full or pEfft-time show a v^ry clear pat- 
tern over time. From rather high initial le^ls, the proportion drops 
just after the move to rather low levels md toen rises by. 1977. This 
rise in proportions full or pm^t-time employed is ^substantiEdly 
because of the re-entry into employment of thom who were tejn- 
poriffily ' unemployed just after moving For instance, among 
'metropolitan-origin medes 94 percent were employed just before 
moving and 6 percent were temporarily unemploy^. In the period 
just after the move, only 68 per^nt ymve employed and temporary 
unemplo3TOent rose to 17 percent with most of the rest having re- 
tired: By 1977, however, while the proportions for both the retired 
and those not looking for work remained idmpst the same as ob- 
served just after the move, tempomty imemploymentdroF^^ 2 per- 
tent of the total, and full or pprt^tiiitt employment rRfs to 72 per- 
cent. This pattern is evident for toth m^es and females from 
metropolitan areas. We must conclude that for a significant propor- 
tion of the metropolitan-origin inmip^ants* thwe was a period of im- 
employment in the destination area before starting to work. ^ 
Whethier this is voluntfury and quite temporary unemployment to 
permit ^'settling in'' at the new IcmtioUt or actually involves some 
difficulty^ in finding employment we simply don't know. It wouldi 
seem, however, that those who want employment are successful in 
finding it since very few were tei^orarily unemployed at the time 
of the interview in 1977, 
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Occupational pre^ga change 

In addition to chwjps in en^loynient statuB, one ^n raise 
another type of ^in46as queitlon: dois mip^ation mmxlt in upward 
tnobilityi in thf sense of shifting people into higher status Jobs than 
they had tefoz^ the move/or doei ijb result in downward mobility? 
That question is rath^ difficult to answer for ttie mebropolitan- 
origin mi^anta bb a ^hele becaiise of movenwnt out^of and back 
into the labor for^. In addition, mitatantial nuiiiters have retirad 
.wd are thus oikteide &e franwwork of a disci^ion of occupational 
prestige , chwges. Niverthei^, a ^mpmspn can be mtfto of 
changts in Job presti^ for res^omdente, hotii male and fl|mala» who 
were employed before moving and in 1977 as well Rough^ hidf of 
the metaropolitan-origin migrant san^le is simply ipioreWor the 
present cpmpari^n as a result. 

Figuj^"'5.10 shows thf percenti^ of me^politan-origin mi- 
grants wh&.have movM up in occupationid preptige, n)ioved ^ wn, or 
remained at the same level when^eir Jobs tefcnre moving are %om- 
pived with their 1977 Jobs. Qccupation^ j^estige is here measured 
in terms of a wi^ly u^d presti^ liatdcing [5] which arrays the oc- 
cupational labels used by the U. S. Bureau of the Census on a zero 
to 100 scal0i A caFpenter's helper, for example^ is^scored 07, while a 
bank teller is scored 51, and a physician is scored 93. Metropolitah- 
origin migrants show some evident of a migration^related impact 
on their Jobs. Less thaii hidf have stayed at the same' level of oc- 
cupatiorial prestige, while the otiiOT hedf are evenly split between 
upward and downward movement (Kgure 5.10X On the whole they 
would have i^he described as hol^g their own in that thi propor- 
tion moving up is only slightly larger tiian the proportion moving 
down (28 percent versus 27 percentX On the other ha^d, since more 
than one-fourth have been downwardly mobile* there is some sup- 
port here for the commoriy held view of the new migration as hav- 
ing an '"anti-success" component [13]. 

1977 Qeeupattoh Lgwer 1177 OecupatlQn MIghT 



27% 



^ 461 

No Chinge 



Fig. 5.10. Change in metropolitam-aigin migrants' occupational 
prestige before Moving oDn^ar^ with 1977 
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cupational prestige here, A n^ore thorough eicamination of theae 
data ihowSi hjO^aver, tliat the chi^^i in oceupational prestige are k 
not radical, - 

Inooma change ^ 

• ^e possible inwme **coste" of mip^ation will ta examined at two 
levels^ which as a matter of ^nveniencs are beii^ referi^ to as the 
"short run'' said &e^-long rmi " The'shfet-nm ^mgarison contrasts 
incomes in the yew before the move mth tiie yewf immediat©!|p ' - 
after the move, and the loAg^nm oo^purison simply computes pre- ^ 
move income .with 1976 income. Pm^nttieti^lly, we might nQte that * 
we did not obtain a precise income figure ^for Ae yeiur Just after the 
move. Instead a more/le^SMme qu^tion was asked in which mi^ 
grlmts were asked to compare their inccme jusfrftir the move^th 
their income in^tlie year before the mom The result is that^an adsT 
tual income comparison canhot be made for &ree time pointa. In the i^ 
compariions which are mf^e the refmnt is alw^s totid family in^ 7 
^me and household cpmpbsition may well have chmged in the time 
^an involve^here, a^ maximum of six yem Spending on time of :V . 
move. Nevertheless, for our pi^oi^ the income data available' * 
permit certain interesting compari^ns. , . * k 

Short-run income ihongm Having already deso'ibed a migration- ' 
related disjuiictmre in employment status, it would be reaspnable to 
expect a similar pattani for incon^ dimges in the short-run, that is, 
some reduced income in the yiar fdlo^ng toe move. And that is, in 
fawt, the case. Half of tbe meteo^litan-oripn migrants stated that 
tiieir totid household income lower in the year following the 
move than it had been before moving (data not shown X Even if one 
eliminates the retirees from the mcome ^eu^ cpmparison we still 
see son^S income reduction among toe nodpanti. The proiMrtion of the 
households with less income after tlw Aovfcdmps from 60 perceijt for ^ 
toe entire sample to 45 percent still a ^pable portioh of the sampler- , 
As one might ex^t, however, toe prtipbrtion of retiree houseliolds 
wito less money after the move should bb higher, and it. is, wito 61 
percent earning less. Apeurt from toose earning le#s, we see that 
among the non-retirees equal portions are emung "more" or toe v 
"sfune," ^lightly more torn 27 per^nt For the retirees, hqwever, ve^^ 
few (3.9 percent) end up earning wme thm before the move. In 
general, toerp were move-relat^ iiu:ome diiQimc^ires and, aptft fr^ 
questions related to retiremenrt incomes, vm would expect the dis- 
jimcture to be temporfuy, reflecting t^ apparently tempor»y. 
emplo3Tnent diqimctiire discussed £^ve. « ' s , 

L^ng'Run Income Changem ft*e-move and current (1976) 
household incomes were , compared ^piffately for the retirees and 
nonretirees in an attempt to gain some insight into the pattern of 
teraporMy loss md Tmovery being deraibed. Rpire 5.11, which pre- 
sents these in^me distributions, diows that ^nong toe rt tirees the 
income diiQunctures which were seen above pereist. Compiufmg pre- 
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g Rg. 6.11. Perctnti^ti of r#tii^^ and nonretirees in various household income ^tegories, before movt and in 1976 
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. /taq lowest income ei^tegdrias and livable reduction in t^e fo 
)y hi^itst.. ItiWfi ihowti previously that 01 p^0injt :pf\lhf^j^^ 
hduiahc|ib|ex^mtactd itflome reducttons in tSie ihori ri^. It it quite 
imlifte^rtiidli given the limited oppcrtunity retired have for improv^ 
ii^ thti^ in^tneSj much shifting upward would have ^qiee^md over 
time. Ohe coi^ld ttiui argue that for tius segment of Vtim s^rai income 
losses have dggitti^ with^ m tiie loi^ nm^ W coujrsep to^ 

los^s ^ not'^ii^saril^ atfribut^Ie to resting in a rural |u^a or to 
migration It^lfp since th^^patteni woiQd'mort than likely have been 
similar rsgar^ess of whether the re^e^ n^ved ot not. 

This is not|t)ie ea^^ however, wltii th^ who aren't i^tired. That 

^p^^move incoja^ levels have at leaift teen re^tablidi^ by 19/6 i§ 
fairly^ clearly documented by the da^ al^ough Uiere has been no 
amm^t to take into account ^:eff^t§^ inflation on the buying 
power ot the^ in^mes report^; Ili^ are larger proportioni of 
m^opotitwi^rigih mipmnte in ^ Mgl^ income categories 

^ (liS^^O fuid over) in 1976 thw befcm'ti&'^moye, which iugps^ 
that th^y have experience only a^tmqp^'d^ loss as a rtmilt of mbv^ 
ing (Figiue 5.1 IX The lower incoroe^t^ori^ show either decreims 

^or ^^xy flight diangesl It^dould^us b^ argu^ that apart A*om the 
q[ue$'tioi\ of retii^ment wd tU iwomi needs of retired persons, the 
niet^poni^^rigin mip^antplave exp^enced only^a temporary in^ 

^^medi^]Unc^lreasaresuI^^^ ■ 

Qupllty^H if a changes ^ \ ^ 

\ -J; The fou^ finid focus for a^essing tiie impaat of imgration 
^ Wyplvea tht question of , gains or Iom^ in what mt% being referred to 
. #i ^qu^li^^Mife'^ measuree. It is well knom ^at quality of life is a 
Wgh^ subjective matt^, and ^t which Is valuM by one person 
may be unimportmt to motiier^ Tte data which provide the basis 
' for^mesita^g of Ufe chmges stem.frpm ^^estions, frequentiy 

ui^ in my^h as^t^ment^ which adced nu'p'an^ whetiier they felt 
their new setting had more 'of a pwti^ar quality, ^'thji same 
itfndimt, or less tlum the place from wMch they hid moy^. 

The items us^ to chm^acterizi quidity of life e^e shown in 
Figul*e S.l^y^^ proi^ion of metropoli^^igi^ migrants who re- 
. port a gain^^^ality of lift as a tmM of the mo^e is high in 
absplute tjffnl coniistont witti thi fact ^at^^ti^politanl^ngin ^ 
migrants wert P^^ to have given quality erf Im rea^ni for,mov% 
ing. As expect^ n^^ants from n^bropditw are^ perceive their 
new rursil petting as mendlier juid saf^, and th^ also feel tiiat they 
have more privai^ thWe, ^is is consistent witii populw conceptions 
of tilt posl^^aspec^s^ a ruxml environment Metropolitan^rMn 
nugrante i^T^ot^ on tht^er agi^ movt closer to otiier family mem- 
be^; and thus thtVa is no net gain on this ^Mcular mtasui^. The 
percentoges closer /Tiere" vtrsi|s "there** Mfe not grtatiy diff^ent, 
Tht next two items, on enviromntnt md weatiim^, again show 
mstiropolitan^ripn migrant m r^po^ng pdns. Th^ idmost 
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the €^ of high prqpff*- 

tion of ^s^t hm as thert? rt^^^ ia ^nsisteht ;^th 
d^miiii^tiiy intoiwrton^ ^haijaeto' At mo^ii U*, ti|w©^|it# not 



"Qliaiity of Uf#" Itein 
The nefghbors art friendlier 



I feel safer 



I mm closer to family 



There is more prIvKy 



The environment is healthier 



'pjf he weather is better 



It's a better place to 
* raise children 



The schooii are better 



Tax rates are lower 



It co|ti less to live 
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Pig.512. Metropollton-origin miprMits* responses to "quality of 
life" qitestion 
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. ,pn tht two fitemi^whigh rtto to qimlij^. of Ufe with.respec , . 
child reu'ing and tehools^. metfopoli^ wi|rmta j^rceivt the new 
residtnjEt as being better than the oi^. Even for ^hoole, which are 
not ^nerally viewed as among the Itongtst ^aeto of rural com- 
munities when compared with wbfm areas, a sizeable minority of 
ttie metropolitanKiripn migranto (44^r€ent) stoted that schools 
were better in the new, jural settipg. ^ily 24 percent felt that 
ichpols were better in the former, meti^politan i^sldence. 

Finally, with re^ird to im rates and living costs, the 
metropolltan^brigin mip^ants, as expect^ my that taxes ar6 lower 
in the new Betting than*in the old A similar, but less pronounced 
^ntrast, is appwent for perceivwl cost of living, Mptoopolitan mi- 
grartts we thus apparently likely to perceive themselves as 
"gainers"ton cost of living as well. . 



f Sumrary 

Maiw questions at the c^e .of the tumaromid phenomenon have 
centereu on migrants motivations and on whether at the present 
time ^htey represent a uniq(ue phenomenon.. Data in the paper have 
carefully documented the importance of quality-of-Iife concerns in 
ttie decisions of the metrppolitan-OTipn nupfEuita who have moved ^ 
intp the fast-grpwing ^rtonmatropolltan areas of the region. Their 
motivations are baMd t^gely on ^r^iderations other than employ- 
men tj and in that respect their reason structure is quite differeht 
from that of past migrants and from another current migration 
ItTOafrt— nonmetropblitan-nonmetropolitan movers— which has 
in used for cotpparativt pufpoies. ^ . , 

Metropolitan-origin mip'ants have Indeed l^ted in more rural 
places, primarily these destinations in and tfound sm|tll towns and 
villages and often in 'open Muntiy u^as. Thus, in most relevant 
ways the data have established ttmt the new mip^ation is truly a 
drift from large metropoliton centeiB tamore mrrf places and areas. 
Although a mayority of the metropolitan-origin migrants were living 
in the country, vei^ few were 'going '^ck to the land," at least in 
the literal sense of taking up farnurtg. The nonagricultural aspeAs 
of living in the countoy sjte the mfjor attractions for metropolitan- 
origin migrants, not farming or even living on a farm, The desire to 
return to a more pastoral way of life may be a deepl|£^oted dream 
miong urbanite^ as polls have shcwi^ but it is hot an ea^planation of 
the migration reversal. The meb^politan-origin mipants* pro- 
nounced quality-oMife orientation has led to the inevitable question 
of whether they Bre also likely to represent a disruptive force in the 
areas where they ^ttle. Fe^s that th^ btb opposed to further 
^w^^and development w^e allayrf by the present data which 
show that there is a widespread consenmis in favor of further growth/-^^ 
and development, and a general a|3*eement over the means for P^^/^ 
moting development. So fi^, at least, ^ere has been a positive o^^ > 
look towaf d the population growth which has taken place in tbw 




WiB^fiX^B^ Atosoyar^ emntationi oh tK# grorwih wd develop- 
mt ismias sire fairly cloie to thote of loi^^tma rtsid^te of A@ 
/areas as wsll/ SimU^ty^ flia metepolitaiiKirigin'^migimnti' 
pmpictiyts on taxing, ^ffimnt from thosa of ^e resi- 

clsnts, but^ as ha^ j^tn points out» tho nomottepolitm-OTifin mi- 
^anta' perspeotivs gan^all3r stand out from those of both the 
matropoliten^^npn migran r^dentf. The data suggest that 
tJie'^Taonmif^^ ImdgfMts rather than the 

me^politan^ripn mi^ants may be prime ^mr^s of change in 
tiiese nonmetropolitan a^a% and it is &ey who may represent a 
divisive f^ca in these arels/ n \ ^ 

: Examina^on of tiit ^neral return rmgration theme has foeused 
on thoae metiropolitan^ripn migmnte who h&m Hterally moved 
back to a f Miner area or county of residence/ ^e <winot^ easily in^ 
voke the notion of "return'^ to ei^laiivwl^ people are choosing 
^rtieular destination are^. It is pre^ cleitf . tha^ in general, 
meteopolitah^ri^n mip^ants — ^elderly and yomiger migranl^ alike 
---^are moving to new weMj^M tiiey 
once lived. There is considerably niOTt iup^^ for the m§B that 
sodal ties in the ia*ea of destinaUot^ m a fcy-product of recreational ^ 
pursuits imd various oAer ran^bcts in tiiM areas, figiu'e prom- 
inently in undentmding why one dssttnatlon was chosen over 
another. ■ 

e%amination of gains md Itmm ml^wte eMperience has 
^d^n that while tiiere were short't^m diquncturts with respect to 
employment mnd income^ in the long run miprwts appaar to have 
gained, or at lawt held tiieir o^ii. Thi^ nup*ated essentially for.^a 
variety of quality-of^lifa regions, aiui they havt p^ceived quality of 
life gains in their new residhiinces. ^ tiie same token, they were pre- 
suinably less likely to have tried to masimiie economic benefit by 
moving md as a result experle^^ at lllK^ a shOTt-run diquncture 
itf^employmeht and income. Ili^e ^^t^ti^s, howeVerj were 
shown to be of relatively short dtmtiML 

The data provided:by tiiiM jmyld^ the dppcM^nity to 

clarify many^ of the issii^s w^^a^ with tiie new miration, at 
least in the North Cental Ragion. It has teen established why mi^ 
^ants moved, the t3rpes of places and residencas In which they have 
relocated, the impqrtence of retunung Tioma" to migrante in the 
mati^opolitan^to^nonnAa^politdn s^m^ some of tiie potential con^ 
sequences of the mo^^or the mm In which they sattle, and, 
finally, some of tha gains and loisas migrants experience. Having 
.p;ovid^ at least tentative answers to^e quastions raised, ^e way 
is now clear for additional and more fc^iued stodies, for example a 
^mparison of the new noigration in oAer ragions of the coun^, 
siich as the Souttiwes^ with the results ft^m the North Central 
Region. 
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^Thm rtieiurch on which this paper ii baitd was fimded by the Nortii 
Ganoid Reponid Cent^ fm Rwel Developmint, Ames, Iowa, and by 
the University of niinoii Agricultural Exp^ment Station. 
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INDUSTRY'S^^ ROLE IN NONNETROPOLITAN 
« iCONOMIC DEVELOPMi^ AND POPULATION 
CWANGi 

Riohard Ldnadale ^ : 

An tmdeFstandii^ of populatiQn dian^ and tMisMbution in the 
M^ast as well as the whole United Stat^ tn^t Imlude ui apprecla^ 
\. tion of spatid changei in emplpymint opportunities, .^lerican labor 

^ is rel^nably mobile^ md if jobs are la^iAg looally, i^ple often move 
tF^m^B of Utter opportunity, I am not suggestii^ tiiat employment 
4b tiia only factor influencing region^ population ihift^ altiiough it 
may well be the n^st im^rtant ^nmdeimtion, A compleM variety of 
other factors ^io influence a j^rion's d^sion to irugrate or remain 
wHiretiityare[28L 7 ' 

This chapter focuies on nonmetiropoli^n areas. It is in this sector 

^of the Midwest and ^e ^nation ti^t the celebrated "population 
turnaround-' occurred in the late 1960s and early 1970s. The long^ 
established pattern of net ^pulation outaugration from non- 
metropolitan ueas was slowed in die 1960i and tiien reversed [1]. 
Immediately preceding and aMOciatecl wiA the population 
twiiaround was the l^ge-scalelifuivemant of Am^ican manufac^^ / 
ing plan^ into ndnmetropolitan iettings. It is only logical, therefore, 
to consider the role of induitiy or mwufacturing{the .twp terms are 
synonymously in this study) ^ tills popul^^ 
There are great differences o¥ pinion on the subject of non- 
mi^opolitw industriidiiation— its d^ir^ility, its economic impact, 
and its population impact Indeca, emotion^ overtones tend to cloud 

^ Ae issdes and m^e it difficult to be eitiw objective of neutral on the 
-^^^#f^ one end of toe spectiiua in toe view toat'indus^ial de- 
yelopnient has been a kind of salvation tot amall towns^providii^ 
j^s, giving people an alternative to outmigratiortj and 

/bringing on an economic as well as ^demographic turnaround. Oti the 
/ otoer hand, some see indus^ as a force exploiting rtu"^ labor, failing 
to solve social problems, bringing ^noimc bur^tl to small townSj 

^~4iaving few beneficial demographic i^acts, and i^vera#ly affecti^ 
physical environments. Not su^risinglyj one find evidence to sup- 
port each of these pointe of view. 

The objective in this chapter is to assess the fenei^al roltf of 
—^manufacturing expansion in the overajr ecoiwmic development of 
nonmetropolitan areas, wito piu^^w attention to the expanded ^- 
employment base and attendant population chmge. Indus^ial 
p^wth is treated as a natural, almpii inevit^le phase in th# Qvolu^ 
tion of nonme^oj^liUin economi^'^ a wholes In eff^^it i^ argued^ 
toat the massive expansion of nomi^ti^politi^ factery employment, 
and toe attendant impact on ^pulation growto, were h>und to occur 

/ Thi privtoui numbered pa|i l^^ * 
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sooner or later' That they occvurid loontr in the United States than 
in many otiier nations }B prestm^ly M^ibable to 1) sizeable 
HMteopolitan-rionmeti^opolitm diffmntials in wage levels and labor • 
r attitudes, 2) the ^eater deterioration of liur^ oi^ environments 
here thmim other modem industriid nations, and 3) unusually 
highways and trucking serviceB. ^ 

The volume of Uteratura examining nonmeteopoliten economie 
development and demop^aphie chai^ has been increasing since the 
eariy 1960s, particularly since 1970. I^e publicatioiii pace is still 
quickening, reflecting a growing awareness of the significance to the 
whole nation of recent developments in nonme^o^litan areas. 
Useful bibliographies by Kale [17] md SmiA, et al, [321, and conp 
prehenstve works by Summers et ri. [34], Whiting [38], and Lonsdale 
md Seyler [24}iffe sti^ongly reconnnend^ as resewch aids. 

Th9 Cyelf Of Areal Decenctntriition 

The historical problems of noranetopolitm areas/We those as- 
sociated with imeyen repond developnient limited employment op- 
portunities compffl^ed , with growing urbm center; demographic 

' stapiation through outougratioi^ e^ecifdly/df younger Mid better^ 

' i^ucated persons; ttie slow demise of many ^untty towis as they ' 
lost centr^^place fuhction^ tlie linutrt availaWlity memy public 

' and private service^ an undivemfied economy, and a frequent lack 
of confidence in the future. In eU&A, powtti and prosperity wer^ 
concmtarat^ in the cities, and gPtat ^equities have prevailed 
between meti*opNplli%ti md nonmetropolit^ meas. 

The historicif ortj^M pf M'eid eoncerita^tion and regional inequi- 
in the Ijnit^ Stiifeii are well-taiown. ThB farndands of Ae 
Mdwest had hM^y been wttled when^the wtan-induitrial revolu- 
tion hit the repoif with full forte. Witii ttiis revolution, the 
technological modtmiEatlon of apncultajre vmB^ initiate, bringing 
increased productivity and a Alining njW for farm labor. As Iwger 

. urban-industrial centers emerg^ witii expan^ng tmgloypien^ op- 
portunities, rural-to-urban pwpijdation migratiorr hel^ fe reduce ; 
geographic im^lances iii ti^e Iftor m»ket Net outmigratiqn 
became a riecessMy Mid stexidard feature of rural ipid smfdl toSvn 

' area$. Life ih the city was vartqusly perceived as more conlforteble, 
n^re secure, or more promising, .^rieal concentration Bnd regional 
inequity became a fact of life. 

' *The U.S. experience should he viewed within a theoretiwl 
framework applicable in virfudly all modsm mieties. In the pre- 
industrial stage of development tiiete is comparatively little iu^eal 
^ncentration and regional ineq^^. Ntost of the population is 
: a^atrian, md cotta^ iridustry ac^unte for much of the indusfa*iid - 
''output. This pattern of regionid dsopncenteatipn is modified, 
however, with the advent of urbmiiation, iridi^tirializat^on^ and 
t^hnological modernization. Industty found higher profite wlwre it 
toncento-ated in emerpng urban ci^tm to take advantage of scale * 
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' ' ' - . . .■ . * ' ^..-^ '^ ' , ■• ' . ' • _ ■ ■ 

wd agglomt ratioix^conomi arid in^rdved a^g^ to m^kets and 
suppliers, [4], The mrm-to-city mipation worKM to the advantage 
of both niral areas, with surpli:^ labor, and ur^p areas, with 
^o^¥ing later needs. But^ the stress of dl this areal dislocation 
placed a great s^ain on the political md social fabric of society 

In time, however,., the indiatofi^ society matures, there* 
emerge a number of eleniente which we^en the forces of arf al 
concentration. In effect indusWad cities become too big. Bis- 
economies of scale become more evident^ city images become 

- tarnished, and deconcentration is f^tered by capital migration, 
sta'ongjnterregional linkage^ and central government policy. The 
dispfV^l Or decenti^ization of indus^iad activity tecomes an ac- 
cepted business prrctice. Therefore, regional in^ualities begin to 
dimin^ish^ although probably never to the level of thr pre-lndustrial 
state [39]. If the course of regional equ^ity is plotted on a graph, it 
traces out a "tJ" curve, "with the low point representing the time of 
rnaximum areal concentration. This theoretical framework for 
viewing the cycle of areal concentoation and deconcentration is 

• somietimes referred to as the *Willian^n Th^is.** X ' 

In the cohcentration=deconcenfa*ation cycle, transportation 
plays a critical but different role in each phase [fi]. In) the fii^f or 
"centralization phase/' improvements in transporte^n permit an 
originally dispersed industry to concentf ate^Hrtn^lewer places and 
achieve lau^ge-scale production ecpnomiesf Lower transport costs 
make it possible for mapufacturers .to fcpus on reductions in pro- 
duction costs. In time,, however, continuaH advances in transporta- 
tion (as exemplified by the interstate ^^hway system, widespread 

^trucking services, air travel, rad newr-universal automobile 
ownership) facilitated a second or ■■decenti^^izfttion phase." With a 
rapid and relatively inexpensive accessibility to the national 
market from almost any place in tiie United States, further pro- 
duction economies are achieved by relocating' in lower-wage non- 
metropolitan areas amidst Rowing regional markets. Chinitz' [6] 
observatioiis may well be valid, and one is* left with ail uncomforta- 
ble feeHng "that ■'cheap ener^" as reflected in inexpensive 
transportation has made possibly Mresd deconcentration. \^at^the 
impact of substentially higher iehrt*^ co^ts will te on the ^o- 
grapluc "pattern of jobs and populdtiQn growtti is something very 
much on all of our minds, but it is difficult to assess because of the 
many imponderables. ' v ■) 

The Reeord 61 Nonrii#tro|^itan IndUdtrldlizatlon 

It is appropriate to exairiine the statistical record of non-' 
tnetropoliten mmufacturing employment in thf Unitad States and 
the Midwest with tteee objectives in mind: 1) what have the specific 
toends been?, 2) does the record substfuitiate the concenta^ation- 
deconcentration thesis?, and 3) ddis^ttie more recent record august 
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causal basis for population changes which have taken place? It is 
assumedj a priori, that an increasing Bhare of industry in non- 
metropolitan fiu-eaa means an incre^ in employment opportunities 
there and a decrease in areal concen^ation nationfidly. 

The record is generally consistent with the concentration ^ 
deconcentration thesis. As evident in Figure 61 nonmetropolitan (or' 
roughly equivalent) areas have accounted for an increasing share of 
total U,S/ manufacturing employment in the past quau^ter-century, 
but prior to that the trend was generally downward. For both the 
United States and the Midwest, the overall pattern is that of a 
'TJ-shaped" curve, although the temporary reversal in concentration 
trends during the 1930s imparts a kind of shape to the trend. An 
"industrial turnaround*' occurred in the mid-1950s for the United 
States as a whole, but appears to have occurred in the late 1940s in 
the Midwest. Prior to this time, pericris of economic slowdown or 
depression probably encouraged deconcentration, but since the in- 
dustrial turnaround, deconcentratio|i hm generally been associated 
with economic expansion. 

There has always been a fairly substimtial amount of industrial 
employment in nonmetropoliton are^. With M the attention given 
to decentralization in recent decades, it is^e^y to overlook the fact 
that nonmetropolitan industry's sh^ of the national total was ap- 
patently never below 22 percent in the United States as a whole and 
not much below 20 percent in the Mdwest. 

A fairly detailed record of nonmetro^liton industrialization is 
available for the years since 1959, thanks to^ly to the work of 
Claude C, Haren, Economic Research Service, U,S, Department of 
Agriculture [10, 11, 12]. Comparable data are available for the 
1962-78 period. A brief summEury of some of Haren's data is pro- 
vided in Table 6.L 

In the 4Sfi2-1978 peri^, VS, nonmetropolitan industrial 
employment increased by 1,822,000 or 47 percent, compared with a 
metropolitan increase of 1,426,000 or 11 percent Nonmetropolitan 
areas, with 31 percent of the national population in 1970, thus 
garnered 56 percent of the national net industrial expansion. In- 
dustrial employment in nonmetropolitan areas now substantially 
exceeds agricultural employment, and with 2ff^^rcent of the na- 
tion's total industrial employment, nontnatropdlitan areas can now 
claim to be almost as industrializes (r^tio' of /employment to 
population) as the nation as a whole, . t.- ^ 

The 1962-1978 record was not ^rj^p^envpfie, with much of the 
nonmetropolitan increase comink ' durii^g times of national 
economic expansion, particularlyQu ^he 1962-67 and 1971-74 
periods: Overall, it can be generali^d !^at the first eight years, 
1962-70, were ones where indus^iW employment increased na- 
tionally, in metropolitan areas arid irt nonmetropolitan areaS. The 
1970-7fi period, however, was one where national manufacturing 
employment stagnated, n^etrbpolitao employment declined, and 
nonmetropolitan employment increased. iPor example, between 
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Fig 6 A. Changing share of manufacturing employment in non- 
metropolitan (or roughly ^uivalent) ^eas, United States 
and Midwest 

Sources; 18994958 data from Cresuner [6, pp, 30-31, 130-131 f and 
1962-1978 data from ^aren and Holling [12, pp. 18 and 27]. The 
Haren and Holling data are specifically for nonmetropolitan fi^eas, 
whereas Creamer's data are for counties outside industrial areas 
having fewer than 10,000 manufacturing employees and no city as 
large as 100,000 population. Where comparisons are possible, 
Craamer*s data are roughly equivalent to those for nonmetro 
^eas. 



1970 and 1978, metropolitan areas exf^rienced a net loss of a half- 
million jobs, while nonmetropolitan Biem gained about 600,000. 
Nonmetropolitan communities are gaining Jtnliistrial Jobs largely 
at the expense of larger urban centers. 

In the Midwest the situation haa largely paralleled the na- 
tional picture. The 1962-78 period saw a gain of 564,000 non- 
nietropolitan industrial jobs (a 48 percent increase), compared with 
k gain of 405,000 in metropolitan areas (a 10 percent increase). 
More recently, metropolitan areas have suffered a net loss of in- 
dustrial jobs. The Midwest's sbu^e of total U. S. nonmetropolitan 
factory employment has remained at atout 30 percent through this 
period [12/p, 291. 

Manufacturing is not a p^owth swtor of the U.S. economy^ as 
the data in Table 6.1 demonstrate. Employment has remained 
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around 19 to 20 million since 1966,, In the iame pericd, however^ 
notimetropolitan employtrient has climbed, adbert at an irregular 
and more .recently diminishing pace, while metropolitan areas 
have suffered absolute declines^ This continued nonmetropolitan 

.growth demonstrates 1) thf locationid flexibility of many industry 
types, and 2) the continued preference for nonmetropolitan loca* 
tions on the part of many industry executives: The record also sug- 
gests that nonmetropolitan "industrial expansion may continue to 
slow down, with employment levels hitting a plateau as they have 
for the nation as a whole! Or, continued nonmetropolitan gains 
may be tied to ongoing metro^litan losses, The latter scenario 
may be a logical arrangement, and perhaps. . just perhaps, , .we 

* will see larger cities depending less onjnamifacturing and more on 
trade and services, whil^lie surrounding aountryside becomes in- 
creasingly dependent on manufacturing, \ 



# 

The Place of Industrial Expansion In EconomlQ Growth 

Why is so much attention givep to manufacturing, and how does 
industrial expansion affect growth in other sectors of the economy? 
Some clarification is in order. 

Manufacturing's role in overall nonmetropolitan economic de- 
velopment is considered here within the context of standard 
economic base (or export base) theory,- It is reasoned that the export 
sector of the local economy provides'the basic employment which in 
turn, supports the local population»through the importing of capital. 
The basic or "city^orming" activities are thus ones where the final 
product is exported out of the area. The nonbasic or '*city-serving" 
activities provide goods and servii^s to the local area. 

For each new= basic job, there is a presumed increase in nonbasic 
employment, and thus a multiplier effect In its simplest form, the 
multiplier is the ratio of total new employment to the increase in 
basic employment. If, for example, a baaic industry adds 10 
employees and total employment in the local area increases by 15, 
the employment multiplier is 1,5, There are in theory similar 
economic base multipliers for income, retail sales, population, and so 
on. 

Economic base theory provides a useful and legitimate 
framework for viewing the impact of new or expanded industrial 
employment. The measurement of specific multipliers is not so .easy, 
however. Many facilities are partly tesic and partly nonbasic. When 
new basic jobs are created, some workere may reside locally while 
others commute in from outside the local area. Employees may 
spend their money locally or outside the immunity. Existing in- 
dustries may lose employment because of the new plant Cleanly, a 
multiplier observed for one community may tear little relationship 
to that found in another atfea There - are no rule=of-thumb 
multipliers which can be applied, 
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Many communities interested in economic and. social improve- 
ment have tended to focus their efforte on expanding industrial 
employment despite the fact that manufacturing is not a growth sec- 
tor in the national economy. In effect, small towns have been 
ggunering an ever leu'ger sh^e of a more or le^ constant-sized pie, a 
circumstance having implications for the future. Growth in the na- 
tional economy has been largely in the services, pEtfticularly 
wholesale and retail trade, finance and insurance, reEil estate, pro- 
n fessional and personal services, Bnd government, However^ most of 
these sectors have traditionally been largely nonbasic, i.e., com- 
munity-servings as opposed to new manufacturing which has been 
largely basic. 

There are many kinds of basic, job-generating economic activity 
that a community might acquire other than manufacturing. This in- 
cludes tourism, recreation, retirement developments, mining, bring- 
ing* new lands into agriculture, government activities, and 
transportation facilities. But the ^at majority of nonmetropolitan 
communities cannot logically expect tm^in more than a few Jobs in 
these areas. Most places lack the scenic surroundings, special 
climatic or situational advantages, mineral resources, water, 
political influence, or just plain good luck to be in a realistic com- 
petitive position for such developments. For many amall towns, 
manufacturing offers about the only red opportunity for expanding 
the local employment base. 

There is another reason for the focus on manufacturing. Unlike 
some other sectors, it has demonstrated a rather high level of loca- 
tional mobility. The degree of mobility varies from one manufactur- 
ing sector to ai^her, of course, but it tends to be highest in those 
very sectors (e,g., apparel, machineiy and metal products, electronics 
assembly, furniture, etc.) which find nonmetropolitan locatidhs 
pau'ticularly appealing, ^he attractions are well-known; modest 
wage leveW, high labor productivi^, lower levels of unionism, en-'^. 
vironmental considerations, pro-busine^ attitudes, and the like [201. 

The Evid#n^ from Loeal Case Studies 

A rather substantial number of case studies makes it possible lo 
judge the general influence of expanded industt'ial employment on 
the overall economic development of local areas and attiendant 
population change. Only four aspects of the local econ^^y-dre con- 
sidered here (employment, unemployment, income, and fiscal well- 
being of local government), as these have the most direct bearing on 
the economic base of the community and the ability to support 
population growth. There are, of course, many other important ele- 
ments affected by new industry (e.g., retail sales, occupational struc- 
ture and mobility, educational levels, welfare of elderly and 
minorities, environmental quality), not here considered, which cer- 
tainly deserve attention in asse^ing the desirability of new in- 
dustry. 

Ill 



In prtsantinfe the evldenct from existing ^se studies, it is well to 
remember that these studies do not constitute a proper represeh- 
tdtive ssunple. AJarge shve of the existing research has been set in 
Uie South and the Midwest (in particulw" the western Midwest). 
There is a clear emphasis on "problem" areas with low wages, 
^specially in the South' and on ''right-to-work" states. 

Employment ^ 

With new industoial jobs, it is assumed there will be a multiplier 
eff^t, at least after a certain pertrf of time, with a net ^in in over- 
all Community employment' exceeding the number of new industrial 
jobs. By and large, this has been the case, but the magnitude of the 
multiplier is highly variable. 

In most cases the employment multiplier baa been between 1.0 
^d 2.0 ( 1,0 sipiifies no net imrBsm beyond the number of new in- 
dustrial jobs). In a summfiffy of 12 existing nonmetropolitan case 
studies. Summers et al. found employment multipliers ranging from 
--1.00 to 1.71, with half of them below 1.2 [34, pp. Reasonably 
impressive multipliers were found by Steveni and Wallace [33] in a 
1947-60 study of an Indiana county (1.44X and by McArthur and 
Coppedge [25] in a 1950'66 study of a Utoh county (L67). In an ex- 
amination of nonmetropolitan northern Great Plains counties, 
Dietz compared tertiary or services employment increases in 13 
counties receiving new industries with those in 25 counties re- 
maining un industrialized. In the 1940-65 period, tertiary employ- 
ment in the 13 "new industry" counties increased almost 60 per- 
cent, but less than 10 percent in the other counties [7]. In a study of 
rural and semi-rural Missouri counties, Braschler found manufac- 
tilring-eaused long-run employment multipliers between 1.55 and 
1,66 for 1950, 1.76 to 2.16 for 1960, and 1.99 to 2.20 for 1970 [3]. On 
tha other hand, one Indiana coipmiinity experienced an employ- 
ment multiplier of only 1.02 following receipt of a chair assembly 
plant [36] and 389 new manufacturing jobs in a North Dakota Com- 
munity produced almost no employment multiplier effect [14]. ^ 

^ number of factors help explain why employment multipliers 
in nonmetropolitan settings are sometimes low: wages at the new 
plant may be low^ many workers might commute from beyond the 
boundaries of the sttidy area, many workers may, do their shopping 
outside the area, local businesses might be able to handle in- 
creased sales without additional staff or store capacityp jobs held by 
previously underemployed persons tnBy go unfilled, and the new 
plants might have a very low depw of interdependence with the 
* local economy (i.e., purchase few or no supplies and services local- 
ly). The ideal situation for a high employment multiplier is a high- 
wage plant depending heavily on local supplies and services, with 
all workers living in the local area and doing most of their shop- 
ping there. This is, of course, \bm likely to be the case in a non- 
metropolitan area than in a metropolitan one. 

... * m 
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Unemployment 

It might ieem.Idgical to aseume that new industi^ld employrnent 
in a nqraae^opolitan setting would |utomatically rMuct local un* 
eM^lo^nent. However, the evident if vmed and generally disap 
pointing in^this regards As Shaffer put i% 'The record of the impa©^ 
of indufitiial growtiii on imemployn^nt is mixed, but It tends to m 
dicate unemployment ne^ not decline [30] " . 

In staffing a hew or expanded facility^ unemploy^lDersons may 
constitute a very small shau*e of tih^e hired. In a smdy of non^ 
metropolitan plants in Iowa, M^uri, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
Kale found that only 6 percent of employees were unemployed 
prior to t^ing their present Job (55 percent were employed by 
other firms, 18 percent were housewives, 11 percent were students, 
Bnd 5 percent were self-employed) [18L 

In summarising the findings in existing case studies. Summers 
et aL found the i^employment rate declining in about two-thirds 
of the cpes, but almost all such instances were in low-income 
Southern areas [34, pp. 60-61]. This suggests that Uie objective to 
^ignificahtly reduce unemployment through new industry may be 
more reasonable in those areas where there are relatively large 
numbers of unemployed persons willteig to accept Jobs in low-wage 
industries. i 

There are a number of rea^ns wl^ employers may in effect 
l^gely . avoid the local unemployed. Many may lack necessary 
skills or even be viewed as unemployable/ If the new industry is of 
a higher-skill, higher-wage variety, ^e likelihood of hiring the 
local unemployed is even further reduced [34, pp. 48-49]. As word of 
the new jobs" gets around, some persons (sometimes former resi- 
dents) move into the area and oth^s become long-distance com- 
muters. In either case, if these "outsiders" are more employable 
than the local unemployed, they B^e more likely to be hired. 
Furthermore, a new industo'y wll often Induce new entrants 
(especially women) into the labor force, ^us increasing the sise of 
the labor pool. This latter situation ^n, in time, actually bring an 
increase in the rate of unemployment [16]. 



Incoma 

The agp^egate income in a community will almost certainly in- 
o^ase in response to new or expanded indi^tiy, and this has ^eat 
sipiificance for the merchants and others in a position to benefit 
from higher levels of business activity. But the effect on individual 
or family income levels is something else, and here the evidence is 
divided. 

Several studies conclude that indiu^ has had a positive impact 
on individual Incomes. Summers et al. comp^e findings in existing 
studies involving 28 counties in 11 states, and overall median 
results show about a SO percent ^n in per capita income (adjusted 
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to constant dollu's) over a 5- to Ifi-year period. In 20 countieSj in 6 
states, median family incomes inci^ased between 26 and 156 percent 
over a 5- to 10-year peri^ [34, pp. 64-67]. In a Jamiestown, N. Did^., 
survey, 61 percent of the employees felt the new manufacturing Job 
brought them an improved standard of living (9 percent felt they 
had exi^rienced a decline) [14, p. 35). The observations of Shaffer 
and Twetten for eastern Oklahoma suppprt the idea of very 
positive gains in worker incomes [31 L 

Two studies in the western ^fid^^«|t contradict the notion that 
new industry brings an improvement in median family incomes, 
Sayler examined 242 nonmetropolitan counties in the West North 
Central census region for the peri(^ 1965-73, and concluded, "For 
most nonmetropolitan areas, evidence suggest induetrial growth , 
has no appreciable impact upon household income levels [29]/' 
Dietz examined median family income levels in 1 northern Great 
Plains counties which had squired mayor new plants and com- 
pared them with 25 non-industoial counties; over the 1949-65 
period, the two county groups showed no iipiificant differences in 
income gains [7, p. 24]. It is quite posaible, but the evidence is not 
clear, that relative gains in individual or family incomes are 
greater in traditionally lower-income veas, but in other areas (e.g. 
the Midwest) new industry^ftay provide jobs but not necessarily an 
improyement over "already respectable" prevailing income levels. 

As for the share of the population in the "poverty'* category, the 
case for new industry is rather supportive, even though, as noted 
earlier, unemployment levels may not decline much. In their study 
of new industry in four low-income areas of the United States, 
Kuehn et al found that about one-fourth of the new industrial Jobs 
were held by persons previously in the poverty category, but not 
all "poor** employees escaped poverty by tf^ing these jobi [21], 
West found a large reduction in the incidence of poverty among 
families in three Missouri counties with substantial increases in 
industrial employment irtthe 1960-70 period [37], However, climb- 
ing out of ttie poverty category may be the result of a second 
person in the family becoming a wage earnw. . ,rather than any 
one wage earner doing it on their own. 

Fiscal well-being of local governnrent 

Some local governments seek new ind^toy amd a larger employ- 
ment base ai a means of expanding the teuc base and easing 
budgetary problems. Ideally, increased public revenues should equal 
or;exceed the cost of added public services without a hlH^ in tax 
raxes. However, net changes in the public ^tor are often small or 
negative, in conto^ast to the frequentiy sutetantial^rivate gector 
gains. 

Several case studies show that added public revenues, direct and 
indirect, from new manufacturing either don't meet or barely meet 
added public costs. None of the studio noted a public revenue sur^ 
plus or a tax cut For example, Garrison examined five towns in 
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Kentucky and found new industiy had a negativi effect on fiscal ac- 
^unte of local governments^ esp^ially school dis^ic^, but this was 
later changed to a net gain by eliminating tax concessions to in- 
duatoy and imposing new taxes [9]. In eastern Oklahoma, Shaffer 
and Tweeten pqstulate a negative impact on local governments in 
6 of 12 instances [31, p. 13]. On' the other hand, Summers et al. con- 
clude that net fiscal gains to local government can occur, especially, 
when no local subsidy is offered the Industry, but that ''anticipated 
benefits to tht local community generally exceed perceived 
benefits after development" (34, p. 4]. , 

Population ^ 

Population p^wth tends to reflect favorably on the economic 
healtii md overaJl vitality of a conmunity, and while some persons 
m^ oppo^ rapid population incrf^es, most sup^rt at least modest 
gains* Population decline, it is safe to say* is viewed negatively by 
virtually eveiyone in nonmetro^litm TOmmunities. _ 

A useful survey of 58 existing ^e studies of new industries 
across the Unlt^ States is provided by Suimners et al [34, p, 21). 
Where towns were examined, 86 percent subsequently^ experienced 
a population gain, and where counties were the unit of analysis, 52 
percent experience a gain. For the Midwest, the figures were 
more divergent^ 93 and 35 percent^ respectively. The locale and 
timing of these studies varied, of course, but one is inclined to ac- 
cept Summers* assessment [34, p. 22]: 

Thes€ figures suggest that towne are nwre likely to grow aa a reiult of in- 
dus trial growth than counties: that the demographic eUmt of the new plant is con- 
centrated around its location. In many instancy the towns containing, or nearest 
to, the factory grew, while the surrounding county ^clined, suggesting that out- 
migration was continuing from rural areia. However, some workers who may 
otherwise have moved out of the county in search of a job, may have moved to the 
locality of the plant, thus adding to migration into the tovvns, but having no effect 
on county population levels. i 

Other studies support the concluiion of a positive ^pulation im- 
pact, although most avoid noting any specific multiplierii i.e., the 
ratio of population gain to basic employment increase. In 18 study 
areas previously losing ^pulation, new indus^ had the effect of 
sldwing the decline in t^ee cases, halting it in three cases, and re- 
versing it in 12 cases [34, p, 23], Peterson refers to an Arkansas study 
for the i950'66 period where, following large industry gains, the 
population initially fell but then rose very impreseively; net inmi- 
gration came to e^eed threefold the natural rate of increase (27], In 
Dietz" northern preat Plains study, population decline was reduced 
and central plaoee grew more impressively in 13 counties receiving 
industry compMed with 25 counties which did not [7, p, 24], In a Mis- 
muri study of r^al and semirural counties, Braschler found a 
population multipl^s^f about 6.0, i.e. 100 new manufacturing jobs 
brought a population increase of 500 [3, p, 15], Summarizing the 



situation, Beale observed that "during the 1960s nonmetropolitan 
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counties wit^ a steong*manufacturing base were much more it ten- 
tive of population than were nonmetropolitan,2ounties as a whole,'* 
although he went on to note that, 'In the 1970s. . .this trerid has been 
rieatly mc^ified[2]. ^ ' 

j/ Increased inmigration, as well as reduc^ outmigration, helps to 
^./explain the population p^owth. lii a study of miprwt response ;in 
four rural areas in the 1965-70 period, Olsen and Kuehn found that 
22 p|rcent of the new industrial jobs were held by migrants,, includ- 
ing returnees [26]. For Central Plains nonmetropoliuin industries. 
Kale found that 21 percent of the employees at male-^iijQrity plants 
moved into the ajea lEb take their new jobs, whtlelhe figure was 6 
percent at female-majority plants [19]. Helgeson and Zink found 
that 37 percent of the employees at four new North D^ota planti 
changed their residence ^ take the job, and most were from outside 
the local area [14, p, 40]. Nationally, higher-wage industries had a 
greater impact on inmigration than did low-wage operations. But 
whatever the wage level, the record shows that new factory employ- 
\ ment can arrest population decline and spur poputetlon p-owth. For 
V^anv^ommunities and many areaB this in itself may have more 
meaning than anythijrg else^ 



Generalizing at tli# Nationai Level 

Having examined the situation at the local level, it is ap- 
propriate now to consider the nation^ picture, in effect the sum 
total of thousands of local experiences. Specifically, how have gains 
in nonmetropolitan industrial employment been related to overall 
nonmetropolitan employment increases, witii ttie latter assumed to 
be a requisite for population px>wA in most areas? 

A useful framework for noting recent employment shifts is pro- 
vided by the primary-secondaiy- tertiary transitional thesis. Aa a na= 
tion or region achieves economic growdi, ^riculture declines in rel= 
ative importance, giving way to mmiufacturing. Then, in time, 
manufacturing expimsion levels off, accompanied by growth in such 
service yctors as wholesale and retail toade, personad and pro- 
fessional services, finance-insurMce-real estate, and government. 
ThiB long-term shift in emphMis from prinmry (agriculture) to 
secondary (manufacturing) to tertimy (services) activity is charac- 
teristicVf maturing economies. 

In tnte period 1960-70, nonmetropolitan manufacturing employ- 
ment increased by 1.25 million or 36 percent. In the same period, non- 
metropoliDan farm employmertt declined by 1.12 million [11, p. 8], 
Thus, new factory employment alone was more than offsetting the 
very large decline in farm tabor. In earlier decades, the even greater 
loises in farm employment were nowhere near offset by gains in 
manufacturing and other basic sectors, with the inevitable result of 
net population outmigration. The, 1960-70 decade thus 
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demonstrated a dramatic "turnaround" in basic or community- . 
^forming employmejit, with self-evident implications in explaining 
the celebrated population turnaround, 4/ ^ 

Manufacturing played critical role in the 19^^70 period. As 
the data in Table 6,2 indicate, it rfccouixted for 1J5 ipillion or 31 
percent of the .4,06 inillion totaj^ain in nonagricultural employ- 
menjt, Assuming most manufacturing is basic in character, and as- 
suming at least a modest (say, 1,5) employment multiplier, 
manufacturing probably accounted for nearly half of all new basic 
employment. It is difficult to say with any precision, of course, 
because we don't what share of the service-preforming and 

transportation-communicationa-utilities sectors could be classified 
as basic/In certain recreation'oriented areas, for example, much of 
the basic employment gain was probacy in the services sector, but / 
for nonmetropolitaft United States as a whole, manufAc tyring was / 
the undisputed basic employment gain leader in the 1960s, / 

The story is different in the 1970s. Manufacturifl|taa accounted 
for only 619,000 new nonmetropolitan jobs or less th^W4 percent/of 
the total nonagricultural employment gain of 4,6 million in the 
197p-78 period (Table 2), Perhaps this reflects the national slowdbwn 
in new plant and equipntent investment by memufacturers. Perhaps it 
reflects the vulnerability of lowei^wage, standardi^d'technplogy, 
more routinized "filtered-down" industries [8] to foreign imports 
(with electronics assembly providing an excellent example). Or, 
^rhaps it is a case of nonmetropolitan areas^ — ^particularly those 
with larger towns— developing more mature economies, with 



TablB 6.2. ChangBS in nonfmnn mge and salBry Qmployment, non- 
metropotitBn UniM States 





Chinge 
1960-1i70' 
(thoutinds) 


Change 

1970-1978- 
(fhogtandt) 


Total 


4.058 


4.575 


Goods-producing 


1J87 


977 


Manufacturing 


' 1,254 


619 


I Constrgction 


206 


303 


fining 


^ -73 


55 


SerYic^pfirforming ^ 




3,452 


Pnvate sector ^ 


1 J03 




(a) trade 


' 652 


^ 1.300 


(b) service groups 


721 


1,023 


(c) finance, insurance, 






real estate 


130 


215 


Government 




914 


Traniportation, communications, 






and utilitiei 


16 


146 



SOURCES Maren(ll p 8|andHarBnandHteiNng(t2. p 1i| 
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manufacturing employment leveling off and p*owth iricreasingly 
concentrated in the service-performitig sectors. In effeiij strong 
gains iii iervite employment can be exited to follow strong gains ^ 
in manufacturing after ^ certain period of time. ^ . ^ 

The latter explanation has much appeal. As' Table 6.2 showi, 
the, overall nonmetropolitan employment increase in 1970''78 ex- 
ceeded that of the 1960-70 period, yet manufacturing gaini^ were , 
only half as ^eat. The big gains were in the servi^-performing 
^tor, both private and governmental. It can be readied that n^n^ 
metropolitan areas have passed tfirough' a of tapid m- i 

^lastrialization, and with a subsequent emphasiipn services they ' 
we now assuming an employment profile more |imilar to the na- 
-tional average. This would seem to to a fair generalization for the 
'nonmetropolitan U. S, as a -whole, hut it doei not imply that all 
nonmetropolitrin areas will experience this transition. Not does it 
imply that industrial growth provides the only avenue ta economic 
maturity; areas with important basic employment in tourism, 
reef eat ipn, govern men t, etc, can obviously by-pass the indui trial 
stagj 

Historically J the population of ^nerican cities grew as employ- 
ment in manufacturing and the servicfes expanded More recently, 
maAy metro^li tan areas have experience ^pulatipnjeclines, 
ana surely the net loss of over a half-million manufacturirig^^s 
between 1970 and 1978 alone must contribute substantiariy to thiV^ 
loss. At the same time, nonmetropolitoi areas have been gaining 
population, and surely' increases in industrial and services employ- 
ment must share'credit for this gain. 

\ The relationship between population 'growth and the level ofj 
manufacturing ^tn^oyment has b^n studied by several analyste(^ 
with mixed and inconclusive^ results [13, pp, 120-121). This is nqt 
surpriiing, as the focus should be on the population response to^ 
increaseaxn level of industrial employment There ii little reason to 
assume that areas with long-established hlg^eveli of industrial 
emplo3mient will experience populatioil gain; /ndeed, new plants 
mfty purposely avoid such areas and InsteM^isperse themselvei 
away from/centers of employment ^ncen^mion so as to minimize 
competition for labor [23]. 

Heaton and Fuguitt, for ^example, examined the effict of both 
level and growth of manufacturing on ne t population migration in 
nonmetropolitan counties for the 195p-75 period [13, pp. 119-136]. 
For the ^SOs'they found that the presence of lower-wage firms 
. had a small positive effect on migration levels, while higher -wage 
firms had^moderate positive effect, but by the 1970s both effecta 
vyere recced. Qrowth in higher-wage indus^ had a substantially 
greateQ^rffect on migration than did p'owth in lower-wage jobs, 
and g^rall the effects of indusWal employment growth became 
smaller ^ver time. That manufacturing should have little effect on 
mi«4tion levels since 1970 is attribute to the increasing im- 
portance of service employment [13, pp, 128-130], This is consistent 
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with thesis that a maturing refional oi- national economy 
shifts emphasis from the secondaty to tertiapy sectors. ' 

The direct linkage between mariufacturing growth and popula- 
tion change on the regional or national level is not easy to 
establish. This paper has focused on the direct and indirect job- 
generatrng aspects of industrial, exptosion, and the positive impact 
of such expansion on population trends has been noted at the local 
leveL At the national level, we can s^ that the direct and indirect 
expansion of jobs with nonmetropolitan indu^rialization was 
directly followed by dramatic population changes. Thus, ipso facto, 
it would seem quite safe to conclude, as Beale has, that the ['growth ^ 
of manufacturing has been a centerpiece of the revivar%f nonmetro 
population retention" [1, pfr 9]. 

Summary Hioughts 

The4ndustrialization of nonmetox>politen America should not be 
viewed as an i^lated phenomenon, but rather an essential phase 
in the overall economic and soci^ ta-ansition of these areas. Forces 
common to virtually all advance wuntries have teen operative in 
the Uni^d States. The nation has passed through the phase of areal 
concentration qf industry and p^ple, and deconcentration trends 
^e now widely evident. In a Bemei nonmetropolitan areas , have 
been "developing lands'' transcending agrarian emphases and mov- 
ing on to manufacturing and subsequently to service-performing ac- 
tivities. In the 1960s we saw the peak of the industrialization phase, 
and the emphasis now has clearly shifted to the services sector. 
Economic base theory provides a imeful context for appreciating in- 
dustry's role in expanding the employment base, bringing popula- 
tion growth, and laying the groundwork for aWeater emphams on 
service activities, 

Perhaps it has been wasted ener^ to debate the desirabirity of 
nonmetropolitan industrialization. Like it or not, its time had come. 
To be sure, conditions and actions at the local level couM encourage 
or discourage industry and thereby affect the locatioriw^littern, but 
overall the U. S. social and economic system had progressed to the 
point where the areal decentralization of industry was inevitable. 
With 29 percent of the industrial employment and 31 percent of the 
population, nonmetropolitan areas are now industrialized. It is a fait 
aecomplL 

There are many reasons for criticizing nonmetropolitan in- 
dustrialization. By and large, it has not nwessarily improved income 
levels, except in very low- income are^, largely in the &uth. It has 
not solved the unemployment problem, and it has not eliminated 
poverty. Furthermore, it has not been a fiscal boon for local govern- 
ments. Vm generalizing, of course, and I'm sure there are many ex- 
ceptions to what I am saying. But the fact that industry has not 
solved these problems in smaller immunities should not surprise 
us. Industry has teen in the larger cities for a long time, and it has 
not solved these ^oblems there either. 
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Nonmetropolitah industry has teen prai^ m well as criticized, 
and it is important to recognize realiiti^Uy what it can do, To begin 
with, it can increase the size of the employment base and the range 
of employment opportunities. It can r^uce the portion of the labor 
force in the poverty category. Above allj,it can induce pqgu^ation 
growth, and this is an ever so critical consideration, for ^^ii^ong 
accustomed to population stagnation or decline. / 

HOJE 

"For a summary treatment, see Is^d [15]. Fpr'a more detailed di€- 
cussion of the application of economic base theory, seeTiebout [35], 
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mAPTER SEVEN 

i I^PULATION REDISTRIBUTION 
AND CONFLierS IN LANDl^i 
A MIDWEOTERN PERSPECTIVE' 

David Berry 

^W' Thw g^ t^ral retirsmtnt araas, in non^ 

mitropoliten communitits:#x 

along the rural -turban fringes of mdwestem cltiajf brvl^with it both 
benefite and costs. One set of ^its rmilti from tiie intnullon of urban 
dfvelopment into rural or lera built-up bt^sm. Con^utntly, popula- 
tion r^isiribution sate in motion conflicts over land use which may or 
inay not result in rtstrictians on h^ land is used within any locality. 
^ In this chapter we eicamind th^ mid^atei^^ ludscape Under the 
\ p^ssures of population redis^ibution ilong fow ditneniiohs: 1) Uie 
riature and extent of th^ conversion of land from rural to urban uses, 
2) the values asmiated with rurd Im^i^p^, 3) efforts at control- 
ling land uses to minimis value ^nfllct% md 4) obstacles to apply^ 
ing land use contols. ThuSi the topic is sonlewhat res^icted, address- 
ing issues outside already urtenizdd areas^ and indeed addressing 
only one basic i^ue^ — protection of ttie tradittonid n:^^ landsaapes of 
prairie, woodlands, lakes, and farms they come under urban in- 
fluence. Many problems such as site-qpecif ic ^rformance standards, 
increased density in some suburbs, rmclid integration, wat^ pollution, 
air pollution, and dozens of others are not ^at^ here. T%ls should' 
' not be taken to mean that they btb miini^rtant^ becaiue they are ob^ 
viously;significant But time does not pernut us to explore every 
aspect of land use and population fMlistribution. Protection of open 
apaces is one issue that has affects nmny areaSj however, andut 
therefore deserves considerable attention. 

The Canvarsien of Land from Rural to Built-up Uses 

As the farm population declinear^ and as the nonf arm population 
decentralizes from large cities or moves into small cities, non^ 
metropolitan lu^eas, and retirement conumnimltles, [1], land is re- 
quired for residences, commercial iutivitles, industry, recreation, 
public services, and transportation (Table 74). IVpically, as 
population density increases, the percentage of the lajid in built-up 
uses increases at a decreasing rate (Xoble 7 J). The new nonfi^m^ 
semi-suburban and semi-rural pop^atibns live and work at low 
' densities and require new infrastiiicture (such as roads) in areas 
where little or none existed tofore. &cawe of this, the conversion 
of land to urban uses goes on at a ^eater rate than mi^ht be ex^ 
pected from the rata of population increase in these arms; 
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Within any looallty the patt^ti of urban expansion is often, 
quite scatter^ (Figures 7:1 md 1.2 md Tables 7.3 apd 7.4), 
ganerating a change in the appearanee of the ludsoape from rural 
to something intermediate tetween urten and rural. In many 
parts of the Midwest^ where agrioultUFe ^edominates, develops 
ment tends to oecur on that flat, cleared land roughly in proportion 
to the percentage that a^icultural land ii of^l land in the area 
(Tables 7.3 and 7.4 and Zeimets et si., [44]). But whwe there are 
lakes or other attractions, m one nught find in recreational de- 
velopment areas or in the nortiien parte of Ae Midwest^ develop'^ 
ment often occurs clumped near tiiese amenities as around the 
lakes in Anoka County, Minnesota (Figure 7.1X 

The effecte of urbanization in rural ^eas, however, go beyond .. 
^e conversion of land to urban u^ [6]. .^nong the indirect effects 
of urbanization i^e: 

1) The decline of the politl^I stetus of the f£u*m^ or other 
long-term rural resident as iuburton or exurban families or 
retired persons move into ^e Mmmmity. This can lead to* 

2) T^e imposition of suburbw-oriented regulations on routine 
fuin activities, higher ^p^rty taxes to pay suburban 
services, mischle\^us behavior by suburban i%si&nte diarup- 
tlve of farming, md so on. At^ 

3) Sp^ulation in luid, perh^e Uie most important effect of 
urbanization. 

These spillover effecte make the ftitui^ of filming moTB uncer^ 
tain on the rural-urban frin^. Ai a consequence some otherwise 
pr^uctlve farmland Is idled in wticif»tion of future urban develops 
ment (perhaps on the order of on^half acre for eveiy acre developed 



(28]) and there is a elow switchoj^ from dii^ng to ^sh grain 
fmrolng within daily belt [Sr^lZL Dairy fiu'ming requires 
both large investaiente in immobilt capital, ^at may not be ^e^ 
t^yerable if the Iwd is dpveldptd, and a Qreat deal of on^fvm laboit 
that may appev unattractive as oppor^mities to work in urban 
areas improve with expanding development ' 
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Pig. 7.1. Built-up land in Anoka County* Nfinnesota 
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Most ehangti in niral land me^ tad especial ly {Ha conversion of 
rwal land to urban us@§, are instittitionaliEed in the land markst. 
Here» demmd wd supply faators conit together* rural land owners 
imy be pushed or pulled into selling fmnm may switch from one 
land use to another or idle their Imd; ^uiks and savings and loan 
; ^^id^ia^ local, state, and 

fiMeral government agencies create infri^^ctUrt and thereby in^ 
fluenca the pattern of development and tiie £Hce of land; and da- 
yelopers and buildei^ dlrictly jUt^ Ae lari^^pe. Theie processes 
EM summi^lzed in Figure 7 A 1 

Recent trends in the land nwket can be extrapolated to 
^timate the m^nitude of the conversion of rural land to urban 
uses in the future. Huembeller imd his colleagues [18] forecast re^^ 
quirements of 9,297,000 aci^s fm* addittonal urWin development, 
transportation uses, recreation, strip mining, etc. (f^om 
agricultural land) in the North Ceritifid^ between 1967 and 

2000. Of these requirements they have projected that 2,647,000 
acres will be withdrawn^r urtem ^velopment These urbaniza- 
tion estimates may hdow since they were etfrived at using the 
average of bullt-u^ acreage per peraon for 1960 and 1970 in exist- 
ing '^irban places" (over 2500 pereons and over 500 parsons per 
square mile), which overlooks the low densities characteristic of 
newly developing areas. 

~For^be State of Illinois, Roger Schneider 132] estimated that 
about 2^000 acres of rural land would be converted to urban uses 
and hignways each year (on averags) between 1975 and 2000 to ac- 
comm^ate an Increase in population of i^oimd 2,^0,000 people. If 
farmland were convert^ to urton md highway uses in proportion 
to ite 1974 share of Illinola land, about 505,000 acres of farmland 
would be loit in total over the last quarter of the c^ftury. 
Schneid|r's estimates are based primiffily upon urban acreage par 
person averaged for 1960 and 1970 in a aample of cities classified 
into four population size categories. t%a resulting estimates may 
be low because they are derived from average population densities 
md'not ihcramente to urbanised are^; theyHnay also reflect some 
upward bias because of the high population projections. 

Values of th# Landseaps 

Despite the dominance of the land nwket, it cannot express the 
entirety of the range of values asroiated with rural landscapes [5]. 
Among the noneconomic values of the lands^pe are! 

1) Functional values: These «*e concerned with the use of land 
m as to talje advantage of beneficial natural processes and to avoid 
harmful natural processes. For eximple, the conversion of highly 
productive agricultural land is functionally wastefuL Although one 
may argue that the loss of another few percent of the large, produc- 
tive midwestern land resource base is of little consequence (and 
that, this insignificance, is properly reflected in the land mm^ket), 
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the lottg-run view cannot be, so mivpnal. The next 100 years may 
very well see a decline in the increaaes in agricultural productivity 
that have occurred over the last 50 yeiu's, a great increaae in world 
demand for agricultural products from the United States* and less 
favorable climatic conditions thwi have occurred in the last 60 
^ years [3S]. Plaut [301 haa looked ahead only 28 yews and estimated 
that under miJdly pessimistic conditions (as just described) the re- 
serve of potential cropland (from pi^ricksen [14]), in the United 
States that can be brought into production at low or moderate cost 
would be just sufficient to meet t'hese new productiort requirements 
after replacing farmland converted to urban uses. ^Although 100 
years may seem like a long time, it is a relatively short period in 
the history of nations. A s§fe minimum standards approach to pro-|' 
tect as much prime cropland as ^ssible would seem appropriat§ 
for dealing with the agricultural future of the Midwest given the 
uncertainty of the long-range future. Why destroy a valuable, 
though plentiful, resource? Scarcity is not the sole prerequisite of 
value. 

At the local level planning with functional values in mind may 
be directed toward avoiding development of prime agricultural 
land (although there does not seem to be a peffticul^ly strong bias 
of development either toward or away from prime land in the 
Midwest at present [39J), In addition, the avoidance of development 
in areas subject to flooding or in aquifer rechM'ge areas may also 
promote functione^alues. 

2) Aesthetic ^lues; Although a good deal of the mid western 
landscape lacks variety, being flat with little to break the seem= 
ingly endless fields of corn, soybeans, or wheat, the margins of the 
region feature woodlands, hills, tablerands, and lakes. And in many 
areas the river valleys frequently offer enclosed views of linear 
themes in contrast to the open, broad prairie where the sky is 
typically the dominant landscape component - 

At a local level the Midwest may suffea" unaesthetic intrusions 
into th© farmlands or woodlands from scattered urban develop- 
ment or strip mining (see Figures T.J and 7.2X Sprawling residen- 
tial and commercial development transform the landscape from a 
rural one into something interm^iate between rural and urban, 
-often with little redeeming architectural value. This patten is 
especially stark when there are no hills or trees^ to eoften^ijts^ 
aesthetic impact. _ 

3) Ecological values: Natural areas consisting of habitats suffi^ 
cieritly large to support a wide range of native plant and animal 

, species can promote ecological values. These values are concerned 
with the protection of plant and animal communities and associa^^ 
tions not for the tenefit of people but for the benefit of the plants 
and animals themselves. The intrusion of development into 
grassland, wetland, or forest can have detrimental but not 
necessarily obvious consequences for these species. In the Midwest, 

Ihrtarshes and lakes that serve as habitats for migratory waferfoavl 
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^ Wilted Canoe ^ta reflects ytt anodi^ tKample of midweitern ' 
ecdl^icarresourcei* ' 

4) Contemplative valulsi Within tiiis category of values are 
placed the ideals and images ass^iated with the rural landseape. 
Theii include jthi ideal of the' family fwrn, and indeed the gard#n 
image which shaped the attitu^s.of Uie early iettlers and the pat- 
tern of land use [35]. The Back-tchttie-farm movement is alio in 
part a rtflectioh of the contemplative values of living off the land. 
In addition, contemplative values of fte ru^al landscape encompais 
other images such as recollections of'past exj^iences in specific 
rural areas or scientific study of native plant and animal species 
1861 



Controlling L^nd Uw 

' T)^ Midwest exhib^ a great deal of, variation among states, 
" counties, and municipUities with regEud to Ismd use controls to 
maintain open space. In nonmetropdilten mteBB and idong rural" - 
urban fringes, .the pressures of increai^ population have induct 
some communities and states to ragulatt Imd use or to purehaae 
scenic or conservation easements on wrel land, or to provide incen- 
tives to rural land owners to keep their land in rural uses. With 
some important exceptions (WiscoMin Mid the Twin Cities area^ for 
example) the Midwest has protebly not shown the initiative or in- 
novativeness of New Yor^^^ew Jersey, Mm^yland, Florida, 
California, Oregon, or HawainS; 23). 

Regulation of land use / , ^ 

^ Zoning is the best known form of regiUation, but as we sh^l see, ^ 
thera are other types as well. Zoning Imd for exclusive farm use or 
' for conservation uses at the county or lo^nevel (and oc^sionally at 
the state level) is practiced in a numberW^dwestecn localities. 
For example, in Wisconsin many cowties have delineated shoreland 
areas for coniervation or agricultund uses in rtsponaa to the Water 
Resources Act, of 1966 [41] and are in the process of, ^ning 
farmland for exclusive farm use to allow farmland owners to 
peu^take of tax benefiti in response tq new fcffmland preservation 
legislation [3]. In Illinois, some 24 ^ipties have limited residential 
devri^ment in agricultural Eones by means of at^ least a five acre 
minium lot size (60 acre minimum in two counties) or by prohibi- 
tion of residential development in such Eones without a special 
permit [9L And, as a third example, Brackhawk County, Iowa (con- 
taining the city of Waterlod) has restoict^ residential dev^p^ 
ment from prime ap^icultural land as defined in terms of a corn 
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suitability ■^dex [101, None of these programs has yet been 
analyzed with regard to effectiveness, however. . 

The legal framework surrounding zoning of rural land for rural 
uses has proved to be cci^al in applying this method of land use 
control. First of all, the zoWng ordinance must comply with the 
Enabling legislation, serve the pijblic health, safety, or welfare (by 
stating how it does so), and^ define the uses permitted as of right, 
by meiffis of special approval, and Uie criteria upon which such ap- 
proval depends [26]. / 

Besides the formal r^uirementg of drawing up a zoning or- 
dinance, the constitutional issues of the diminution in the value of 
land zoned for exclusive rural uses and the limits on regulatory 
power must be addressed. One midwestern case, Just v. Marinette 
County, (Wisj 201 N.WJd 716 (1972), h^ been of la;idmM^k im- 
portance. This case was concerned witti the filling of marshland near 
a lakeshore zoned fori conservation vmB. The Wisconsin Supreme 
Court held for Marinette County establishing two im^rtant prin- 
ciples: 1) the dimihution-in-value imue refers not to some 
speculative future value but diminution in value^with respect to the 
current use, and, 2) the protection of existing public landscape 
values (as opposed to the creation of new public benefits) is within 
the regulatory power of the County [25], 

Regulation of land use may also occur in the form of regional or 
state level review and approval of local land use plans and or- 
dinances to see that ^en space goals are promoted. The 
Metropolitan CounciLof the Twin Cities is one such body that ef- 
fectively empjbys thiKprocedure in the Midwest [18, 22, 31], In 
1975 it adopted a Devel^ment Framework Plan which delineates 
areas for urban services and rural services. Within the rural 
service axea no metropolitan sewer seryice is to be provided until 
after 1990; and within the commercial agricultural regions inside 
the rural service area n^irban services, no residential subdivision, 
and no actions interfeping with agriculture may be implemented. 
These regulations effectively limit the amount of urba*n develop- 
ment that can occur in wje rura l ^r vice area. The specifics are left 
up to the minor^vil divisions, but according to the Land Planning 
Act of 1976 their plans and ordinancfes must be approved by the 
Metropolitan Council which considers the regional overview as de- 
fined by the Development Frameworks 

Public purchasiSlpf scenic cr^tfnservation easements 

By purchas056? the development rights on land to protect 
aesthetic, functional, contemplative, or ecological values, states and 
the Federal government have attempted to control land use in a few 
parts of the Midwest. These programs es^ntially involve negative 
easements preventing undesirable changes in land use although 
some permit public access for recreation (positive easementsj. 

The largest program is the, Federal Government's purchase of 
easements in gross (and in some ^ses the fee) on wetlands in the 
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Dakotas, Minnesota, and Nebraska to maintain habiteta for mi- 
gratory waterfowl [20], The "development'' in this case is nof urban 
but rather farm drainage activities. More oriented toward urban 
development are the Wisconsin State Division of Highway's ap- 
purtenant easements [11, 43], These have been purchased 
primarily along the Great River Road and now include iome 
ITjOOO acres of land on which new commercial development, dump- 
ing, tree-cutting, and billboards ^e prohibited. In addition* a 
minimum of a five-acre lot or 300-foot frontage is required for res- 
idences. The cost of this program has been relatively low tecause 
the easements have been purcha^d in semi-rural areas. Generally 
speaking, though, where development pressures are strong, the 
costs of easements may become prohibitively high. 

Incentives for retaining open space 

Because urbanization generates a number of spillover effects 
such as the regulation of routine farming activities to serve urban 
needs or increases i^^roperty taxes, disincentives to farming ^pay 
occur on the rural-urban fringe [6], Of these various spillovers, the 
issue of higher property taxes ubbt urban areas has attracted the 
greatest a'Urention in the Midwest It is argued that higher prop- 
erty taxes can force some fau'mers into selling their land to 
speculators or developers earlier than they otherwise would like to. 

That property taxes are higher near urten areas (assuming land is 
assessed at its market exchange value) can be seen In Figure 7.4 for 
Wisconsin, However, whether lowering the property taxes will 
decrease the rata of loss of land in farms is another matter. Two 
statistical studies in Ohio for the period 1964-1973 indicate that 
where urban pressures are strong any am^iorating influence of 
lowered property taxes would be swamped out by strong demands for 
urban land and land speculation [4, 29), In the rural, productive 
corn be It areas of Ohio, lowering property taxes would probably^ave 
little effect on the rate of change in land in farms; but, i^^he 
marginal farming areas of eastern Ohio, lowering property taxes 
may reduce the cash flow problems of enough f^mers to allow them 
to hold onto their operations a few more years and thereby 
temporarily reduce the rate of loss of land in farms. 

To reduce the property taix burden on farmland owners and 
some other open-space owners, all the midwesterji states Except 
Kansas had some sort of differentia assessment law by 1978 
which either assessed farm and other eligible land on the basis. of 
its current value, not its higher m^ket value, or granted an in- 
come tax credit [3, 21], Jndiana, Iowa, Missouri and the Dakotas 
simply assess farmland at its agricultural use value C'pure pref- 
erential assessment**). In contrast, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and Ohio require that a specified numter of years of back taxes on 
the difference between the market value of the Irfnd and the 
agricultural use value of the land to paid if the differentially as- 
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sessed land is taken out of an eligible use ("deferred t/xation'*). 
And, finally, Michigan and Wisconsin require that patfticipants 
sign up for ten or more years, ap*eeing to keep their land in farm- 
ing; in return the pEtfticipants' state income taxes are lowered 
("restrictive agreement"). 

In general, differential assessnwnt is a very weak method of 
controlling land use. This conclusion is based not only on the 
statistical evidence from Ohio, but also on the fact that the tempta- 
tion of speculating in land and the necessity of retiring from farm- 




Fig. 7.4. Real property taxes in Wisconsin 
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ing and putting the land up for sale in the land market are pro- 
bably far more important long-run considerations in the farmer's 
decision to sell than property taxes [21, 40L 

Obstaelaa to Land Use Controls 

Simply because land use controls can be adopted does not mean 
they will be. In some areas no conflict in land-related values may be 
perceived while in others land use confligts may be resolved in favor 
of unrestricted development In nmhy, and possibly most, com- 
munities of the Midwesti there may not be much of a conflict over 
landscape values. Population may be growing very slowly or even 
declining as in some parts of the Great Plains. Or some growing 
communitieE may so highly value the behefite of growth that open 
space values are perceived to he unimportant [17]= There is in these 
cases then a lack of a ^problematic situation" to induce the adop- 
tion of land use controls. 

But where urban pressures are strong the values of open space 
can come into direct conflict with other traditional rural values 
reflected in unrestricted rights inherent in land ownership which 
^otect wealth and maintain individual liberty. Change thus 
brings to the forefront fundamental issues in political philosophy. 

Controlling land use rpquires an understanding of the local 
rural political systems which Eire typically based upon personal re- 
la'tionships between leaders and citizens [15, 16, 24]. Thus, limita- 
tions on land use imposed by a local government will likely conflict 
with values that one*s neighbors hold, (When limitations are im- 
posed on nuisance land uses in rured fffeas, they are often in the 
form of sanctions on neighbors^ There is in addition a strong belief 
in minimal government interference in private decisions, in low 
taxes, and ins^iow public expei^*rftures, all of which further limit the 
applicability of land use controls in rural eu'eas. And finally, con- 
trols which are imposed at a county or state level md^ be un- 
popular because decisions are then made outside the local comr 
munity. This distrust of nonlocal control may be exacerbated when 
outside "experts" attest to the community's need to plan for land 
use control; a need must be seen as of local origin before it is acted 
upon. 

The local political system cannot continually avoid doing 
something about land use as development occurs, however. New 
people in the community eventually will have political power and 
they may want to preserve whatever sylvan or rustic surroundings 
remain. There are also the problems of providing landfills, and 
locating apartments, commercial activities, and other land uses 
that are often perceived as incompatible with low density residen- 
tial land uses. Decisions on the location of public infrastructure 
will also influence the eventual development pattern. Unfortunate- 
ly, semi-rural communities often have staiffs inadequately trained 
to deal with the variety of land use problems that are likely to 
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arise. And governmental recogniti©n of problematic situations may 
CK:cur too late for land use planning to be effectively utilized to re- 
tain open spaces and agricultural activities. 

Conclusions 

The current resettlement process ongoing in the Midwest is a 
phase of the longer aeries of frontier advancement, infilling of 
b3^assed areas, urbanizatidn, and suburbaniEation, Whether it is an 
important* long-term stage or merely a disturbance of an 
equilibrium remains to bfe seen. If it endures for 25 or 50 yeEu^s, 
however* it will p'eatly affect the midwestem landscape by densely 
dotting much of the land area with split-offs from fm^mland and 
with woodland and lakeside developments of various residential, 
rammercial, retirement, and recreation sttnictures. The western por- 
tion of the region will probably see little such alteration while the 
major pressures will be exerted in the more populous East North 
Central states and in those areas along the northern and southern 
nwgins of the region with important locational amenities. 

At a local level, low density* scattered deverfpment, typi^l of 
so;ne parts of the Midwest (but not* apparently, of areas with rich, 
productive* expensive farmland) alters the appearance of the 
landscape, changing it from a rural one to something between rural 
and urban. In addition to this kind of aesthetic effect there also is 
likely to be a homogenization of the region. Although the Midwest 
has a distinctive topography and agricultural pattern that will 
persist through a resettlement process* regionally distinctive 
architectural styles (e.g. the ^'ftairie School") and compact 
town scapes are h^ing diluted by thi sprawl of nondescript dwellings 
and commercial buildings. 

From a functional point of view, the Midwest is the principal 
agricultural region of the nation, producing about 45 percent of the 
agricultural products by value on 64 percmt of the cropland in 1974. 
Despite recent increases in yields through capital investments, crop 
and livestock genetics, application of fertilizers, herbicides, and 
pesticides, and retirement of marginal farmlands, the next 50 years 
are difficult to predict with regard to world-wide agricultural supply 
and demand. Because the basic agricultural resource is soil, the 
most prudent course of action in the face of uncertainty is to protect 
the land and limit indiscriminant removal of productive agricultural 
land for nonagricultural uses. 

Pursuit of aesthetic, ecological, functional, or other landscape 
values is a politically agonizing task, one which is often easier to 
shrink from than to address. The intensity of this pursuit varies 
p^eatly from place to place within the region, in part because of the 
varying degree of land use conflicts, in part because of local political 
forces. Direct control over land use is offensive to many people and 
expensive to others and the diffusion and adoption of these controls 
from their current loci will be an interesting phenomenon in the 
political geography of the next generation. 
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NOTES 

-The author wishes to thank Ken Bieri, Tom Plaut, Clyde Forrest, John 
Quihn, and Susan Safanie for their distance, 

^The farm population declined 1L7 percent between 1970^d 1976 in 
the North Central Regfon [2, Table l). 
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\CHAPTER EIGHT 

LOCAL POUtlCS AND "mi TURNAROUND 
» MIGRATION: NiWCOMER-OLDTlMER 
RfLATIONS IN SMALL OTMMUN|TIE& 

Alvln D. Sokolow 

The various dimensions of the ^pulation redistribution trends of 
tiie past decade wee unevenly understooi We know a great deal about 
the scope and direction of the new urten to rural migration, 
somewhat less about the causes of this turnaround, and least of all 
about the local effects of small town growth. The regional and com- 
munity-type shifts involved in the redistoibution are well 
documented, as indicated in Chapta^s 1, 2 and 3, The reasons for the 
tiuTiaround in migration are less underatood, although Chapter 5 
goes far to confirm the previous assun^tions that, for the Midwest at 
least, quality-of-Iife considerations are more significant than employ- 
ment factors. But the least examinal aspwt of the population re- 
distribution concerns the consequence of population increale at the 
level of the rural community, particularly the eff^ts of inmigration 
on local politics and government. These effects cannot be easily quan- 
tified and generalized. Census estimates and coimts, even data from 
attitude surveys, tell us little about the dynamics of institutional 
change in thousands of communities. 

Certainly one cannot characterize the response of local 
governments to socioeconomic change as either immediate or 
automatic. The demands and problems that arise in communities 
experiencing new growth after decades of decline or stability are 
seldom met by public officials with quick and effective shifts in public 
^ ^rvices, regulatory actions, and revenues. Even in the smallest of 
communities, the response entails a lengthy political process— the 
drawnout progress of demand, conflict, compromise, and perhaps 
ultimate decision. 

A central element of this process is the interactiori of new with 
established residents. Migrants in powing, small fcommunities are at 
least potentially the major source of chan^ in^pu^ic policies and pro- 
grams. They can disrupt the equilibrium of onc#-quiet communities, 
depending on the demands made or ex^tations^eU. A common view 
is that newcomers and oldtimers inevitably will clash over the scope 
of public sector activity, simply becauae of the demographic and value 
differences implicit in the urban Imckgroundi of the migrants [43]. 
This view may be based in large part on the suburbanization stories 
of the post World War II period, in which many villages and open 
country areas were overwhelmed by the influx of young families 
= from nearby central cities. A conto"asting view is rooted in an older 
image of rural stability and consensus. It suggt sts that newcomers 
to a small town are likely to maintain a low ^litical profile, as they 
BBek the social acceptance that comes only with long residence and 
conformity, 
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This chaptar argue& that neither of these two viewSj the sub- 
urban model and the rural pattern, are accurate representations to- 
day of^ political processes in growing small communities. The 
newcomer^oldtimer theme is still a useful one for understanding 
how small towns respond to population increase, but it requires ad- 
justment to the features of the current population redistribution. 
One of these features concerns the quality of life motivation behind 
much of th^ migration to rUral communities. 

What then are the political consequences dpf the turnaround mi- 
p^ation? Three interrelated sete of local impacts are examined in 
this paper: ) . 

1) Varying Patterns of conflict-^nd cobperation between 
newcomers and oldtimers, as compared to the leas complex 
relationships posed in the rural and suburban models, 

2) The types of public issues in small communities which are 
generated by inmigration, 

3) The response patterns of Icwal governments, particularly the 
conditions that facilitate or impede change in policies and 
programs. 

The generalizations offered here are drawn from a fragmented 
literature of surveys, case studies and assorted commentaries. 
Systematic cross-community studies on the topic have yet to appear. 
Still the available studies compos a rich and provocative literature, 
with examples from mahy areas that reflect the national scope of the 
rural growth phenomenon qf the past decade. But, examples from thfe 
Midwest are less plentiful than those from other regions, notably the 
Pacific Coast, RoAy Mountain, and Upper New England areas. 
Furthermore these studies seem to suggest that the pontroversies 
induced by turnaround migration have been less intense in 
midwestern communities than elsewhere. 

Earlier Versions of the 
Neweomar-OldtimeKRelationship 

In political terms theWost interesting angle of the turnaround 
migration is how it upsits some longstanding notions about 
newcomer-oldtimer relations in small towns. New arrivals today fit 
in more readily, are less at odds with established residents, and are 
more likely to participate actively in local politics than the conven- 
tional wisdom suggests. 

The rural model 

That wisdom is based in large part on a familiar image— that 
rural communities do not easily accept new residents. Ever^ such 
town has its traditional myth about the length of tinle required 
before new arrivals can be regarded as full-n^ged members of thi 
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community. Usually this is a standard measured in years or genera- 
tions. It helps of course to be a native of the locality and, in some ex- 
treme cases, full acceptance comes only if pM^ents and grandparents 
were also natives. Expressed in this way the myth is a boastful ex- 
aggeration, not to be taken seriously. Yet it carries a hint of ac- 
curacy since the new arrival in a rureil locality traditionally was 
absorbed only gradually into community life. He and his family 
were the victims of a natural suspicion of unwanted change, the fear 
that they may carry foreign values and ideas that could wreak 
havoc with local customs » So a form of apprenticeship was required 
of the newcomer, a chance to learn the community's mores and 
become a solid citizen. 

Perhaps the apprenticeship was longer for participa|^n in 
politics than in any other area of community life. C^'ainly 
newcomers were not asked or encouraged to run for publjc office, 
because thei personal reputations and reliability were unknown, as 
Barber [21 p^^^out in describing the recruitment of Connecticut 
state legislator3:,|from ^ural towns. In Massachusetts towns, 
political leadetijwere continually on the defense against 
spendthrift newcomers who sought more local services, as Zim- 
merman [59, p. 431 describes: 

thu "natiVb'H" whose families hav^ lived in the town for K^n^rationH feel they 
have a praprietarv intereHt m the town and regard it a^ their nacred duty to 
.^afeicu^ird the town for posterity against the "newcomers" who are considered to be 
carpeibaiigerH or trannient^H, The "nativeB" may fear that the transitory 
"newcomers" if elects! to town oCfice will initiate extravagent projects and leave 
the tow^n prior to their completion or foigt a diabolical scheme on the town; hence, it 
iH preferable to have the "natives" run the town to prevent a town calamity. 

At a more basic level, this defensiveness is directed at recent arrivals 
who become too critical atout local leadership and government. This 
generalization is confirmed by observations about politics on 
Maryland's rural eastern shore [16, p. 1431 and in a small Alabama 
cityi25. p. 181 

-The suburban model 

By and large, newcomers in these rural communities wantad the 
benefits of local acceptance. Th^ behaved politically as oldtimers 
expected them to, not seeking public office, avoiding controversial 
statements, and otherwise maintaining low profiles, AH of this 
changed with the suburbanization of the 1950s and 1960s, The 
millions of young families who migrated to metropolitan fringe 
areas from big cities neither desired the approval of established resi- 
dents to the same, degree nor were in a position to reasonably expect 
that they could receive it 

One reason is that many of these migrante retained economic 
and social ties to their places of former residence and they seldom 
made an effort to establish deep roots in their new communities. In 
effect, new suburbanites were mobile citizens of the greater 
metropolitan region more than loyal members of the towTis where 
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they lived. They continued to commute to jobs in the central city, 
visited relatives and friends in other towns of the region, and 
patronised retail stores wherever grod roads and new shopping cen- 
ters pointed. The suburbanites differed greatly from their oldtimer 
neighbors in socioeconomic terms. They were younger, had more 
years of formal education, were more likely to work at professional 
and white collar jobs outside the community, and had higher in- 
,comes. This, social distance was further enlarged by the tendency of 
the newcomers to congregate in their own neighborhoods or sub- 
divisions, rather than living among the oldtimers, a result of the 
availability of numerous mass-produced housing de^lopments in 
the post war yeay s. 

As ex-urbanites, many of the newcomers quickly became dis- 
satisfied with the quality and quantity of public services. They 
deplored the ineptness of veteran local government officials in not 
responding quickly enough to the sudden ^pulation spurts in these 
recently -rural con^unities. For their pm't, the officials and other 
established residents resented the work of the subdividers and the 
invasions of the city people, especidly the expanded governmental 
activities and higher taxes that inevitably result^. The exurbanites 
were not always able or sufficiently interested in local ^fairs to 
directly challenge the veteran leaders, given the diversions of their 
daily job commutea A numter of studies cite the limited political 
p^icipation and effectiveness of newcomers in these communities 
when compared with oldtimers [27, p. 20; 40; 58L 

There were certain types b( issues, ho^6^©r, that motivated 
newcomers to organize and succeed because of their numbers and 
aggressiveness in getting appropriate action from local govern- 
ments. Local "crises"' such as poUuted wells, attacking dogs, and 
serious traffic accidents frequently brought angry subdivision resi= 
dents before the township board of a Michigan suburb in the early 
1960s [46, pp: 57=58], But it was the public schools that stimulated 
the most persistent interest and activity on the part of the 
newcomers [11; 20; 26; 33; 37; 57, pp, 186-1911, Carryiri^ jjfgfi 
aspirations for their childrens' futures, young parents fotigHt for 
new buildings, revised curricula, and extracurricular programs, 
Oldtimers generally opposed the bond issues and tajc increases re- 
sulting from those demands, As older persons with grown children, 
they could not justify paying higher taxes for programs that would 
not benefit them and they were critical of what they regarded as 
educational "frills/* 

The newcomer-oldtimer division then was the dominant force 
in the politics of many suburbanizing communities during and 
following the period of most rapid growth. The conflict often was 
muted and underlying rather than openly evident, for the two 
groups tended to go their own ways, taking part in separate social 
and political worlds. Community life in the suburban fringe of 
Columbus, Ohio, is described in these terms: 

H i n ct? t h t? n t> w ct j m r h an hcx: i al co n Uic t w i Lh i h v o I du r ro h i d vr\i t j n I y at c e r la i n i n - 
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stitutional pomU4 und. for the most part, does not imniediately seek memj^rship or 
assumfc* It'uderHhip in thu older ihsiituiions, the fringe'area community of the older 
renident does not quickly become an effective reference system for the neWcymer 
|27. p 131*. x-ontact between the old and new residents through Ideal. voluntary 
asHOciation, formal institutions, and semiformal activity is low: hence, no ex* 
tensive integration of these sejjments of the population has been achieved on this 
level 127, p. 20t ^ 

Similar descriptions of separate worlds are found in other studies [20, 
29, 54). Politically, newcomer| tended to concentrate tReir energies 
in a few areas, particularly public education, while oldtimers ran 
most other public organizations, a control that continued years 
Beyond the point, at which they ceased to be the local majority, 
^briner [11| offers an insightful account of the urbanization of a 
^^f!^w England village (apparently in t^^Boston rfegioni during tha 
^ IQSOsNThe newcomers quickly infiltrared the ^ocal PTAs and took 
over the school boards, but.the old leaders r^ained their control of 
the broader institutions of village and town government and the 
local Repubiican party. Filling virtually all public offices outside the 
school system, the oldtimers walked a thin line tetween giving in to 
the specific demands of the newcomers becatise of their voting 
strength, and protecting the traditional character of the community 
' [20: 27. p. 31: 56, p. im^Sl, pp. 166470, 178-180i; Political and policy 
changes in these si4:tfations were slow and fragmented. 

The New Migrants 

Entirely different newcomer-oldtimer relations in rur^l com- 
munities are illicit in the urban-to-rural migration of recent 
years- Neither tnfe traditional rural model of a. mandatory appren= 
ticeship, nor the suburban pattern of separate s^ial and political 
\vorlds, is applicable to growing small towns today. To understand 
the changed politics of these places, we have to know something 
about the characteristics of the tumaroimd migration— abou^t peo- 
ple and motives. 

The most striking features of the new migration are the non= 
economic motives of urban to rural movers, Inihe t€lephone survey 
of movers to nonmetropolitan^ North Central counties with high 
rates of inmigration, reported elsewhere in this collection ['45], 76 
percent of migrants from urban areas listed reasons other than 
employment for their move. Environmental ''push" ^nd ''pjjUr' 
reasons and retirement accounted for a majority of respons^feA 
mail questionnaire survey in 1975. of families recently arrived m 
Maine, almost all o£ whom had moved from larger places in other 
states, elaborated on the push and pull factors; 

for thu majority of the immigrants the moves wero precipitated by a complex 
ijf punh and pull forcuH which were qualityKJf^life related. The primary punh factors 
vvere cr mu^ cost of livmg, "people" cMiciencieH, air and water pollution, and taxes. 
The* prirrmry puU factors were nimple lifestyle-Blow pace of life, peaceful ne«tf= 
Herenity. friendn, relativen in Maine, qualities of the people, general environmental 
quality, lack of pollution, natural beauty, and the ocean coast 1 39, p. 301 1. 
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Othe^ less systematic studies point out the pervasiyeness of quality- 
oMife considerations ^n many parts of the country [3, pr 13; 10; 34, p. 
21; 38; 47]. . - ' . 

It is riot surprising thtsn the most rapidly-growing rural 
communities are concentrate in^areap known fw their national 
beauty and comfort. Lakes/ other shorelines, wooded scenesj varied 
-. landscapes, and clean air typify these localities. In "the Mid\yeit, ^ 
they include parts of the upper Great Lakes (northerii Michigan 
and Wisconsin) gmd the OzarkSj (southern Missouri and northern 
ArkaftsasX ^HigR amenity areaa elsewhere are ic^ the Pacific 
Northwest, California's mountain and coastal counties, the pocky 
Mountains, and the upper New England states of Maine, Vermont 
and New Hampshire [41, pp. 23-26]. Among others, retirees, includ- 
ing perspns who had previously vacationed there, are attracted to 
these areas. Some mi^ants to high^amenity and other rural areas 
are alse retur|iin_g to the places of their youth, a trend evident in 
pdrts of Appalachia where a conibinatidn of family ties, new 
employment, and inexp^^ive fwrn^land are incentives for factory 
^workers to leave jobs in me North (22, 36], . . 

In most resptcts, the new migrant^ to nonmetropolitan areas 
are not easily categorized as a single group. Unlike the relatively 
homogeneous families who moved fro^ ttie cities td the suburbs a 
decade or more ago, the small town newcomers of the 1970s are 
diverse in socioecQnomic and valute terms. As well as recent re- 
ti^efes,' they include much younger dropouts^from u^ban society 
Ciiippi^s'= do the older neighbors), middle class families with 
" school-aged Children, and ^ more thmi a sprinkling of affluent 
persons [47, 51]. Sd^^ retirees h^e CQmfortable investment in- 
comes and build new^^^es^^^r sizable acreages, o\hers live in 
mobile homes or apartmentl*^ limited pensions and social securi- 
ty benefits, ' . 

Neither are the new migrants a homogeneous bunch in the 
political valiies they hold. A study of a rajidly-growing Origon 
community in 1976-77 shows that newcomers "ranged from ex- 
treme right wingers to communal hippies" who moved from more, 
^ urban places for seemingly oppcpite reasons [19, o. 182], Threir 
categories of new arrivals are identified: ■ \ ' j : 

One typ^ was atfracted by what was per^ived to be honesty, cahdor. hard work, . 
and selMiscipHne on the part of rt^^ pt^ulattons- as compared to lawlesaness, . 
drug abuse* and decay of the cities. Another type was attracted by perceived 
Bimplici'ty, slow pacf of livingt opportunity for self-fulfillnient. and oppdrttinity to ^ 
^ get ^lose to nature^as contrasted to the iifipemjnality, stereotyping, and 
hypocrisy of city^ife. Retype objected to permissiyenesa of urban life, the other to. 
its regimentation: A third type,, .included tho^ who canie to start over in a dif- 
ferent and more pleasant environrtierit a^ter a fariiily frl^edy or career; setback 1 19, 

pviasj; 

But they displayed a uniformity in at least one important respect All 
^had deliterately selected this particular cojnmUnity aa their new 
fiotne and, as the story goes oft to ihow, they participated in certain 
cbmmon efforts toamprove the institutions of the community. 



l^ALPOUTICSANDMm^C^ i. V; 

Aft#r Th@y Arrivtr Partldpation and InteraMlon 

If ^opla move to small towns teia^^^rf^p^peivtd iuperior liv- 
ing qualities, tiieir later attitudes md ben^^i^ wte likely to be 
idireeted to prdtecting these qualiti^. At least this is the assumption 
i^hmd the tdllowing description of recent migrante to Maine: 

» . .the great majority of the inmi^ante ii highly rm^ly oriented. As such, they are 
going to do their beet to maintain the rural aunosphart and the natural beauty of 
the environment which attracted them to Maine in Uie firet place. They are much 
more likely to be^oneerned with tiie pre^rvatibn of environmental inte^ity and, 
' the slow pace of rural life than they ore wi^ economic and induiteial expansion. 
Tliey will resist acts and polici^ v^Wch con^avene their value positionrf"[39, p, 
3011 

Few of ttie ex-urtenites who moved to the mefropolitah fringes in the 
50s and 60s probably felt as stoongly about their suburjten towns. And 
while mimy of the migrante to^more nirid and stable communities in 
the past probably held similar sentitmnte about their new localities, 
ttiey were held in check by the informal cpns^aints on newcomers 
aa well as by the absence of suitoble tar^ti for political activity. 

Yet it would be misleading to picture all or most rural newcomersl^ 
today aa possessing strong enviratonental values and acting to pro- 
mote them^ given the comments earlier about the demographic and 
ideplogical heterogeneity of the mipanta. What can be said about 
post-miration political attitudes tad behavior? We turn to a syn- 
thesis of available data about new^mer pi^ticipation in community 
nmttfrs and interaction with old tiiMrs. , 

Participation 

Several studies of ^owth situations in tt^egon, Cadi^ornia, 
ODlorado, and Upper New England connnimities describe how mi- 
grants begin to participate in Iwal political and civic affairs veiy 
soon after %heir g^rivaL Especially when issues of community 
grov^h are involve45 mey ^e not teahful ajbout jumping into a con- 
^versy— writing letters to the editor, joining local organizations, 
speaking out at public'BisettngSj and making tHeir presence known 
at city council, county board, and planniiT^ commission sessions [9, 
17, 19j 47., 62], Newcomers may even be' so bold as to seek local 
public office; and actually win i^ aa tJpM Maine study cited above 
indicates [3^]. Many of the newcomers had been afiive in the 
politics of their fot^mer communities, and they are merely transfer- 
ring civic interests and skills to less urban settings. For others not 
previously involved, the move to the small town may stimulate 
new levels of participation because public offlcieds arid leaders are 
relatively accessible. , ^ 

Low levels of newcomer pfeticipation, especially for rptjf ed 
persons, however, are implied in at le^t one nudwestem study. This 
survey of elderly newcomers to a nOTtiiern Rflchigan county finds 
that on^'half of these recent mip^ants Jack repdar sources of in- 
formation (such as local newspap^) tortit their new community - 
and that their organizational memberehip^ have decrbased since mi- 
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p^ation. While there was4ittle topoff ttom previous reiidancea in 

rata of regular voting, the s^dy doift not specify whether this 
held toue for local as well as state-f^erd elections [28L ^ 

Political participation, of cou^, is usually a function of' 
socioeconomic status^ but there may some. significant deviations 
from, this pattern in the afterma^ of small town migration? The 
csae of retired migrants, in particiflMf, defies easy generalization. 
Elderly newcomers in rural communities desire peace and relaxa^ 
tion, according to some studies, and thus they tend to '^escape" 
from communis coneerns and problems [6, 28, 51], Yet as retirees 
they also have considerable time and loose energy on their hands. 
Are they as likely to turn out at meetings and campaign for can- 
didates and issues as to spend time fishihg and ^watching 
television? Perhap| the former bureaucrat or business executive 
may be more inclined than the retirrf factory worker to take part 
in civic matters. The socioeconomic distinctly may evaporate, 
however^ when the toanquility sought by all retired folks in a com- 
munity is perceived to be threatened, as in the devefopment of a 
tourist economy that increases tariffiCj noise, imd crowds [28], 

Relative geographical isolation is another factor that affects the 
political participation of newcom^. Migrants who chose to live in 
planned subdivisions with self-contoined services, for example, 
may have little opportunity or inclination tp^take part in the af-, 
fairs of the broader community [30, 51]. Social smd political isola- 
tion is even more severe in the case of back-tO"the»land devotees, 
who take over small farm plots in backwoods eu'eas t22, 44, 47]. 

Whether personal ^r institutional, the inhibitions on newcomer 
participation in small town politics seem far less restrictive today 
thari in previous times. It seems clear that for some newcomers ac- 
tive participation on particular i^ues is a natural outcome of their 
initial attraction to the small community. Wiat is not clear from 
the available case studies are the "who" and the "why"— the kinds 
of migrants who are most likely to jump into local politics and the 
- conditions that lead to their p^ticipation. 

Patterns of conflict and collatoration 

' How^do es^t)lished residents react to such newcomer involve- 
ment in local politics? It is no longer possible to point to the inevH- 
able cla'Wi betwem^the two grouF® over public services and other 
governmental a^fcns. Instead growing, small communities 
throughout the_ nation today contain a more diverse set of 
newcomer-oldtimer relations than assumed by the ^suburban ex- 
^rience. ^ ^ 

Demographic cjifferencps between newcomera and oldtimers stiU 
persist, although perhaps to a lesier extent than in the suburbaniza- 
tion period. Mip^ants tend to be yOun^r, better educated, and 
engaged in more prestigious occu^tions than longtime residents in 
rural communities [3, 39, 45]. One exception may involve those 
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-places where a disprdportionate sheffe of the inmipranta are retired 
blue collar workers; a study of a ruraL Michigan townahip notes 
that natives as a group were younger and had more years of formal 
education and highet" incomes than new arrivali [15]. 

The most important finding from the studies of inmigration im* 
pacts, however, is that despite demographic differences migrants 
from' urtan areas as a group dp not necesaarily favor more public 
services nor want* more controls on community growth than 
oldtimers. At least one study^the NEchigan towifcip survey re- 
ported above— finds that natives actually were less satisfied with 
existing services and wanted more improvements than newcomers, a 
result probably of the predominantly retired character of the latter 
group [15]. But the major thrust of the various reports is the 
limited amount of newcomer-oldtimer disagreement oyer issues of 
services and growth.* Sofranko and ass^iates, in their telephone 
survey of residente in high growth North Central counties, Jind 
only a slight difference between recent mi^ants and others in the 
responses to questions dealing with population growth, economic 
development, and local taxes. In fact, mip^ants to these non- 
metropolitan counties from other rural &reBS were more inclined to 
support higher taxes to improve Iwal ^rvices than either migrants 
from urban areas or established residente [45, figure 7]. Newcomer- 
oldtimer differences concerning local growth policy are also re- 
ported as minimal in at least two ^titude surveys of rapidly- 
growing communities, one in New Hampshire [63] and the other in 
Wyoming [9). Support tor local government regulation of future 
growth was more closely associated with land ownership than 
length of residence in the Wyoming study, with larger landowners 
(particularly ranchers) less likely to favor controls. 

Such limited disagreemeiit over public policies is at odds, not 
only with the suburban ^ew of newcomer-oldtimer relations, but 
also with more current assumptions about the political effects of 
rapid population growth in small communities. It strikes at the 
belief that, because of their prior experiences and acquired tastes, 
new arrivals from urban areas are bound to want more public 
services and more regulation over development than established 
residents [43], There are two interrelated reasons as to why this as- 
sumption may not accurately reflect the impacte of turnaround mi- 
gration. One concerns the characteristics of the rural communities 
which are receiving large numbers of new residents^ and the other 
deals with the characteristics of the inmigranta themselves and 
. their perceptions of their new communities. Sofranko and as= 
sociates speculate thatcural communities have changed greatly in 
recent years, offering much mm^e in the way of services and 
amenities and thus narrowing the presumed urban-rural gap [46L^ 
At the same time migrants today are less likely to be critiral of 
their jiew places of residence tecau^ of the factors that attracted 
them to the small communities in the titat place— tlie perceived 
superior living qualities of these places, An easy social as well as 
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political adjustment to the new community is suggested by this 
motivation; the Sofranko paper reporte that two-thirds of the 
urban migrants surveyed said they had not experienced adjust- 
ment difficulties, previous ties with the community help to bridge 
the urban'rural transition for many new arrivkls, as described in 
Bii Oregon community where newcomers readily joined local social 
and religious organisations as well as entering political life [19], 

It should not be suppbsed, however, that the political impacts of 
newcomers in a small town are^iinim^ just because their ma- 
jority policy preferences may coincide with those of a majority of 
oldtimers. The attitudinal surveys which re^rt little variation in 
views of public issues according to length of residence seldom deal 
with actual political behavior. The more revealing etidence of 
newcomer-oldtimer interaction and political change islfound in 
case studies and newspaper accounts of issues and events in 
particul^ communities: Most are studiei of western and New 
England communities [9, 17, 19, 42, 52]. With the exception of 
several accounts^f local developments in the Arkansae Ozarks [44, 
51], midwestern examples are missing in this case study literature, 
Growth control issues are involve in most of these descriptions of 
the political effects of heavy inmip-ation, with some disputes also 
concerning expanded public services and representation on govern* 
ing councils or boards. 

It is possible for a few articulate and agp^essive newcomers to 
have a significant impact on the direction of local government, by 
raising issues, organizing, and defeating incumbent officeholderi. 
Even newcomer-oldtimer coalitions are possible, as noted in the 
cases of a 'successful drive to enact an historical preservation or- 
dinance in a Colorado town [17] and of the removal of the longtime 
elected and administrative leadership of an Oregon school district 
ii9]. In these and other cases, the interests and energy of the re- 
"^cent migrants stimulated previously uninvolved oldtimers to 
.. become active. The Oregon study acknowledges the special 
political contributions of newcomers: ^ 

The very fact that a Bubstantial number of new^mrrs Bought to participate in on- 
going social procesaeB create an environment for change. Newcomers created op^ 
portunities for change by bringing leademhip skills and other sociairesources into 
the area, . .Their presence created opportunities for long^eBtablished residents to 
become rnore independent and assertive [ 19, p. 184]. 

Perhaps such conditions are essential to the acceleration of political 
change ^1*1 many small towns. Newcomers from urban areas undoubt- 
edly have a fresh perspective and may be more sensitive than 
established residents to the possibilities of change. The point is that 
direct newcomer-oldtimer confrontetions are not necessary to this 
process, ^ » 

Of course such conflicts are still possible, especially where a large 
* segment of a community's migrants have unique lifestyles and 
ideologies and thus differ visibly from most established residents. One 
local consequence of the movement of many retired persons to certain 
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rural ajteas is a polvization of attitudei lurid i^tiona, as the s^or 
newcdmari opposi bond issues and in^eE^ed tineas for schools and 
other pro-ams which ^e supported by younger natives [28, 30, 51]. 

Sharper conflicte, even physical violence, have been noted in Ahe 
caae of migrants with nonconventional lifestyles, self-styled 
"^ternative lifestyle" persons witii back-to-the»land ambitions. One 
cm hardly imagine a grater contort than between long-haired 
radicals and conservative neighbors, whether in appew^ance, dress, 
daily habite, diet, serial relations, or political beliefs. 

Despite the efforta of these dropouts from urton sqciety to seek 
oi^l backwoods ^eas where their ideas of Iwded self-iuff iclf ncy 
coulff^ irripl^nented, their arrival in pM^ticular locations usually 
generated social and political tensions with established residents, 
^his is reported in studies of communities in northern California 
[42, 4% the O^arks [44, 51], and Appalachia [22].. Most of these 
studies, however, also indica^ a gridual lessening of the conflict 
after th^Wrival of the first alternative people, as by hfiU'd work and 
serious intentioni they earned the piidging respect of at least some 
oldtimers. The hippies and straights in some communities actually 
found that they shared similar beliefs about the proper role of gov- 
ernn^ent, an itJustration of the subtle links tetween far left and far 
right ideologies. In several coas^l and mountain aureas of California, 
the two groups recently joined togeAer to oppose the eriforcement of 
county building codas. The newcgmers had settled in isolated 
localities where they constructed homes witiiout indoor plumbing 
and wiring. The conservative oldtimers for their part opposed, as un- 
necessary governmental interference in private, lives, the attempts 
of building inspectors to condemn these jhomes. This unlikely coali- 
tion succeeded in bringing the issue to the attention of the state 
housing comniission, which worked out a special category of self- 
built residences in sparsely-settled areas [1 ^ 42]. 

Other conflicts may pcp»F^ where newcomers are relatively 
homogeneous, reside in separate residential developments, and have 
little social contact with oldtimez^. In Califomia's smallest county 
(population 900), new migrants are clusiered around a ski resort and 
housing development on the westoii slopes of the mountains while 
most oldtimera live dn the other side of the summit. Believing that 
their needs had been ignored by officios at the county seat on the 
eastern slope, newcomers engaged in a bitter stt^uggle for control of 
county government and school disfrict offices in the mid 1970s. 
Oldtimers chtrged that many of the newcomers were not permanent 
residents of the area, having illegally registered as voters in order to 
imseat incumbent officials [47]. 

Such disputes may be atypical today tecause of the tendency of 
most newcomers in small towns to avoid geop^aphical and social 
isolation from established residents. More so than the new sub- 
urbanites of the iSSOs and 60s, they join established churches and 
voluntary groups and live among the residences of oldtimers. Rural 
communitiei growing because of net inmigration have also changed. 
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beaomihg more tolerant of strangei^ wth different Iteckp-ounds and 
bacoming more accuatomed to cKange. ThuB the newcomer-oldtimer 
dichotomy may not be the central deavagi in growing rural com- 
munities that it was once thought to he. Instead of length of res= 
idence, the political divisions t^ay seem to be based on class, educa- 
tion, age, and how one views the world— all characteristics of 
politics in mora urban places. 



Istuts for Govarnmtrit 

Unlike the suburtanites, ttie new mipMts to rural com^^ 
tend to be concern^ about a wi^ range of local government pro- 
plains and policies. Better schools certfidhly b^b of major importance 
to families with young children [39] and much less so to retired peo' 
pie on fixed incomes who .woiry about higher taxes [28, 51]. But 
both groups, and other newcomers and oldtimers as well, pay con- 
siderable. attention also to a great many ottier. types of public is- 
sues which are generated by population growth in small com- 
munities. Many are not unique to cuiTent patterns, having been 
implicit 1% the suburbanization of fringe communities, but they 
stimulate TOday a p^eater degree of interest and hence more vari^ 
political conflicts. Below is a shcrt inventoiy of issues common to 
many growing communities. 

Contfolling gro\Arth ^ 

/ ftopisBLls to put a tap on a coitmiunity's future population in- 
m^ease or to redirect the location and type of development translate 
Into the specific legal tools used by counties, municipalities and 
townships to control land use and construction. Zoning was the 
favored device in the suburbs for protecting middle-class residentld 
areas from other uses and, through large lot minimums, from lower- 
income and minority families [14, Chpt 5; 56, pp, 135, 166-167]. To- 
day the issues, are more complex and tfie legal mechanisms more 
elaborate. Although exclusiveness is still an underlying theme, the 
debate emphasizes much more the competing values of economic 
development and community preservation. More attention now is 
paid to such control mechanisms as subdivision approval, building 
cWe enforcement, mobile home regulation, land and fee dedica- 
tions, open space preservation, Bign ordinances, historical zoning 
' emd preservation, and building moritoriums. Groups arid local gov- 
emmente In some small communities in the 1970s have become 
more sophisticated about controlling growth, and especially in 
dealing with large outside development companies, as they have 
learned about the earlier development experiences of other places 
[5, pp. 90-91; 34, pp. 23-24], / 

These issues may not be as prevalent in small midMrestern com- 
munities as elsewhere, If the evidence of available studies is any 
Indication, In the survey of North Central counties conducted by 
^ ' ^ ' '' '■ . ^ 
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Sofranko and associateSi substa^tisJ majorities of toth recent mi- 
grants and continuous residents expressed strong pro-growth at- 
titudes. Conclude the authors^ |. 

. . In general, then, there ia widespread awarene^ of population growth but very lit^ 
tie concern about it^ , .any more problematic impacts of ^^wth might only show up 
iri second or third order ramifications of tt^ population increa^ itaelf [45, pp. 15, 
, 161. ' _ - 

Population increase^d development also do not seem to te^ajof is- 
sues in three northern Michigan communities, where local surveys 
also found little sup^ft for anti-^o^h view [B, 15, 31). By con^ast. 

. strongtr sentiments for controlling growth and local conflicts over 
appropriate public policiies and practices are noted by attitude sur- 
veys and case studies of small communities in other regions- 
including California [47], Washington state [5], Wyoming [9], Texas 
[50]; Colorado [17], Maryland [14], and New Hampshire [5^53].- 

This regional distinction may reflect merely the use of different 
research methodologies, since all of tlS midwestern evidence is 
based on survey data while the reports from the other regions in- 
clude a liberal sprinkling of case studies which concentrate on 
specific events and issues in particular communities, Neviertheless, 
the few survey studies conducted in the other regions do point to 

, relatively strong concerns about growth issues. It is tempting to 
speculate why these views may be mut^ in the Midwest. Possibly 
the difference is due to the earlier ap^arance and more visible im* 
pact of small -^own growth elsewhere, Especially in coastal and 
rnountain areas of the West, rural areas began to attract large num- 
bers of urban mi^anta in the mid-1960s and growth related issues 
have been prominant in many localities for a decade or more; one 
example is the controversy over second home subdivisions and other 
planned communities in the west [5], * 

Farm-residenqe conflicts 

Ever since city people began moving into open-countoy flffeas and 
bvobW population settlements extendi their tordera, fm-mers and 
newcomers have had difficulty in adjmting to each other, The in* 
OTmpatibilities between farming and semi-urban living include dogs 
harassing livestock and poultry,^ trespassing in prchiffds and fields, 
and the environmental hazards to ne^by residences of chemical 
spraying. Many of the new 'migrants who are relatively well-off 
build homes on tege country acreages, witti leisure-time farming or 
ranchi^ in mind. I^e more serious faurmere in the neighborhood 
hardly rejoice, since the newcomera drive up the competition and in- 
crease the price of land and thus bring higher property taxes. 

Services 

Undoubtedly new migrante from metropoli^m areas still expect 
more from local government than longtime settlers, although they 
may be more sensitive thm in the ^t to the opposite nee<te and 
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values of other residents. The expectations of other rural residents 
have also been raised [12, p, 37], so that all want paved and well- 
maintained romds and streets, accessible solid waste disposal siteSi 
and quickly-responding fire fighters. The most significant impact 
of new inmigration on public serviced then may not be the absolute 
increase in demand as much as a diversification of the demand. 
There are added disagreements over priorities and scarce resources 
as small town populations become more heterogeneous. The dis- 
agreements may be as serious among different groups of 
newcomws as between newcomers and oldtimers. Highly-educated 
expatriates from the city with cosmopolitan interests want betteP 
public libraries and cultural facilities [39], retirees are especially 
interested in good roads and health care facilities [28], families 
with youngsters care atMPUt school and recreation programs [19, 
39], and counterculture persons just want to be left alone [42]. 

=* ^- # ^ 

Finance 

Often the issue over how to fund a particulm* service is more im- 
portant than the' question of whether it should be expanded or even 
undertaken by local government in the firat place. Who benefits and 
who pays? Increasing property teoces on a commuhitywide basis is 
only one option for some conimuriities, which for particular services 
can turn to other revenue sources such as special assess ment z ones, 
user fees^ and federal and state aid. The often unpopular property 
tax, however, is the exclusive revenue source for many public func- 
tions. In ^^owing small cbnimunities the relative burden of the 
property "tax is usually a hot topic. Because new homes seldom yield 
tax! revenues equivalent to the cost of receiving services, residential 
p'owth generates some political support for commercial or industrial 
development, adding further to the development-preservation con- 
flict . - 

Mobile homes and second home developments are specific issues 
in some communities. Mobile? are oppo^ by some officials and 
owners of conventional homes because in many states they are 
classified as vehiclei and cannot be taxed as residential property [7, 
p, 5]. Recreational or second home subdivisions were regarded as a 
major bonus by many jurisdictions in vacation areas when first de- 
veloped, because they gave the promise of increased property tax 
revenues with minimal (service requirements. As improved lots 
they could be taxed at much higher levels than unimproved land, 
while few governmental services were required for vacant lots or 
seasonally -occupied homes. But the bonus has turned to a problem 
in recent years [5]. The cost-benefit ratio for many local govern- 
ments has been reversed, as the "swond homes" Ka^been turned 
into year-round residencep for many migrants. ^ 

Representation and organization 

Other major issues in small communities involve the control and 
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pt^mmB of local gov#mment rather ttian itaproducte. As suggested 
by the Oregon case cited above, new^mers to a community may be 
concfrned about how elected officials reprtsant. their constituents 
119], Encouraging citizen participation and being open to new fleas 
BTB the concepts that are expressed, but the real tftfget often is the 
established power structure. Most other public issues are closely 
tied to those conflicts, since the outcome of a struggle for power 
Btni governmental office can change substontive policies and pro- 
grams. In some communities the issue Of control is put in the mora 
formal terms of efficiency and manggement Newcomers with pre- 
vious experience in business and federal or state ^vernment, who 
deplore inefficiency and ineom^tence in local government, are 
likely to advocate reorganization and professionalization. The 
favored reforms include the employment of fuUtime chief ex- 
ecutives and expert planners^ and the consolidation of depart- 
ments.^ * 



The Rasponse of Looal ^yarnment 

How do governments, in small communities respond to these is- 
sues of growth? One quick answer is not at sll, or not very well 
Among all institutions in rural places, lo^l governments have the 
reputation for being the most conservative and the slowest to react 
to change. The evidence of tradition is at hand. Elected officials or- 
dinarily prefer the status quo because it is the safest course in local 
^fairs. Adopting new policies, expanding propwnsTand raising tax- 
es are never comfortable actions in the%n^l and'homogeneous com- 
munity, where serious political conflict is feared because it is im- 
manageable and damaging to personal relations. 

Opportunities for change 

These are traditional characteristics, however, and possibly no 
longer applicable in many of the immunities that h^^^^^een af- 
fected by the population trends of recent years. If the qew migrants 
are as interested in their new commimities and as polftically Mtive 
as suggested earlier, then they are bound to spe^ up the process of 
govemmantal change. Issues C9me to the fore more quickly and are 
harder to suppress, demands for change are more skirifully pre- 
sented, and official actions are more closely smitinized by citizens. If 
persuasion and argument do not bri^ about change there is always 
recourse to electoral competition, an apparently new development 
for ^me once-quiet communities. With such new activity, political 
wnflict tecomes respectable and thus broader participation and 
more outspoken positions are possible. 

Other recent trends Wso provide the opportunity for policy and 
programmatic change. Riiral local governments sore no longer as im- 
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poverishtdj either in revenues or experti^, m once believed. Federkl 
Biid state aid prop^ams adopted in the past dec^e or so have been a 
bonanza for many jurisdictions. The general revenue sharing pro- 
gram has been pp^ticulm-ly beneficial, since the^ federal funds flow 
automatically to all general-purpc^ gove^ments— municipalities, 
aunties, and townships. For small conuriUnities with sewage and 
water supply problems, either because of new population growth or 
pollution, there are the "clean water'* grants available from federal- 
and state EPA ^encies. Finaliy there are numerous sources of 
technical assistance for small town governments, ihcluding regipnal 
planning agencies and state departiMnts of local affairs. The excuse 
that a new venture cannot be undertaken tecause local officials lack 
the resources or the knowhow is much less legitimate today than in 
tiie past, " 



Impediments to change ' , 

There are also aspects of population growth in small com- 
munities that work in the other direction, as impediments to effec-' 
tive governmental response. Many of the i^ues associated with 
powth seemingly defy solution. The problems faced by local officieds 
would be relatively simple, if all could to handled by^building hew 
public works or expanding existing ones. Once a funding method is 
determined, the improvement of such a basic public faqility as a 
sfreet, water system, or sewer disposal plant becomes a relatively 
noncontroversial engineering and construction matter. The . most 
serious issues in growing towns^ however, ^e not as a^menable to 
one-time solutions. They are persistent divisions because they in- 
volve the basic relationship of governors and the governed. On# 
wyrce of ongoing conflict in a changing community is the Effort to 
acquire political power and hence ronto*ol of local government. 
Another is the daily routine of government, particularly those ac- 
tivities intended to regulate private behavior— law Inforcement, 
land use and building controls, enforcement of health standards, etc. 
Because they involve personal interactions and considerable discre- 
tion by public officials, such activiti^ contain the seeds of serious 
conflict. Regulatory programs that rely on informal understandings 
and personal favors no longed work in rapidly-growing communities 
where many citizens are strangers and a more objective approach- is 
demanded [48]. * 

Much of the nonmetropolitan population growth of this decade 
has occurred in unincorporated areas, another obstacle to effective 
local government aption. As of yet the extent of this trend is un- 
known, but th^tjB is,a st)^ong impression that many— if not most— 
of the new migrahts^ave chosen to live outside the bouhdaries of 
cities, villages^ and other incorporated municipalities. The bulk of 
their public servitfes thus come from county governments and, in a 
few midwesternr and other stateSj township guvernments. It is relf 
atively expensive to deliver serviced to dispersed populationSj but a 
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more fundamental obstacle in unincorporated E^em is the limited 
capacity of most rural county governments to deal resolutely with 
both the regulatory and iervice implicationi of rapid population 
prowth and especially to provide urban^fype prop^ams. Partly this 
is due to the attitudes and governing styles of county decision 
makers. Partly it is due to the traditional role of county govern- 
ments as administoative subunita of their states for such functioni 
as courts* recordkeeping, and welfare, and as providers of minimal 
services to widely=scattered populationi . In 1977 far less than half 
of all counties nationwide under 25,000 population maintained 
pB^k and recreation programs, had fire departments, or had zoning 
programs [36], activities which along with water and Sewage dis- 
posal systems are common in most small municipalities. Far fewer 
county governments than municipalities of comparable population 
size employ managers, other chief executives, and professional 
planners[8, p. 92;21L ' 



Conolusions 

Because of new inmip^ation and population increase, rural com- 
munities in many paats of the nation ^e undergoing varied and 
probably unprecedented ^litical changes. The newcomers from 
urbaff areas are largely responsible. In their interaction with 
estabtished residentSj they contribute to chan^ in ways unan- 
ticipated by the earlier rural and suburbm' models of newcomer- 
oldtimer relations. On the one hand, turnaround migrants are far 
less restrained from pfiu"ticipating in the civic affairs of their new 
communities than assumed by the ^adition^ view of small'town 
WLnformity and social acceptance. On the other hand, current 
newcomer-oldtimer relations in growing towns s^b not as directly 
ronflietual as posed in the suburbahimtion story. 

Instead, the studies summarized in this chapter point to a varie- 
ty of political scenarios, Recent migrants and esteblished residents 
in some situations joih together to achieve common goali^The role 
of the newcomer in these conditions fr^uently is to stim^ate the 
a\i\mreness and activrty of others. In other cases, some"'Wwcomers 
^d some oldtimers may come into conflict on particul^ issues such 
as the disputes relating to age, lifi'Style, and Iwational differences. 
Length of local residence per se is not so much the basis of these con- 
flicts as are the more basic distinctions of socioeconomic status, age, 
and ideology. ^ 

What^er form taken by the newcomer-oldtimer relationship, 
there are major impacts on the issues and practices of local govem- 
ment. Migrants from urban are^ rmm the level of conflict in a 
small communityj but they also are providing some of the ei^r^ for 
reaching solutions to public problems. TTie heterogenous mix'^iQji^ 
Sgrants^ — ^retirees, younger middle class families, ^cPto^l^-llinderi, 
ete— means a diversity of concerns. Some newcomers and oldtimers 
alike pay special attention to^roa^ and. health mre facilities, others 
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look school programs, md still o^ei^ art conctniid about public 
eontrols over dsvelopmtitt. Overall there sure the questions of financ- 

eKpmidiid aej^Gts iuid: repreianting newly'competitive interests 
in govemment, Thi^ are seribua chfdlenges for small-town govern- / 
mfen^ which have the reputation of rtiisting demands for new 
policies and prop^artiB, But the toaditional barriers to governmental 
chim je may be mimW many growing conununities. Pressures 
for changed policies and programs are harder to suppress or ignore 
where the nuaibf^%nd activity of ^liticid pgffticipfmts is^on the in- 
crease, and whert opposing viewpoints are more o^hly and ag- 
gressively presented. 

These generaliiatipns may be tem^red, however, by regionad 
distinctions. The political effects of tUrnaromid miration ^e not as 
apparent in the Midwest, as in other regions which have concentra- 
tions of mral communities ex^riencing high rates of inmigrationi 
The North Oentrid states show little evi^nce so f^ of the kind of 
newcomer activity and prevalence of growtii-related issues which 
have been noted r for partidurar communities^ in the Far West, 
Rockies, and Upper New England ^^as. Possibly this is a result of 
imeven data. Relatively few studies-^and especially case studies- 
have been published so far which examiQe the political effect of 
p^owth in midwestem situations. Attitucb surveys offer few insights 
into how local ^litical systems and government t^spond to growth. 
To understand the dynamics of p^^^h, one needs to probe deeper in- 
to the interaction of issues, people, and structures over time. 



NOTE \ 

^At tft^ time of the preparation of tihis chapter, the author was visiting 
associate professor at the Institute of Government and Public Affairs, 
University of Illinois. He is grateful for the generous support provided 
by the Institute, - 
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AVAILABILITY OF RECENT DATA 0N 
MIQRAriQN AND ROPUt^ON DISTRrBUTION- 
: IvnGRATidN E^IMATION^P PbPUI^P 
PR^ECTiON PROBLEIV© 

Introdiipjteh 

project tilt populatioiis of nation^ stat^ or oflier i^f & artaa is ex- 
: cedingly diffig^t md Ut^m mmw^mg^ For imidfir |urea$, acU^ 
th§§e ends is almost itniNDisible. Even wiA more modest goids, the 
difllculti^ tncounterad appear to inmas# feon^tri^lly'ai the size ^ 
of the population to be projrtted d^reaa^^ Yet the need for popula- 
.tion information iM^^wing fa^ lo^ level than at any 

o^er^ 4^^^ w^ng dumber of pfr^^ms and m inmaiing ^punt 
bf moh^y ($30 billion in federd funda in fts^ 1075 and more than 
$50 billion now) depend on information re^r^i^ the projected size . 
. md, in some cas^s, the composition o? &e population to be served. A 
recant Conp^ssional study identified 107 jfeto'id prdgrams in which 
population i^ifortiation is required for dlo^tlng funds ;[33L In 
Miehigan, a study conducted by Ae staters Office of the/Budget 
found that each of the 19 ex^utive dfpartinenti usei census 
figures, population estimates, population projections, or, in some 
ca^s, all three in conducting ttieir rfgular activities [62]. 

At/the county and muniaipd Jgyels^/^^ growing need fojr 
sbttisti^ Information is also great Ab federal emd state ^sslstanc0 
progran^s grow,jSo does the need for the current or project^ 
population figures on which the ne^^^mwd ^alyseSi eitimates 
of targe t clienteles, and prop^am evaluations depend. Getting, 
using, and renewing grants are, of course, at the he^t of many of 
f these activities. In additiQh,-the teend toward planning at the Io<^l 
administrative levels has spurred the demwd for and use df denro- 
^aphic and other statistical resour^s. The eagerness with which 
updates, to the revenue -shM^ing figures are awatted by local of- 
ficials/ illustrates these pointed General planning activities, 
especially in the rural areas ot the Midwest, have sdso promoted 
t^ need for ever qtiore extensive and detailed locaj; population 
fibres and projections. During iJie 1970s, ffiS) long decline of 
population in the nation's nonmetnopolitin areitf was reversed [2, 
14], particularly in several of the Mdwest's rural 'Tiigh ameni^" 
areas such as th& upper Great Lakes [21] and southern Missouri 
[6]: As Fuguitt and .Beale indicated, the North Central Region, in 
common with the nation as. a whole, h^ entered a period of greatly 
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reduced growth of its major meti^politati areaa and of largely un^ 
pr^icted demogtaphic revival of much of its nonme^opolitan ter- 
ti^aty llBi p. 2pX How long this mil last is unknown^ut its effect 
m alre&dy significant and noiie of in has ever seen it^ike before. 
This chapter provides an overSdaw of available, population pro- 

\^ jectian techhiques which may he mmtal within tht^onteMt of in- 
-s, \creasing local demands for 4Mtter wid more extensive projections, 
\ and in light of recent shifts in fmuliar patterns of population 
growth Md disp€ysion,^SpeciaI attention ij.paid to the problems as- 
sociated with acquiring and/or estimating migration data and 
their Use in theie projection models. Where appro^late, illustra- 
tions h$ve been drawn which reflect the . specific techniques 
employed to t^ack apd project the recent movement of a^small but 

' si^ificant pa^txbf^^ population to the state's sparsely 

pppl^la^ northem^ounties. i 



Pepuia^pn Pf^0etiQns 

The techniques employed in tiie prc^uction of population 
forecajsts or proj^ions* fall largily into^ree general categories: 
arithmetic and ratio techniques; cohort-^rvival or cohort- 
component techniques^ and, economic'tased techniques.^ Spiecifid 
applications of each of these appro^hes haye been employed to pre- 
pare population projections at the nation^ level and at some subna- 
tional^ levels as well. However, because of the nature and 
availability of the data r^uired^ i^e ^sumptions employed and the 
techniques themselves, specific applications of eadi approach are not 
suitable at all levels and, in some eases, sjtm totally inappropriate. 

Population projections for flie largest entities— the nation, 
states, multi^state regions, multi^wnty lo^e^ such as SMSAs, 
e^nomic su^eas, emd so on — ^are appropriata subjecti of any and all 
available techniques. The Census Bureau h^ successfully projected 
die population of the nation by age, sex, and race for several years 
wi A a modified cohort-component technique [56]. This g^jiraLap- 
proach h%s also been used to project the populaffon pt several 
states, including Connecticut [7], Arkansas [44], Kentucky [fi], and 
Nebraska [47], attiong others. , " - 

Econometric approaches have also been widely used for making 
nationwide, state, and * regional projections. Perhaps moat well 
known are the 1972 OBE^ projections [39] fw the United States, 
*its economic repons, SMS As, stat^; water reaource areM, and so 
on. Other large-scale models which ^ti'eat population ivojections ^ 
^ from a labor-market perspective include the National Planning As- 
^ sociation model [31], the Curtis K^is model [23] us|^ by the 
^ Southeast Michigan Couhcil of C^vemments (Defroit, Wayne 
County^ etc.), the Arizona TVade»Off Model, ATOM-2 [1], Idaho's 
IPEF73 m^el [24], the Batjbelle^Golumbus DEMOS model usW in 
Kentucky [5] and elsewhere,* the Illino|i model [ffi], and numerous 
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others. Also, there are a f^w <^g of large-scale ^trapola^n 
projects, altJiough these ar^ ijield^tiv^ly Nawling's [38],New 

f ^ J^sa^prc^Wons JbaiW^bnt dar^ of mtical population 
} dtMitifea aivw||ns<aCM)i. bstan^ [28,^9] pro- 

^je^icms fte lUiife^ curve fittiirig bx- 

i ^^^ atttmpte froiH 

tiui^Mral pNir /Vl-^ r ; 

; pifge^ons tor v^ry small areai— 

towMhips, vUla|f i, cahsu^ ti^act^ oodf ^ 
settled counties^cannot W prepau^ u^^ or 
IsAor market/ecenora techniqu^lBase ct tren^ in suffi- 
ciant detail ^ ,sitnply not aval lab£r. for levels. As a result, 

^Wlcnma TS^eTIa^ 
a^a proj^tions even though theit ^Mlq^ 

, data by age, sk, or other deteito [36]. Ift I^chf^ spiffsrty set- 
tied Upper Paniniula, for example, ptouJation proj^^ for^ 
MCDs in thrfe coimties were pr^u^ to water quality plm- 
^ ning requirjementi (E^A 201 fiid 208 pro-ams) by averaging tiie 
reiiilts pf five different exfa^po^tiort teohniquei [12L No 
riternativa wfB aviailabte in tW as m^^pf Aa townships in 
the region's three counti^ contain fewer tiim \1,000 residents; in 
197pj two of the townships* had fewer than WO permanent resi- 
dents. ^ -;'--;■> ;.' ^v .■ . ^ \- 

In betwee^ these exMmes lies the wea ofWaatest ne^ and 

^| ateajpp^%mity for detailed population pi&eetions for local 
planning, policy, programmaticV a^ evaluative^urpoies. This is 
the level of all countiea, municip^ities, and opher minor civil 
divisions larger than, appi:Dxlmately, 10,000 population. At this 
level^ocal planners and public ^oiids rapilarly ; need detailed 
cansua, eatimata, and projection figuM for local housing, ti'an^rta- 
tion, environmental, land use,; and other planning projects. 
Although man^ of these local projects ara often subsum^ under 
regional or state-wide plans, feder^ regulations requiring local in- 
put and an increasfd desire to allow for local variatlD^ by public 
officials complete^ legitimate and justify the development of local 
data sources and ^rodUcti. In additioi^ extensive and detailed in- 
formation from the decennial censui, from official estimata updates 
and revenue-sharing figures, from vital records^ and frob other 
symptomatic indicators, are usually available at this level This 
availability allows the application of the cohdft-component ap- 
proach which, for counties, is often the mmt appropriate approach 
available, 

Economatric or labor-market models are uisually inappropriate 
for couftties sfe they .require additional date on employment and 
unemployment which may not be available, or may not suffi- 
ciently detailed or current Secondly, the output of these m^els ^ 
often does not provide sufficiently detailed information of age, sex, 
race, marital atatus, and other population characteristics needed 

J ^: ■ ' ■ ■ . [ -Y ■ 
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for local plartm or plants efforts. Furthtrmore, 

crudely #veipi^ linkages between the economic and demography: 
aspect^ of the inbdel also often lead to simplistic demop^aphic re*" 
suits [4^ Although economic variables have u^ally teen useful 
in explaining trie hiitorical patterns of population gro^t^ and mi- 
gration^ in the United States and elsewhere, projectioh^ of mi^a- 
:tion"made on tne basis of known economic determinants have not 
been notably cpnsistent nor pfffticulsurly successful ''However 
elaborate these labor-market approaches may seem, the present 
state of ftie art; ii primitive. More research, using letter data, will 
be needed beffar| the approach can demonstrate superiority oyer' 
the purely mechanical demographic approach now in use" [37]. ^ 

The Cohort-t^|:pponent approacl^ unlike the others^ lends itself to 
tiie qualitative assfssment of the distinctive lo^l forcep which affect \ 
population and wihich au-e distinguished, according to Moi^risbn [36, 
pp, 49-51], throu^ one's ^'appraising eye " The limited scope of pm- 
jwtions prepOTed i^or local areas enables the planner *reiearcher, or , 
offtcial to use hip or her valuable personal knowledge of local 
social, ecOTiomicf and cultural toends in preparing and eyaluating 
theie projections, In discussing the ne^ to account for the idios^n-^ 
cratic nature of the local area, Price {46] ask^ a Mend at the 
Census Bureau how he would make projections for a single specific 
area, if he was requested to. "His response was that he would live 
there for three months and then(m^e his projections" jemphasis. 
added), ' ; " - 

The alternative lack of attention to Iw^ conditions can lead £o 
implausible and even useless results. In one case, a lightly 
populated rural county iit northmi Lower Mchigan w^icH had ex- 
perienced an exceptional rate of growth in the early 1970s was pro-' 
jMted to increase by more than 1,500 percent by the year 2000/ 
Lacking a sufficient economic infrastructure to sustein continued 
growth at the e^ly iSTOs rate,. regional planning officials were 
hard-pressed to take triese projwtions seridusly. The individusd ' 
responsible for the projections freely Emitted sacrificing attention 
to local cdnditions in attempting to build a model suitable for usenn 
a variety of places and iituatians. However, when published, the 
projections for this paffticul^ coun^ were specially marked to in- ^ 
dicate the gener^ lack of confidence in the figures and, presumably, 
to warn the reader that the figufes might not be suitable for use in 
local planning efforts^ 

In effect, then, useful and reason^la ^pulation projections can- 
not be made for local areas withcwt mnsidering local conditions. In 
tiOTi, these conditions cannot be known wi^otit, some reliance on 
local informants who are observant knowledgeable,'* and realistic. 
tl» three basic apprpaches to populdtion projections discussed in ' 
this paper, the cohort-component approguch is the most flexible.and 
cm most easily incorporate this sort of qualitative information. 

-*- M 
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; The Cohbri-Compom 

"Demographic forecasting, .req^ histori^l 
pirspective, current inLformation, md ^^Ki^ of ^^mor" [36, pp. 44], It 
may also require '^me manual dexterity. No 3|ojectiona techniqiue 
currently available will prove to 'te reaionably accurate for more 
than a tavtr years into the future (except forttiitousb^) regardWss of 
the complexity of the model, the extensiveneri^pf the i^put data, or 
the theoretical sophistication of the assuttiptions which are 
employed. Therefore, for projections more thfln! a few years into the 
fdturei youmay as well throw darts at a^mapA^ . 

Demographers and* others have a ^cid ^ack record on projections 
only when population change is relatively stable and may easily be 
itvended^ puring^toese times, past everiteare^^^^ of 
the future qpurse of demographic toends. As noted eM^lier^ however, 
the changing trends in population growth and distMbutioh, as well as 
changes in the patterns and attitu&s towards fertility, indicate that 
^ese are particularly difficult times for those involved in ^pulation 
projections activities. BeceTuse the ooltort-component technique deals 
with each of the components of population sepM^ately* and also ac- 
^unts for the recent trends in each romppnent wi^out requiring un- 
cbnditional adherence to these trends, the approach is highly recom- 
mended for Ipcal projections activities, even in demographically pre- 
carious times such as these. 

The basic premise of this approach is that population change is 
the product of diverse demographic irifluences on different seg- 
ments of the population over time. Tlius, populatioh is forecast by 
considering the components of population changte (births, deaths, 
md migration) as they affect the characteristics (such as age, sex, 
Md race) of clearly identified population cohorte over specified 
time periqdsr This approach is generally mpcemsd in the familiar 
formula: ^ ^ 

m- . ' - ■ - ^ 

where P. is population, B is births D is deatti^ NM is net migration,^ 
t is base time and t+i is some future time for which the projection 
will be made. - 

The simplest technique within the ^naral approach is the 
cohort-survival technique (see footnote 2) develop^ by Hamilton 
and Perry [?2] for projecting the population in small but geo- 
graphically consistent areas. In this technique^ the growth (migra- 
tion) and survival (mortality) of a cohort tetween recent decennial 
censuses are corisidered together and are jointly assumed to in- 
dicate the continued rate of growth for cohorts in successive time 
pertods. Arithmetically, this approach is iUusfrated as follows: 

. . P P- 
pi pii 
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where P is the population, t is tte mpit rsctnt decenni^ cln^s 
yeiur, t+1 is tilt next decennial ctnaB year, and t-1 ii t^e decenm^ 
eensi:^ preceding the mOTt recent one; is the ^e group of the 
^hort, fay 30-34, BXiA x»10 repr^nte the iaine group 10 yeps 
earlier when it wm 20-24 By adding soine pieans for projecting 
births the aggregated product |or all age p^ups provides a projec' 
tidn for Ae totad population of a designated area In spitt of this 
technique's simplicity, or ^rha^ becau^ of it, it has not teen 
widely imed and rarely appear in the pfq^tions do^TOents pre- 
paused by numerous state* regiolial, md local agenciea Irwin p> 
18] atfributes the infrequent us# of what he calls the "cohort- 
diange"' technique to the inabili^ to ^sse-gut and work 
distirtct impacts of migratidn and mortdity. This technique, 
therefork is not completily flexible aiid, as hot^ eaa^lier, flexibility 
is crucial^ the success of loc^ population efforts.' 

In current practice, sepiffate consideratibn is me^e for 'the irfi" 
pacta of fertility, mortality, and migratim upon the base popula- 
tion and the^project^ populations. The base populeition is uiually^ 
ti^ most recMit decennial census figures, for the local areas. The 
survival of the^ase population, tiie edition of projectedTbirths or 
birth rates* antfsthe impact of miipation op each cohort aJte, ag- 
gregated to reflect the passage of tiit entire population througft^^ 
specified time pericrfv^The projected. population is then usid as thi^ 
base for the succe^ing..,^rojection/cycle. The calculation of each 
components dontributionrhoweverr-entails distinct problems and 
considerations. ^ ; 

Births 

Because of federal and state regulations, birth statistics for coun- 
ties, and often, smaller are^, by a^ of mother, are available 
throughout most of the Uniied States, ^ce these fipires are ex- 
aiained and the historical trend of biyths is establiihed for the child- 
bearing pbpulation (women/usudly in five-year age ^oupings, 15 to' 
44 or 10 toough 49 yem-s of age), ^-specific fertility rates (ASFRs) 
or a general fertility rate XGra) imy be extrapolate and appli^ to 
the projected child-te^iiig population. As alternative^ projected 
rates may be tied to other sowees of in^OTmatioh such as the rates 
p'oject^ for tiie state or the nation in anp^er projection ^ries. The 
historical ratio of local rates to state or national rates may be held 
ronstant duriqg tiie course of the Ejection or t|ie differences may 
be p^adually adjusted/so that they diminish ot disap^ftf over time. 
In fact, any' assumptions about tiie future may be used to project 
futility. ' / ^ V 

In Michigan, for exampl^,.-tHe lat^t state population projections 
series [49] held 1975 county ASFRs constant pver the course of the 
projection under two assumptions* fertility rates would not likely 
fall from current low leyels nor was an impending upturn in 
fertility foreseen. By comparison, (^ldl»rg*s [17] county population 
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; projectiops for the Upptr Great Lak(^^ Gommission 
rttipk^td "substmtiv^'^^^M^ ft^m tiie Easterlln 

hypotiiesi# r^^ upqoming ''mffl^age^ute^" find con- 

with^t i^litive #ase of entiy into the l^r force in tiie ftiturt. 
TimB tqpL&ally plausible aasumpticms resulted in hlgh^ fertility 
rat^' arid con^^ndiB^ly preatar ntunbers of births for a longer 
period of time thta in the state's imj^tioM iari^ ^ 

Daatht 

- - ■ = _ . * 

Deathi occmrii^ within each ci tiie shorts ^may be detarifaintd 

applying^ riatianid CensM to appropriate 

age and sex cohorti; alternatively, i^e^^x speolfic surviTOl rates 
may be ^cula^ from lottUy genmit^ life^t^es and appli^ to' 
die cohorte as appropriate. As it is igen^adly assumed that mortdity 
rates are l&ely to remainjitable in ^ ftiture, ejections of mortali- ^ 

may be determined by applying tiiese rates to ^propriate shorts ' 
tiniformly at ^1 futile times. It is in^m^taht to note, how^ver^ that 
NCSRs include a a^rrection fact^ f^ j^t eeiuu^ un^rcoiuit For 
local eu^as, this factor requirei tiie vmer to assume that mortality 
a^d census undercoimt for the local atmm ire botfi identical to those 
factors for the entire nation [27, pp. 89-40]. As undarcounts are 
Jbelieved to vary considerably by age, sex, and racial grouping— 
and, thus, by geographic furea as well--^it may be more advan- 
tageous to assume that mor^ity rates vaiy from place to place 
and that undercounts will remain ifalrly st&tic over time. 

The use of survival rates calculated ^om life^tabys developed 
for states or even smaller areas wte particularly advisable for thosf 
lO'eas in which the elderly are a prominent or disproportion ato seg- 
ment of tiie population, Re^^ch in .Pemi^lvania demonstrated 
that life-table survival ratos among sub^stato regions differed 
significantly from national and stata=wide rates [16]. More im- 
portantly, it was shown that survival ^ates among the elderly 
varied even more from place to place than did those among 
younger people (under SO years of a^). As there we several areas 
within the Midwest in which relatively high concentt'ations of the 
elderly may be found— including the ^^ks and the Upper Great 
Lidces retirement areas, rural areas of tfie Mgh l^lains which have ex- 
perienced drastic outnugration of young people, and urban atfeas con- 
taining large concentrations of ttie non-white and pwr elderly^ 
—the use of area-spwifio. life-table suna^l rates are highly recom- 
mended. £ 

Migr^ioh 

Although it can undoubtedly be arpied that demographers 
diould not attempt to project migration until ^e, means of assessing 
present patteriis aiid toends in migration have been substantiidly * 
improved^ real life policy problems do not pennit rigorous adherence 
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to such an aim^ ^cause population projt^tidns fr^uently serve its a 
frwne of Teference lor deciaion^maAing— and indeed, may conditiori 
the outcome of results— it is a first priority diit projections to made 

[Sir . .' ■ _ , - ;r . • • . ' \ . , , 

Migration is the most voratile stijd, therdore, the most signifi^' 
cant element in local populajtion-cl^yrtge. Its differential impact on^ 
diverse agf, sex, and racial irpups4s significant, and it often^^fff 
some additional impact on fertility and mOTtdity.4n mpat"&ses, 
therefoj"e, iftigration is the criticalcQmponent in lojal fcea projec- 
tions. Unfortunately, we do not understand rpi^ation very^well, , 
espedally .with rtegard to the age and sex pa^ ^ns that .may exist 
at the local level, and our projections t^iniqjuW do not deal #ith 
n^p-ation » data very well either 143^ p: 18]. These problems, 
h^^eWT, are in large measure derived from the migration data 
and their suitability fw use in the projections models we 
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^Any projectiort model which e^^licitfy incOTporates the migration 
"componint must begin with histori^l data detailing the couree of 
nugration locally during the imm^iafely preceding five or ten 
years, Accurate and direct measures of gross migration flows by age, 
s^x, and other cohort cli^aeteristi^ for the ^op"aphic sffeas to be 
projected allow greater toderstanding of the underlying in- and out- 
miration impacts on local grovrth within the context of known 
social, cultural, and economic trends. This knowledge, in turn, pro- 
motes greater awareness of the foundations of the present popula- 
tion structure and may contribute realism and rea^nableness to the 
projection of the migration component. It is increasingly recognized 
that migration does not respond directly to a simple economic '^push- 
pull" model. Streams of inmigration to a locality, for example, are 
almost always accompanifd by sto-eams of outmigratiort from the 
same place. Also, the magnitude and direction of these streams s^e 
neither uniform nor even necessarily similar for all age, sex, and 
racial groups within the designate area [36, pp. 51'54]. As an ex-, 
aniple, the 43,000 net ^ outml^ants from Cuyahoga County 
(Cleveland), Ohio, between 1965 and 1970 were the product of both 
extensive oiitmi Ration (237,000) ahd almost as extensive inmigra- 
tion (194,000), Similarly, 33,000 ^ple aged 20 to 24 and 33,000 
aged 25 to 29 moved into the county between 1965 and 1970, 
However, 39,000 aged 20 to 24 moved out for a net loss of about 
6,060 in t^at age group while only 28,000 aged 26 to 29 moved out 
for a net gain of about 5,000 residenta^among the older age group 
[55]. When available, detailed figures such as these add great 
depth to our understanding, of local population change. At a 
minimum, such figures provide a check r on local perceptions of 
population change and, migration in the recent past and upon loc|l 
expectations for migration behavior in the near future. 
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, ,V Backtiit jfchf United States &ee^i Save a eeri^al^popula^^ 
* : registry^such as those'^^und IJa Seandinavia and the Ne,th^lmndSj 
dire^ soUrj^^ for detailad gross n^gpTtibn data are lizpited and are 
!not always sul^ for local ^p^Jatidn analysis* 

" . tiiere are 'thFee fundamentfd sourcea: 1) ^e results of the mip^a- 
tion question O^Hhe dtcennial* census of ^pulationl 2) the rec= 
ords of ^the Intern^ Hayenue Seryiae and, in Btk^B wluch levy an 
; incom#^:taaEj\itat©^^ tbe^&cial Sa^rity A( 

' nuntatra^^4rContinuQus Work 

Census mi^^wirqu^tion was baded on m 15 pec^nt 

r^^ainpl^?^^a resultej^is^^de infdnnation on the amount of^ip*a^ 
tipn and cpnjid^able detail oft the characteristics of in- aj^outmi- 
gray^-^5f:j5elati\^y 1^ ahd infermediate size arei^; such as 
f^^B mdf" nfletropolitan ^ayreas of 800,000 population^ mOTe! For 
sm^ler areaif us© of these data is often quite exprasive, difficult, 
and extremely precarious, esp^lEdly fw the sim^^pulation W eas 
wh^e MuApling variatw^ is likely^ *be y^^Ji Also, by the 
time thpy ^e p^bliah^, these data Jffe^^ out of date. The gross 

,/mi^atioh flows for 1965 ttiroUgh 19^B%hich, were used earlier to 
J describe th§ d^miigs of rtiigr^ra into Mhi out of Cuyahoga 
County, for example^ were n^^bliiWed until mid4977. Also, as 
these are sample d^a^^ey suffer the problems associated with 
cdveragcand nonresppnsi. In addition, me steiicture of th0 ques- 
tion (which aska^hira the respbndent resided five yea^^ earlier) 
' cannot accoun^^for muJti^e moves witiiin the five yem*s nor can it 

- accoui^t fgfc tAose migrarite whb mo^e and then return to their 
Q^riginil place of residence during Oie interim Regardless of these 
caveats, however, when deaLlt witfi appropriated cautious! 

^--^heae data can be quite-ui^ ~ . 

> ; Other ditfi^ Sources, such aa state and f^eral income tax 
^recordS| als^^uffer from sampling problems, but more importantly, 
ti^^ are^Dt available to the general' public regardless of the pre- 
cautions that might be taken to maintain confidentiality.- Access 
to state tax records ^ould, within certain limitetions, allow tracking 
of individuals and famlies who remfdn wtiiin the same state^from 
year to. year. Such data would pro,vide invaluable aid in modeling 
and beginning to understmd intfa-state migration flows, if they 
were available. On the other hand, the SSA's Continuoua Work His- 
tory ftunple i§, available and' does allow tracking of individuals who 
have a &cial Security number Mid who have worked in covered 

^ eniployment. Unfortunately, ^though some information about the 
individuid'p characteristics may be^rnered from the originid ap- 
plication for a Social ^Security nuiriber (Form SS-5), extensive detdl 
such aa is found in the census is not collect^. Furthermore, detail^ 
characteristics are not updated. Mora irijltortantly, the sample records 
-* only changes in the place of employmera^pt in the plac^^ 
Thus, in a 1970 study [54], it was mscovered that migration 
estimates derived from the CWHS p-eatly exceeded those from the 
Current Population Survey^ Much of this difference was the result of 
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individuajs crossing state* boundaries to change employment vvher'e 

no change of residence fcould be dis^mefl.' This phenomenon is 

particularly easy to understand in Im'ge metropolitan areas which 

straddle "state boundEu^ies, such as St. Louis, Kansas City, or Omaha. 

important, however, is that the sample drawn— eVen the more 

' recent ten percent CWHS~is simply not large enough to be reliable 
tor determining historical patterns of migration below the SMSA 
leveL And while we may acknowledge that much of the poptilation 
movement from county*^to-county and place^to^place within a 
metropolitan area may not represent the fundamental chait^ we 
often associate with th^ concept of migration, local planners and of- 
ficials must nevertheless be able to track" this movement in order to 
deal with their own locally importauA problems. 
- Detailed gross migration figures from the census are for a five- 
year period (1965-1970) and' are convenient for use with the five- 
year projection cycle regularly employed in the cohort-component 
approach. Thfise figures, or rates derived 'from them, can be pro- 
jected for theNlocal area by extrapolation or as a ratio of projected 
migration or ^c^th.of some larger area For example, Census 
Bureau projectionssfor sub-ti^tional areas by age, sex, and race 
utilized cl?aracteristrc-specific rato of outmigration to create a pool 

^ of projected outmigrahli By extopolating each local areas his- 
torical proportion of lotaKinmi^ation from this pool, inmigrants 
and outmigrants 'were balanced natjon-wide [42, pp. 1S7-198; 53L . 
Pittinger [40] used a similar technique to project the population of 
the Genessee-Fin^er Lakes Region in upstate New York. Here, the 
rG^U7 pf. regional inmigrants to the UB. population in 1970 was held 
constant and applied to the changing projected total U.S, population 
thi*ough the life oflthe projection. Sijnilarly, the raie of putmigration 
was held constant ^nd applied to the region's population in successive 
projection cycles. Inmigration increased as the total O.S. population 
base increased, andoutmigration increased (but at a different rate) as 
^ the region's population grew; over time, the difference between outmi= 
gration and inmigration decreased, and the nt^f pattern of inmigration 
to the region declined in magnitude. However, while these figures 
were^useful for a metropolitan region of considerable size^ the lack of 
comparable figures^jpr individual counties dictated Pittinger s de- 
velopment of his nw^l patterns of net migration rates which were 
controlled to adjustOT region^wide projections (41; 42, pp. 187-1941- 
Thus, although gross migration flow data and the approaches which 
use them appiar to' comprise a promising new direction for sub- 
national and even sub^state projections, our- concern with even 
smaller areas indicates that consideration of directional (gross) . mi- 
gration flows by local planners and officials for projections purposes 
« is not yet feaifble.^ 

N#t Migration 

The main and, in practice, more frequently used alternative to 
directionad mrgration flows involve indirect or net residual migra- 

k 
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tion techniques, N#t ites|dual migration majro derived from recent 
decennial census figiires by substituting the appropriate measures 
in the following equations 

That ii, the net migration for a place (assuming no boundary 
changes) between two recent rensuses, say 1960 arid 1970, is* 
c^culated by determining the over-all chMg^ in population size 
from one census to the other and then removing that portion of the 
change which may be attributed to births a^ deaths. The result, or 
residual change, is assumed to" be the product of migration. Fop- 
TOhorts above the age of ten the time of the second censui* only 
niortality need be considered in addition to over-all change; for those 
aged 0 to 4 apd 5 to 9, however, births recorded for the second and 
first halves, respectively, of the preceding decade must also be ac- 
counted for. In all cases, migration rates may be calculated from the 
net migration figures. 

The two standard techniques jof this approach differ mainly in 
temfe of the mortality component Th| Vital Statistics approach 
employs the recorded births and deaths wcurring among the resi- - 
dents of the specific .projection IcK^lities. Using these records in- 
volves ^me pot#nti^ errors, although the major problems is- 
sociatad with the technique are the accuracy of the base census 
figures and interaction of vital events with mipmtipn, Tn the first 
case, census enumeration errors, especially undercounts an^ong 
young children, often contribute to an Qver-eitimation of biigration 
among teenageVs 10 years later. The difference between the imder- 
coimted population aged 0 to 4 in 1970 sand the more correctly ^ 
counted population aged 10 14 in 1980 will be attributed to mi- 
gration while, in aptuality, some of the difference, even all of it, 
couid^^be due to greater accuracy in counting 10 to 14 year-olds. In 
^ ^tfie second case, the deatlis of migrants who have entered the projec- 
tion area between censuses can lead to error. Migrants who enter an v 
area following one ^census and who die before the following census^ 
are never recognized as migrants. Their deaths are attributed to the 
base population, thus inflating mortality in the base population 
whilp leading to aLn underitatement of the actual in-migration to the 
Brea. Because of the^e errors, Pittin^r relates that the results of the 
Vital Statistics technique are alnwst always used to estimate net 
migration for a "total" group— i,e,, the total population ofian m^ea, 
its racial groups, or sex groups— without regard to their age dis- 
tribution as census enumeration problems are minimized when all 
ages are aggregated [42, p. 23]. 

A good substitute for mortality records are survival rates. If 
available, survival rates derived from life-tables calculated for the 
local area are valuable resources (see Gillaspy, et o/[16]) although 
they do not usually take into account undercounts or other census 
enumeration problems. The use of life-table survival rates do, , 
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hOTcever, eliminata the distortion resulting from the mortality of 
migrants into the projection area. Identical with this technique is 
the Census Survival Rate Method, which employs survival rates 
calculated from decennial census data for the entire nation. These 
rates include corrections for census enumeration problems but 
their use implies that enumeration problems and mortaHty ex- 
periences for various age-p'oups are uniform throughout the entire 
nation. Again, as Gillaspy's research and the experience of many 
l^al planners and officials have shown, mortality rates in local 
areas often do vary considerably from state or national averages. 

For regional, state, or county projections detailed by age, sex, 
and, where appropriate, by broad racial categories, neither 
alternative technique need actually be attempted as net migration 
figures and rates are published, Bealej Bowles, and Lee [3] com- 
puted residual net migration flows by sex and race for ages 0-4 
through 75 and older for the decade 1960-197C^ through use of the 
National Census Survival Rate method adjusted for census 
enumeration error. The Vital Statistics approach was also used to 
derive net migration totals by racial category for counties; these 
figures were used as cohtrol^ totals to which the preliminary net mi- 
gration figures were adjusted. Net migration rates were calculatfd 
for the survived 1970 population or, for the younger ages, for the 
survived population plus recorded "births. These figures are 
general lyv considered the best available at the present time and are 
highly recommended for use as base date ^for county-level 
projections.^" ^ 

Net migration figures or rates may be held constant or adjusted 
mechanically to meet some reasonable a^umptiori of the projection 
model This use of residual figures has been common in those states 
where the cohort-component model has been employed to project the 
population of counties. In "Oregon [34], although grms migration 
streams were used in developing a state-wide projection, only re- 
sidual n^t migration was available at the county level, ,The net re- 
sidual migration rates tor. each county were systematically 
^minished over the years Wihi^ by the yeM'.2000 the county net 
migration rates were approximately 20 percent of the 1970-197tf 
rates. In Wisconsin, the projection^ series initially held 1960-1970 
net residual rates constant for the entire projection period {631, 
Later, they were adjusted to reflect migration trends in Wisconsin 
during the early 1970s, In. Rhode Island, 50 ^rcent of the n^ps^ re- 
cent net migration figures for the state were held constaftt and 
sub-state projection^ were adjusted to these state control totals 
[52], In Arkansas three different assumptions were employed in de- 
veloping projections for the state's eight regional districts: one held 
1960-1970 net migration flow constant for 20 years, another re- 
duced the 1960-1970 net rate by 50 percent over 20 years, and 'the 
third was a zero ^et migration model (natural jrowth model) 
employing no migration flows or rates whatsoever [44], The projec- 
tions for' the state p eight regional districts, after adjustment to ac- 
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count for projected civilian labor force p^ticipation, served as con- 
trol totals for the county projections, Fqo- counties, 1960-1970 mi- 
gration was adjusted to fit the 1980 regional totals [45]. In 
Michigan, one state agency's attempt to produce population projec- 

* tions during the early 1970s incorporated the application of 
1960-1970 migration flows to base data without any a^hBtment 

, w^iataoever; the resulting figures were accompanied by the\aveat 
''although primitive, this methodology is used by default; i^e,, for 
the lack of any validated alternative methodology, . [35]. Net mi- 

. gration flows or rates may^ also be trended or extrapolated 
mthmetically. In Ontaxio, MacLeod systematically fit linear, 
parabolic and Gompertz functions to the net residual rates com- 
^led for several preceding intercensal periods in order to project 
these rates into the future [32]. ' ' 

rtTe of the most in teres ting 'uses of net migration rates derived 
from preceding decennial sources was employed in Pittinger's 1974 
county projections for New York State [40], In the course of this 
and previous work, Pittinger sifted the numerous patterns of net 
migration by age ^d sex down to six basic patterns [41; 42, pp. 
187-194], In projectmg the counties of the Genesee-Finger Lakes 
Region- for example J he examined the "amplitude" (magnitude of 
difference between tpe highest an'S^ lowest age-specific values) and 
the net migrationjby age and sex of each county for 1950-1960 and 
1960-1970, tjsi^ thtse figuEes=« the base, the most appropriate 
migration pattem was^sj^ied to each county. At this point, past 
migration is no jonger v^md. Instead, the model pattern assigned to 
th^ county is n^pdified if ther^ are anticipated social an^ economic 
changes (i.e., the anticipated transition of an ex-urban county to k 
suburban one would entail a change of m^el pattern), the 
magnitude of total net migration is limits by historical trends, the 
totals are controlled to the net migration flo^^ calculated for the en- 
tire rtgign, and through an adjustment process, the net rates by age 

and sex for the county are forced to inform to the model rates. 

J 



. _ Migration Updatas 

. Beyond the extrapolation of net migration flows or rates and re= 
latfed techniques, it is highly advisable that the migration compo- 
nent be updated to reflect trends more recent than ^-hose discernable 
^from the preceding census. It is important to ^lo this because the 
post^cenial trends in migration r^y differ significantly in either 
magnitude, composition, ^ ^redirection fronf the trends exhibited 
earlier. To make projections based on trends which are no longer 
relevant could lead to grossly inaccurate figures which, in addition 
to being unrealistic, could cast suspicion on the entire projections 
process, even for areas where earlier trends have been maintained. 
Fortunately, it is possible to update migration trends because of the 
availability of consistent annual sete of county population estimates 
for those states which participate in the Federal-State Cooperative 
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Pt^ogram for Lwal Population Estiimtas (FBCP) "*Sl|^l^ly, popula'^ 
tipn estimates for alniost 40,TO0 minOT civil divisions have been^pret 
p^ed for the years 1973, 1975, 1976, and 1977 as the basis for dis^ 
tributing revenue-sharing Mnds im^r Ae ^ata and, Local Fi^l 
Assistance Act of 1972. - 

The importance of updating mip^ation trehds has been 
particul^ly evident in midwestem states which have been impact^ 
by the "rural- revivar' phenomenon> In Rfiehl^n, for example, the , 
population of the 15 sparsely populated counties bordering Lake 
Superior and northern, Lglce Michigan (the Upper Peninsula) had 
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Fig. 9,1, Direction of migration flow for Michi^n counties, 1960-70 
' and 1970-75 ^ . 
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declined frorn an all'time high population of 333,000 in 1920; by 
1970 the ^pi^ation had reached 304,000, the second lowest total in 
50 years [48], Yet, there were intimations that this trend had been 
reversed during the e£Q*ly 1970s (See Figure 91). Certainly, the 
opening of the Mackinac Bridge linking the Upper Penineula to the 
Vemainder of tqe state had made the north woods more accessibly dur- 
"l ing the 1960s, ^hd' both expansion of military activity and college 
enrollmenti^in this region during the 1970s had had an impact. la- 
deed, by 1975 population estimates indicated that the Upper 
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Fig. 9.2, Michigan counties exhibiting high rates of inmifration, 
- : 1970=75 j^- 
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Peninsulars population had grown'by more than 6 percent in the pre- 
ceding five ye^s and totalled almost 324,000 residents midway 
throughj975, . | ' 

, Mfiqually important occurance was observed in the northern 
.part of Michigan's Lower Peninsula during the same period. Long 
a favored vacation and recreation area easily accessible from 
Detroit and Chicago, northern. Lower Michigan had experienced 
modest population growth during the lB60s due to natural in- 
crease and small flow migrants into the area. Since 1970, 
however, erowth in this #tea has been explosive, and much of it 
has been^ue to inmigration (see Figure 9ji 

T^gunusual and unexpected growth in both of these areas, and 
ind@6l the changes in the direction and/or magnitude in migration 
trends exhibited for almost all Michigan Counties in recent years 
(see Table 9.1), clearly indicate the wisdom of attempting to update 



TabtB9,1, Net migmtion in Michigan aounms, 1960-1 970 and 1970-1975 



Qounty 



Netmigration 



ie6€M1§70 


1970-1 i7i 


Change' 


511 


t,700 


Magnitude 


"1,14a 


700 


Direction 


1,987 


1.400^ 




; -1.747 


900 


Diraction 


1.679 ... 


2.500 


Magnitude^ 


' 638 


1 JOO 


Magnitude 


140 


100 . 




,2.100 




-4,579 


'-4,000 


Magnitude 


299 


1J00 


Magnitude 


-€.il3 


-1.300 


Magnitude 


355 


-900 


Direction 


-13^187 


-7J00 




3.^ 


600 


Magnitude 


1,i67 


2,100 


Magnitude 


567 , 


2,500 


Magnitude 


-6,417 


2.100 - 


Direction^ 




6,400 


Magnitude 


4.ip6 


300 


Magnitude 


1,100 , ^ 


2.300 


Magnitude 


-1.332 


2.200^ 


Direction 


-1,293 


1.300 ' 


Direcjion ^ 


12,314 


5,500^ 




948 


. 2,100 


Magnitude 


3.310 


-29,600 


Direction 


1J6i 


3,200 


Magnitude^ 


-S,8S1 


/ -100^ 


Magnitude 


2,365 - 


/ 4,700 ' 


Magnitude - 


-2,846 


/ -2.100 . 


Magnitude 


-772 y 


* 1.600 


Direction 


-1.958 


2,000 


Direction 


-3,312 


500 


Direction 


12.677 


-9.700 


Direction 


-2,124 


100 


Direction 



Alcona 

Alger 

Aflegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 
Branch 
Calhoun^ 
Cass 

Charlevoix 
' Cheboygan 
Chippewa 
Clare 
Clinton 
Crawford 

Delta 
Di^inson 
Eaton 
EmrTiet 
Genesee 
Gladwin 
Gogebic 
'Grand Trave^e 
Qfatlot. 
Hillsdale^ 
Houghton 
Huron 
Inghan 
ionia 
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loieo 


3.8% 


"2,000 




Iren' 


'3,243 


1.700 


Direction 


isabella 


4.069 


.4.200 


Magnitude 


Jackion 


-3.802 


-2,700 ' 


Magnitude 


Kalamazoo 


8,480 


-i.aoo 


Direction 


Kalk^ka 


7^ 


4.400 


Magnitude 


Kent 


-3,1CM. 


- ' -6,100 


-fflagnitude 


Kewtanaw 




100 ^ 


Direction 


Lake 


404 


1.200 . 


Magnitude 


Lapear 


4.668 , 


6,p00 


Ma^itude 


Laalanau 


91 1 


1,400 


Magnitude 


Lenawee 




-10Q- 


Magnitude 


Llvlnflston 


15.473. 


19,000 ^ 


^ Magnitude 


Luoe 


^1.374 A 


400 


Direction 


Mackinac 


^2.350 ^ ' 


/500 


. Direction 


Macomb 


1^,277 


6,400 


Magnitude 


'Manistee 


14 


1.300 " 


Magnitude 


Marquette 


414'. 1 


2.200 


^Magnitude 


Mason 


-575 


1,900 


Direction 


Mecosta 


4.506 . 


5,100 


Magnitude 


Menominee 


-1.S13 


400 


Direction ^ 


Midland 


2,3ii 


-ioo 


Direction ' 


Missaukee 


-104 


, 1,900 


Direction 


Monroe 




1.100 




Montoalm 


2M 


2.M0 


Magnitude 


Montmorency 


713 


1.W0 


Magnitude 


Muskeg bn t i 


-13.154 


-7,400 




Newaypo 


1,400 A 


2.2M 


Magnitude * 


Oakland 


106OT4 


12,300 


Magnitude 


Oceana 


, 1 


1.800 


Magnitude 


Ogemaw 


I.Sii 


^ 2,800 


Magnitude 


Ontonagon 


,-757 


'eoo 


Direction 


Osqeoia 


■ lit 


^^2.300 


Magnitude 


Oscoda . 


1,W1 


1.900 


Magnitude ^ 


Otsego 


1,769 


'3.100 


Magnitude 


Ottawa 


13.466 


6.000^ 




PrasqCjelsle 


-1,556 ^ ' 


WO 


Direction 


Roscomerion 


2,655 


5,400 


Magnitude 


Saginaw 


-1.921 


-7.5M 


Magnitude 


St/Clair 


1,571 


5,4W 


Magnituda 


St. Joseph 


1,025 - 


1.500 


Magnitude 


Sanilac 


" 259 


3,200 


Magnitude' 


Schootcraft 


-1,290 


600 


Direction 


Shiaw^see 


1,616 


^ 1.900 


Magnitude > 


Tuscola 


4^ 


3.100 


Magnitude 


Van Buren 


ton 


. 3.100 


Magnitude 


Washtenaw 


31.241 


■1.600 


Direction 


Wayne ^ 


-274,W 


-301.300 


Magnitude 


Wexford 


-321 


1.500 


Direction 



SOURCES; BsalSiBawtss, and Lee (3] and Gyn^fPepy/a . >- • 

"Mignituds'] repre^nts in^ substahtlal change in \Ym rate of migration where, there has ^pn nQ ehange in ths 
direetion of net migration. ' i * ^ ' x 

The ef^ure of K)r£he{^ Air ForEg ^^in 1i77 resulted in a \qss 6f approximately S.OM Chippewa Cauntyjresi^ 
dents, , 
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the mi|ration component used in any projections model A few 
selected instances (see Table 9.2) reinforce this point 

Between 1960 and 1970, the population of Chippewa County in 
tile Upper Peninsula remained stagnant because of the area's slug- 
gish economy. During tbis decade Chippewa county experienced ex: 
ceedingly high outmigration coupled with relatively great,nat^ral in- 
crease. By 1975, however, almost 4000 residents were added to the 
county's population, largely due to inmigration spurred bythe ex- 
pansion of Kincheloe Air Force Base, Delta County, also in the Upper 
Peninsula, p*ew slightly during the l^Os, but exhibited a pattern of 
net outmigration similar to that in Chippewa County and, in general, 
not unlike that experienced in numerous declining rural areas 
throughout the nation. During the following five years, 3,000 new 
residents were added, most of whom had migrated to the area for re- 
tirement or in res^nse to expanded economic opportunWes within 
the county. In both of these cases it is clear that continuation of the 
migration trends experienced during the 1960s, or some modification 
of them, wduld not have accounted for the reversal 'from net migration 
to net inmigration which occurred in these and other similar counties 
during the 1970s, 

In the Lower Penifisula,^be change which had to be accounted 
for was that of magnitude ratHer than direction of migration. As il- 
lustrated in Table 9.2 both Grand Traverse and Kalkaska Counties 
had experienced absolute growth and net inmip'ation during the 
1960s, In Grand Traverse County, the amount and percentage of^ 
growth between 1970 and 1975 was roughly equal to the growth 
observed there during the entire preceding dec^e. Moreover, the 
contribution of inmi^ation to this growth was twice as great dur- 
ing the first five years of this decade as it had been during the pre- 
vious ten years. This change in magnitude is even more pro- 
nounced in the case of Kalkaska County, Here, between 1970 and 
1975, absolute growth was more than three times as great as dur- 
ing the entire pr^eding decade, and the pattern of inmigration 
had increteed more than six -fold. In these and numerous other 
"rural revival" counties, continuation or simple modification of 
prior migration trends would have led to serious short-falls in pro- 
jections of their respective populations. Therefore, to account for these 
sorts of divergences from ongoing ^nds, the projections model cur- 
rently used by the State of Michigan was explicitly* designed to in= 
cludf a migration-updating routine. 

Based on a technique developed by Grose [20], population project 
tions by age%ind sex for Michigan coi^ties are adjusted for each year 
in which final, revised, FSCP coui^' estimates are' available. The 
latest Michigan county projections, for example, are adjusted for 
each calendar year 1971 through 1975, These updating procedures 
include adjustments of the migratirfn^component for each age and 
sex gFoup so that theinagnitude and, where appropriate, the pattern 
of the county's migration reflect the annual changes In population 
.size and composition estimated for the county. 
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■ad/e 9.2, PopuMc^ growth and nmt migmpon in four Michlg&n counties, 



\ 19GQ^1976 



Co'uhty 

_ ' 


I9ig 


^pulatlon 
1970 


197i 


^ - - — 

Net Migration 
1960^1970 1 976^1975 


Chippewa 


32.655 


32.412 


38.000 


-6,417 


+ 2.100 


Delta \ 


34,2^ 


35.924 


39.100 


-1,382 ^ 


+ 2.200 


Grand Trlverie 


33,490 


^.175 


45.000 


+ 2.365 


+ 4,700 


Kalkaika \ 


4,^ 


5.272 


8,500 


-+722 


+ 4,400 



^ SOURCES; Bss^,BB^\m.an6L9S{^]smCurmntPgfiU 

The up^^ating operation^ of the Michigan model is illustrated in 
the accompanying diagram (see Fi^e 9,3);. the steps have b^en 
numbered to\Bimplify the descriptiQa The model begins with 1970 
Census base data and annual net migration flows by age and sex de- 
rived from th4 Beale, Bowles- and L©e I3] decennial figures. Births 
are added (1) t^ th^ base population and the total is aged^using re- 
* gional life-table^survival rates for Michigan. The annual migration 
figures are add^ (2) to produce a Preliminary ftojection (3). This 
Preliminary Proj^tion for 1971 is con^ared to the final FSCP coun- 
ty estimate for 1971 (4) and any difference between them is at- 
tributed to migration occurring during 1970-71 which was 
otherwise not accounted for. It is in applying the difference to adjust 
the Preliminary Prmection to the raCP estimate Control total that 
this approach is unique. Instead of applying the difference as addi- 
tional migration directly to the fteliminary Projection, the dif- 
ference is applied to the base population in order to produce a new, 
adjusted, Final Projection. To accomplish this, the migration compo- 
nent is adjusted during each projection cycle while the resulting pro- 
jections are successively^controlled to the total»ounty estimates in 
each year these estimates are, available. 

The first problem is determining how to disfribtite the di^ 
ference, as additional migration, among the various ^e-sex groups 
within the projected popuiation. Although the FBCP estimates are 
published with no age, sex, or other details, the results of Compo- 
nent Method II (5)— one of three methods regularly employed" to 
produce county population estimates— are available in un- 
published form for several! broad age and sex groups [57].-- As our 
best guesrf for distributing this additional nugration by age and sex, 
we take the proportions, in each group from Component Method II 
and apply them to the difference (6). For example, if males 18 to 44 
constitute J^i^ercent of the Component Methcd H totel, we assume 
that 15 percent of the differene^^S^tween the fteliminary ft-^jection 
and the FSCP estimate occurs attiong males ag^^ 18 to 44. This per- 
csnt (e,g., 15 percent) is then proportionally distributed (7) among 
the smaller, more distinct, age groups within the category (e.g., 
males 18-20, 21-24, 25-29, and so on) by a simple algabraic plus- 
minus technique which changes the m^nitude of migration within 
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each group but maintains thW ove^-all pattern of miration/ These 
newly adjiisted raipation figures ^e used for two ^^oaes: first 
they replace the Beale, Bowlep, and Lee figures and^are stared for 
use as the initial migration figures for the next ^tnual migration 
cyc}e (8); and secondly, they are ilsed to revise (9) the ^eliminary 
ftojections. Specifically, the base population is used again; births 
are addedj survival rates are applied, and the *rem&ed migration 
figures are appli^ to each age-^x group, '^e^ p^^ (10) is a 
Revised Projection, incorporating revised mip'ation figures, which 
serves as the base for the foUowi^^ ^^^'^ projection. 

Although this updating mod^l may appear to ^^&-^uite con\- 
^cated, it is not really very difficult, and it wuld be employed in 
other instances where this approach is appropriate. For one or even 
a few counties, this technique coul4 be done with the aid of a simple 
calculator. In those instances whete this mcdel is not appropriate, 
variations on the general technique may certeuily dpvised using 
the same data, ' . ^ 

Beyond census estimates and other fairly high quality data, 
there are other sources of information which may not be quite as 
suitable for updating purpofes, are often not detailed at all, and 
which must be used carehilly as they Are subject to 'error and misin- 
terpretation. Nonetheless, it' is through the ingenious yet careful use 
of these non-standard or marginal data sources that imaginative 
planners, researchers, and local officiaJs may leaum more about their 
local populations and may contribute to updating their local popula- ^ 
''tiQn projections. The key to progress here is enlightened skepticism 
ano^e recognition that no single data source or indicator is likely 
to be st^cient for tracking population thange or for updating pro- 
jections ara^modifying the migration component. 

Indicators ^ of ge neral population growth include housing con- 
struction and residency permits and demolition records, if available, 
as well as residential utility connection records. Any change re- 
vealed by these sources may indicate a change in t^ total popula- 
tion. The magnitude of the change, however, requires addi^onal in- 
formation on median household or median family size for the loca- 
tion. Multiplication of median household size 'by the number of new 
residences provides a rough indicator of population increase; if^ 
separate figures for .single and multiple family dwellings are avail- 
able, they might prove even more ^curate. Records of increase or 
decrease in residential utility hook-ups may be used the same way. 
Any difference, greater or smaller, than that produced in the projec- 
tion model employed may similarly indicate that the migration com- 
ponent should al^ be adjusted. _y 

Great care must be taken in laing these measures as building 
and residency records bib not al\^^ys required by law. When they 
are used, building ^rmits are often obtained months in advance of 
consto'uction and even years in advance of completion and occupan- 
cy. Similarly, demolition records ^e not kept in many places and 
where such records are legally requi^^, demolitions are not always 
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;orde4. The lack of records ia peffticiilarly li^fly in rural -fringe 
and other nnwly developing lureaa where mimicipal housing c^es 
may be lax or nonexistent and where, in recent years, mobile hctaes 
have proliferated, often without any official r^ord of them, re- , 
gionai planning commisiion's way of dealii^ with this was to have 
aerial ^photographs mad^. Unfortunately, they were taken during 
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the mid=sU|nmer when full'letJed tews obscured at least some dwell- 
ing units, especially in the more rm^^ a^eas where unregistared 
mobile hoi^es were most Jikely to be found. A better solution would 
^ have heen tq,^}ise all availftl^le^^'rmits and recOTcta to try and match 
new residejft|^l^^yi|li^itt^ expanded iitility services— using 
one sW|jg M^^lffecV^ ^ ' 

^ Ad^t^^^^,^Hte A of specific segments of the 

^^ulSrio^^i^^^JiriveC.iR'om seveml indicators. The numbers of ^ 
. . ^^^l^^i^^OT^^^n^^^ grade 8 are available 

^^^^^^^^^^tai^^nsuB br other records. Care must be taken in 
- * i^^^^t^^^WMts, hoMrever, as schwl district boundaries often do 
.^^)^^f^mm^' m municipal boundaiy lines. A post-censal 
I "listima€&c^\ the >Sderly population ^n be obtained from social 
securitj^jia^oad^ltirementj teachers' retirement, civil service 
-, retirement re€oi^^^% heavily industrii states^ union pension funds 
rpa^ ats^ be^y^^^j^urce. It is imRprtant to try and use all- of the 
sources which^^»^^levant to the particular geographical area or 
state as ^me ytfli^iduals who appe^ on one set of retirement rec- 
ords will rfiai^s^^arily show up on others. In some stated, for exam- 
i pie, retired }leaq«r^ and state employees may not be covered by 
Social Secu^t^^™*^herefore they m^ay not appeai- in SSA records. 
The same hi^^^^^thbse covered by th^pailroad Retirement Fund, 
It is even mqr^^li^^, however, that sdnte of the aged in an area will 
appear -^ srver^ different sets of records *and, therefore, caution 
y muAt be used to^jreyent duplication in the estimate. One particular- 
ly good estiiAate of the elderly population is based upon Medicare 
> enrollment afflfrlMvailable for 1975 and 1976 by state, multi-county 
planning and services areas (PSAs), and individual counties [13, 59]. 

Migration within the adult, working-e^e, population (roughly 
from ages 16 through 64) has traditionally been among the most 
difficult to account for; at the county or sm^ler levels. In some 
states automobile registrations have been used for this purpose. In 
recent years, however , the growing popularity of jeeps, trucks, 
vans, and other vehicles for personal or family use have impinged 
on the simplicity and, poasibly, the accuracy of this, indicator. In 
Chippewa County, Mich., for example, when an Air Force base re= 
cently closed, there was a substantial drop In automobile registe-a- 
tions for the county. How accurately this reflects the loss of popula- 
tion due to the air base shut-do^ is unclear 'as the county re* 
cord^ an increase in commercial vehicles at Uie same time. Some, 
if not most, of the decline was undoubtedly due to out-migration. A 
smaller portion was probably dUe to a switch from passenger 
automobile to some other sort of vehicle. Unfortunately, the 
d3mamics and details of these changes cannot be accurately dis- 
covered with the data that are currently available. A related ap- 
\ prpach which holds some promise for tiie futile in\^lves directiy 
backing migration among adults j^irough address changes on 
drivers licenses. Two states, Minne^ta and C^ifornia, are pres- 
entiy^e^arimenting with this technique,^ It is not a perfect in- 
i- ■ * 
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diicatQr of migration because everyone does not necesswily have a 
^iveFS license,*^ On t^e other hand, ^^e pepgle (such as un- 
documented aliens) wh^ may not appear on any other records, in- 
cluding the ceifiUs,'^ ngiight have drivers licenses. Moreover* unlike 
most other sources, very\ short move^ multiple moves, return mov- 
ers, and with the cooperation of other states, interstate moves might 
be tracked using these date. If the current experiments prove suc- 
cessful, and if all stdtes Bgree to cwperate in edifying data and 
sharing information, we will have gone quite far in devdoping the_ 
sort of indicator which ^ill allow|US to track intercen^L^harrges 
due to migration for states, counties, and even smHler artas. 



^Conclusions 

^ The approaches, ^methods, data, smd sources me^ioned in this 
paper are not exhj^^tive. The problems a^ociated w^Jocal area 
population project|i& are extensive^and only some of tfitoi have 
been' covered here^^so, the emphasis plac^ on the pohort- 
component approach is only partially justified by such factors 
availability of data and the fexigencies of technical, staff, and tem- 
^poral resources available to Jocal ^ea plannera, researchers, iind of- 
Ificials; there is also a mattei| of perednal preference. Nonet] 
the preceding para^aphs may serve as an intifoduction for th^e un- 
fMiiliar with local area projections, aiid they may serve as/a basis 
for discussion for those with mort experience. For more deyfiled and 
ex^nsive discussions of these and other related coticepte^^e follow- 
ing publications are highly regommended: 



Irwin, Rich^d. 1977^ Guide for Local Area Population Projec>- 
tions, V. S. Bureau of t^e /Genius, Technical s^ger-^S. 
Washington, D.C.: U, S. GovarmMaf Printing Office. 



Morr/son, Peter A. 1971. Demogfaphielnformation for Cities: A 
Manual for Estimating and Pr^jectinJ Local Population Charac^ 
teristics. Report R-618-HUD, Santa R^^ida, Cal» Rand Corpora- 
tion, 197L 

Pittinger, Donald B. 19f6. Projecting State and Local 
Populations. Cambridge, Mass!: Ballfenger^Publishing Co. 

With the 1980 Census quickly approaching, there will an abun- 
dance of new information as well as information that has not been up- 
dated for ^O^QBTB. These data will satisfy .many of our ne^s for new 
information which we have struggle with through our estimates and 
projections for the past several ytfara. The availability of census data 
will' once again' allow us to speak with confidence, albeit for Only a 
year or two, about area populations and their social, economic, and 
housing characteri^ticg; they will allow us t6 speak knowledgeably 
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> iteut tai^et -or clientele populati^ zip coda, 

eensus tradk; or o Aar small arta date mil ba avail^la which ara 
reasonably rreliable. But even witht tfie^adv^nt of . the Mid^decade 
Census in iSSBi we will once again revert to fstimates and projec- 
tions after a year or two to satisfy a// of our deitiographic needs. Dur- 
^ingdiat time thara will be a flmry of activity to A^rifythe accuracy 
"Ifid ^afenaffliSSff^f "^^^ftns* miSa a thanv 
with the population enumerated in 19S0. 

^ Hie next few yaaz^ will ^liDvida idl gS us^schol^s^ practitidna^, 
v'snd consumers of local ar^ft pnsjections— an unjn^edented op- 
portunity to.participata in this flurry of acti\^ty; In examining haw 
our past efforts manure up to tha anumarations, we must re^ixamine 
om technimies and dateiourceS; mate revisions and correct errors 
diat mre x^aaladf wamma md lemn oAw appt»aehes, and, where 
" ^ble, create new afpproaches .and ^velop new data resovfrces. 
Ujgh it IS no£^a^^able to ei^^ my p*eat tafafd^throughs re^ 
Iting simply from the^vallabillty of 1980 Cenmis di^it is rea- 
sonable to forecast that growing conc^ wi^ population Information, 
growing needs for these dam^y govamments^d fancies, and 
growing technical sophisti^tim at all levels— all combined with tiie 
sudden availability of extensii^fr^h da^a— will stimulate another 
round of refinements md advwce^nts in our abilities to project the 
populations of local u^eas. 
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NOTES 



-According to IHttinger [42], and generally accaptad by most practi- 
tioners, a projtc^^n represents a future co^ition given accurate data, 
correct usage of a prbjection mcdel, and iti*i€t adherence to the assump- 
tions which underlie the modeJ.,B^u^ any set of assumptions may be 
^mbined with various models and data sate, ptyectiohs^e^ by defini- 
tion, hypo^eticaL A forec^t is a Ejection to whlchjud^ent hi^ been 
^^jad^ed; it is a projection the analyst believes is likely to 
riiateQiJize—i.e.t it is a prediction* ^ndtt^ MforecmtB cure pro: ^ 

jeotionB,hutnotallpr^ectiQnBQriforeca^ 

^*rhe terms cohort-component arid^ are usually in- 

tarchangeable al^ougkHtUnger^^rf r428]4ndlcate^ the tarm 
cohort-survival should be applied only to tho^ approaches which do 
not include an explicit mip^ation f^tor. One wdUmown method 
which, by this stwdard, cleu'ly is in the cdhOTt-survWal category is 
^^mall aiMMchnlqud dev is0 Hwiilt^ and Perty [22]. 

^Ano^kr categoiyt which Irwin [2Q] calls ^e ^and use" approach, is ^ 
consldefid by some to be an extension Qlthe extrapolation approach 
[18]. As this approach is not widely used it will not bi discuss^ in this 
paper. For further information, wm Nfwlii^ [38] and Oreenbergi 
j^^eckenbarg, and Mautner [19]. 
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■^^ V ^ThB OBEBS psojectiohs were belngWid^ at writing wd^tr^io 
; be available ^metime iri^Tft A discu^ion of tifc j^pulation compq- 

mtit of Aia niodal more recent thin the 1974 publi^tion may found 

liiapi^tr by ^hnson and ro^^ 

^^^^^iMsiH^^ri&det^lfd^di^^ 

publications by Morrison [361, Imin (26], Httinga^ and Ihrywk 
wd Siegel [SOlvPifections for preparing a OThort-survival projection 
^ appropriate for those not extsnsively Gained in demographic tech- 

7 niques may ^ found in Irwin's Guide fOTlx)cal Population 

for ewinple, Easterlin [8, 9J, i^terlin, Wachter, fad Wachter 
[10, 11], andmstoff eU 

' LRS. records are used by the Censiu Bureau in t atimating populalffin 
Mth the Federal-State Cooperative Prt^am for Local Population 
Estimates. These data^ su*e not awilable to any state or Iwal partic- 
ipMtsinanyfonn. ■ 

TTie grois migration flows enum^tri in CurreTUPopulcUwn Reports 
[55} are not cross-tabulat^ by sex wd race, only seven relatively 
large age categories i^e pr^i^^B. To acquirt oomty dir^tiongd flowa 
tor all f ^sfffro^i 

county level — would r^uire access to ttie nug^tion fUes maintained 
on magnetic tape. Finer bre^downs of tiie dati^ i^uld entail even 
greater potential eirors duA to sample ^wiabilityj i^s^nse enrors, and 
non-response than is presently the msB for^e pi^lidi^ materials. 

^milar figures were prepared for tiie,ld^ 
Carver [4|. 

^^^sidual net migration figures der iv^ botn exannnation of decennial 
dianges in cohort population are ten-year figures. ^ moit cohort- 
cbihponent models utilize five-yem* ratiier than ten-year ^e-groups, 
wd as they generalb^ operate on^fl>^-year qtcI^ these tigarm must be " 
adjusted accordingly. The standard meaais of accomplishing this is ttie 
"^gcent-cohort'- techniqde described and ill^tirated by Irwin tn ^o of 
hisrecentpublications[26,pp.21-22;27,pp.41-^]. . 

^-At the present time^ all states except Texas and Massachusetts are 
pirticipating in the Federal -State Cooperative fttgram. 

-'^e age-sax grouiM include total population 0 tp 17, males 18 to 44, 
females 18 to 44, totid population aged ^ and older. From these figuresi 
an eatimate^the ^pulatioh aged 

*ln some large mete'opolitan ^eas th^ are a nuiriser of individuals ' 
who, for a variety of rea^nns, choose not to drive and thus do not have 
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ty, 18 is the minimum ^g^for obtaining 

agsd 17 who have successfully cgmpleted a^ertified drivers education ^ , 
GOmrsemay alsoObtainmli^iise. As ttii^ cd^sswenoloff^^ as piv^ 
of the regular cumcul\un by New Yeds/City ichc^ th^^^rt^^^ of : : 

one of 

; >^ "ariveFr in all tbi^ wS^i^c^i^^ 
and^jfl^ssasbftti^CTOnt^^^^e^ 

;f^ jm^X^ %;¥Brt i of Final jRf^^ 

i an^ Devel^mtot ■ 

" ^ r^^;r iaid;^pmtoa^^ Economies^ Aii^oAa^Stifta tJni^rti^#>; > . 
-;:^KV^v:^.iite|ii^^C The tt^l^ ^fltK^^ Gfov^l^ 

f y=C - toetropolitm Amerito Ecohptid€i^^itcli-& 
J^'MS^ E^^BOg. ;W^ingtoi^ EKG.i^^J^ A|ricuitur©!Jrj v 

^^i^- .^3i 19^5. Net 

^L"^ M^aticwi ^i&e?l^plttii&, W ^ 

R^j^lSm^OtP^^r^Nor^ Central 
: 'k^tatM i^^nsp^o^^a; EftM^^d iSrteiiffiA Se^^^ U.S; Depiy:'*^ 
; y;;^^ V TO B©$earcK, 
^v^jySiyarsityr^t^w*^ Na^ 
\^ . ' ^tional^pcienii^^^ "^^Tl 
5^ ^ fl^jli, Gladyi R; ^rtd Jars^ p. Jlapm^tflSHS^ oCg 
- - the Populatlcin, 1 ^ 
^ Mij^atfoftJtepdrt. W 
t U.S/^lDepartment of ^Ajricu 
- . FoanaAtion^ OkliJioma Stetf UmveAi^S;And^ 
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